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THE ROLE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Sir GLADWYN JEBB 


The main purpose of this article is to try to make clear what in the 
present condition of the world we can legitimately expect the United 
Nations to do: a) as regards the maintenance; and b) if aggression should 
unfortunately recur, as regards the restoration of world peace. These are 
two very different matters; and it is possible to believe that the first is 
more important than the second. For the United Nations will certainly 
have achieved its major purpose if there is no third world war; whereas, 
if there is, the issue will only to a comparatively minor degree be decided 
by the United Nations. I know that, stated so bluntly, this thesis may not 
be accepted by everybody; but the general trend of any argument will 
be that prevention is better than cure, more particularly if the cure in- 
volves the indiscriminate plastering of large areas with atomic bombs and 
“other weapons of mass destruction”. And with this last sentiment at least 
there will, I have no doubt, be considerable and widespread sympathy. 
Of course aggression, if it should occur, must be resisted. Of course all 
decent and civilized people will continue to resist the inroads of the hide- 
ous despotism that goes by the name of Stalinism and thus preserve their 
independence. Of course the United Nations will stand for the cause of 
the free, and its flag will be a symbol of liberation, if, in spite of our ef- 
forts, a world war should still break out. Nothing in my argument is 
designed in any way to prejudice such desirable developments if the worst 
should occur. My sole point is that all this is very much a second best; 
and that if we seek here and now to concentrate too much on what the 
United Nations (as opposed to other agencies) can do to restore peace 
we may not only be prejudicing its maintenance but even weakening the 
potential action of the organization when and if a real crisis should occur. 


I. 


Disappointment with the performance of the United Nations has recently 
centered on the Korean affair. There was disappointment at the reluc- 
tance of certain Member states to vote for a resolution pronouncing the 


Sm GLapwyn Jess, principal adviser to the United Kingdom delegation to the United 
Nations since 1947, is now the permanent delegate of the United Kingdom to the 
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Peking government to be an aggressor until the intentions of that govern- 
ment had been made entirely clear, and again some expressions of dis- 
appointment at the minor contribution to the military effort of most other 
Member states in comparison with the majestic contribution of the United 
States and the substantial contribution of the British Commonwealth. 
These feelings have prompted at times suggestions that the United Na- 
tions should be reorganized so as to be more effective, or alternatively 
wound up as a mere encumbrance. I sympathize with the feeling but do 
not agree with either conclusion. 

General disappointment with the United Nations of course goes back 
much further than this. The difficulties of the Security Council in face of 
the abuse of the veto led to the formation of the “Little Assembly” or 
Interim Committee. This trend of thought, that if the Security Council 
failed to operate as was intended, the organization of the General Assem- 
bly should be so far as possible developed to fill the gap, found fuller 
expression in the Uniting for Peace resolution adopted at the Assembly's 
Fifth Session. As we know, that resolution not only provides for the As- 
sembly to meet in emergency special session in a case where the veto has 
prevented the Security Council from dealing with a threat to the peace, 
but also sets up under the Assembly organs resembling those which it was 
envisaged in Chapter VII of the Charter would operate under the Security 
Council to enable it to restore international peace and security. All this 
represented both a healthy and a natural tendency. 

We must, however, recognize that the Uniting for Peace resolution, 
important as it is, has not converted the United Nations into an effective 


instrument for waging war. Nor is it likely to do so. It was certainlya | 


most significant gesture of warning that the United Nations would not 
allow itself to be paralyzed by the veto in further cases of aggression. 
The provision for emergency sessions of the Assembly should make it 


possible to secure an early condemnation of aggression. The Peace Ob- | 


servation Commission may give very useful warnings in advance of the 


actual outbreak of aggression. And the request for states to make known | 


as soon as possible what military assistance they can provide for prompt 
service with the United Nations is an encouragement to all states, great 
and small, to organize their resources so as to be able to contribute physi- 
cally and not only morally to the defense of world peace. 


On the other hand the machinery is still liable to delay at several points. | 


The dispute or situation must still be examined first by the Security Coun- 
cil. Both here and in the Assembly filibustering tactics or other proce- 
dural devices might well be tried, and it would perhaps be optimistic to 


expect an Assembly resolution before some days had elapsed after the _ 
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aggression took place. We can hardly expect again the absence of the 
Soviet representative which enabled the Security Council to act with 
such impressive speed on June 27, 1950, in the case of Korea. Thus it 
seems Clear that the victim of aggression would have to make full use in 
the meantime of the right of individual and collective self-defense guar- 
anteed in Article 51 of the Charter, by calling directly upon any friendly 
state who was in a position to assist, in particular any to whom it might 
be linked in a local self-defense organization. In other words organiza- 
tions other than the United Nations must obviously bear the initial brunt 
of resistance to aggression if it should occur in the areas for which they 
are responsible. Furthermore any resolutions passed by the Assembly 
would have only the form of a recommendation to Member states. 

Apart from being cumbersome in operation when faced with aggression, 
the United Nations as such is clearly ill-suited for advance planning, and 
without extensive planning the swift reaction to aggression needed under 
modern conditions is unlikely to be forthcoming. Besides it is practically 
impossible under United Nations conditions to draw plans on the assump- 
tion that a Member state of the organization might be the aggressor. In- 
deed any attempt to do so might actually help the aggressor by indicating 
to him the kind of defense arrangements with which he would have to 
reckon. One might say these handicaps only apply to action by the As- 
sembly. That is true if action by the Security Council were not subject to 
the Great Power unanimity rule or if the Military Staff Committee of the 
Council had functioned and the United Nations Forces provided for in 
Article 43 of the Charter had been established. Some people therefore 
draw the conclusion that the veto is responsible for all our troubles. 

Now the veto has of course been greatly abused. But it is after all only 
the constitutional expression of facts which need to be recognized. Some 
special position must be reserved for Great Powers if they are to cooper- 
ate fruitfully with other states in a world organization. It would be quite 
unreasonable to ask Great Powers to be ready to devote all the resources 
at their command to some cause of which they did not approve merely at 
the bidding of a bare majority of Member states, representing possibly 
only a tenth part of the world’s population. 

It might be more reasonable to ask powerful states to regard majority 
decisions as binding on themselves if there were some system of “weighted 
voting” i.e., if states were allotted voting power according to their real 
importance in the world. But it seems clear that no agreement could be 
reached for many years to come on the principles by which voting would 
be “weighted”. Population suggests itself as one criterion, but would the 
American people, for instance, agree that the Chinese people—whatever 
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the nature of the régime whereby they were governed—should have three 
times the say in the United Nations that they had, simply because they 
are three times as numerous? Or that a vote of the Asian states in the 
Assembly should have the power to order the use of American troops in 
various regions of the globe? Other criteria such as industrial or finan- 
cial resources might be proposed, but any one method of selecting from 
or combining these diverse principles could hardly secure general agree- 
ment in the foreseeable future. 

Therefore, until such time as Great Powers are in some way superseded 
(whether by their subjection to a possibly despotic world state or by their 
dissolution into a system in which there was a real world parliament), 
some effective recognition must be given to their position. The plain fact, 
clearly recognized at San Francisco, is that no enforcement action can be 
taken against a Great Power even by the United Nations without a major 
war. Indeed, as was pointed out in the United Kingdom commentary on 
the Charter, published after the San Francisco Conference, “if such a 
situation arises, the United Nations will have failed in its purpose and all 
members will have to act as seems best in the circumstances”. Korea itself 
has not invalidated this general proposition. For the fact is that the Soviet 
Union, while supporting the north Koreans, has shrunk from direct inter- 
vention; while the United Nations has decided not to risk such interven- 
tion by taking extreme measures against the communist Chinese. 

Thus while at first sight the ineffectiveness of the United Nations for 
dealing with aggression may seem to arise from technical defects in its 
constitution, these defects are in fact inescapable for any world organiza- 
tion in present circumstances. The Assembly of any world organization 
is bound to be cumbersome in operation and so long as the fundamental 
principle of “one state, one vote” is maintained its resolutions cannot be 
given greater force than recommendations. The Council, designed for 
more rapid and effective action, cannot operate as it was intended to 
while the Great Powers are divided — and their division is an unfortunate 
but an inescapable fact which cannot be remedied by procedural devices. 


II. 


I suggest that there is a real danger in underestimating the funda- 
mental nature of these weaknesses of the organization, and that this may 
lead to over-optimistic and even harmful attempts to strengthen it. The 
Collective Measures Committee established by the Uniting for Peace 
resolution has been studying ways of maintaining and strengthening inter- 
national peace. Care has been taken to ensure that its studies are of per- 
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fectly general application and are not directed against any state or group 
of states. It is aggression as such, not communist aggression that is to be 
opposed, and it is open to communist states, like any others, to enter into 
the arrangements suggested. Nevertheless there is a widespread impres- 
sion that the Committee’s work is in fact directed to frustrating Soviet 
ambitions. The Soviet bloc representatives are perhaps themselves re- 
sponsible for this impression by their frequent intemperate denunciations 
of the Committee’s activities. However that may be, it cannot be ignored 
that the Committee was established by a resolution which was generally 
understood to be designed to circumvent the use of the veto by the Soviet 
Union in the Security Council. Thus, whether or not the belief is justified, 
it must I think be accepted as a political fact that work of the kind being 
undertaken by the Collective Measures Committee, has come to be re- 
garded as anti-Soviet in character. Indeed this impression may be 
strengthened the further the Committee’s work is carried, since the need 
to “point the finger” will grow if detailed arrangements are to be laid 
down in the Committee’s plans and studies. 

As a result a number of states whose heart really lies in the principle of 
general resistance to aggression and who may well, if and when it comes 
to the point, do full justice to their responsibilities, have been reluctant 
to speak up, since this might in effect number them among the anti-Soviet 
states and deprive them, as they would feel, prematurely of their capacity 
to prevent aggression actually occurring by encouraging the settlement 
of east-west differences by peaceful means. But for this rather widespread 
feeling the Collective Measures Committee might well have had a warmer 
response to some of its enquiries. 

I do not want to imply that the Collective Measures Committee’s work 
is of little value. On the contrary it is of considerable moral importance, 
in promoting among Member states a greater awareness of their respon- 
sibilities and of the problems involved in shouldering them. This work 
must not be allowed to go by default. But given the reluctance of many 
states to align themselves with either party on the main issue dividing the 
Great Powers, it would be unrealistic to expect too much from the Com- 
mittee’s work and possibly harmful to press it very much further than it 
has already gone. For not only might marginal states be repelled rather 
than encouraged, but a further heightening of tension might result which 
can only impair the functioning of United Nations in all other fields of 
its activity. 
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Il. tialit 


I think the United Nations is more likely to enlist the enthusiastic alle. diffic 
giance and support of a large number of countries and really serve the 
building up of a peaceful world community by providing scope for the —_ oul 
working out of all the many other problems which concern them, quite and 
separate from the issue of the “cold war” which naturally bulks so large | jp p 
in the minds of the participants. For we must recognize that although the that 
“cold war” may be the principal issue of foreign policy today, it is cer- _ pale 
tainly not the only one. I should like to refer briefly to two other asso- _ id 
ciated tendencies which are giving rise to many new problems. One is an Ay 
upsurge of nationalism, mainly in countries which have a great history but _ othe 
which came under the economic and cultural influence of the west during yt. 
the 19th century. This is particularly striking in the Middle and Near sym 
East. Some of the problems raised by these outbursts of national feelings state 
have been disposed of, but by no means all. In Indonesia we have seen and 
the birth of a new state which seems to be progressing steadily and peace- help 
fully along the path of stability and progress. We have also seen the pati 
birth of a new state in Libya which attained its independence through worl 
United Nations action not very long ago without any severe birth pangs. Ai 
In other countries, however, nationalist feeling has been less fortunate in _ jg a 
its choice of aspirations and has seriously weakened both the countries they 
from which it has sprung and the cohesion of the “free world”. Recent this 
developments in Persia for example —a country with great natural re edux 
sources which was just embarking on a long-term scheme of economic | groy 
development and had every reason to promote good relations with the _ ing : 
rest of the world — can only be regarded as an unnecessary disaster. nect 

Such outbreaks of nationalism can be and often are exploited by the __ nece 
Stalinists. In helping to direct nationalism into the right channels the com 
United Nations can, as in some of the instances I have referred to, make of n: 
an important contribution to world peace and prosperity. How does the _ of tl 
United Nations do this? TI 

In the first place it has a negative role as a safety valve. There isno shou 
doubt that people obtain a certain degree of satisfaction from being able _fruit 
to stand up in an international forum and expound such grievances a _Ther 
they may have, even if no immediate and positive result is achieved. This __ thes 
applies particularly where nationalism is in danger of leading to armed __ clair 
disputes, since the longer you can keep people talking, the less likely —_ with 
they are to resort to blows. Such a conception may at first sight imply _ tions 
rather undignified role for the United Nations as a sort of talking shop, _ the: 
but it has a much more serious foundation than that, namely in its poten’ and 
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tialities as an organ of conciliation. For instance, it is quite true that the 
United Nations have so far not succeeded in finding any solution for the 
dificult problem of Kashmir, though all still look forward to a successful 
outcome for the prolonged efforts devoted to its settlement. But who 
doubts that the many discussions that have taken place both in public 
and in private during the last few years have been of cardinal importance 
in preventing further resort to force, with all the disastrous consequences 
that this would have for the great Indian sub-continent? Or again. in 
Palestine who can doubt that the United Nations stopped the fighting and 
laid the foundations of an ultimate settlement? 

Again, the very fact of meeting and discussing with representatives of 
other countries has a valuable effect. A state that concentrates on nothing 
but the expression of its own national interest is not likely to obtain much 
sympathy for long. Sooner or later the need for cooperation with other 
states is borne in on it. Thus the very existence of the United Nations 
and the opportunities for meeting and discussion which it provides may 
help to broaden the outlook and sympathies of the leaders of emergent 
national movements and enable those movements to find expression in the 
world community without unduly straining its fabric. 

Another tendency giving rise to many problems outside the “cold war” 
is a growing belief on the part of certain under-developed countries that 
they have been obtaining less than their due share of the good things of 
this world. This awareness springs partly from the spread of modern 
education and partly from purely economic pressures such as the incessant 
growth of population and the disturbed conditions of world trade result- 
ing from the second world war. This tendency is of course often con- 
nected with nationalist movements of the kind I have referred to, but it is 
necessary nevertheless not to confuse them. Sometimes indeed the two 
come into conflict with each other. In Persia, for example, the passions 
of nationalism have resulted in a serious set-back to the economic progress 
of the country. 

This situation is a tremendous challenge to the United Nations. It 
should be the task of the United Nations to channel these aspirations into 
fruitful courses and make good use of their vigor and progressiveness. 
There can be no question of the United Nations disinteresting itself in 
these issues or seeking to preserve the status quo. It can indeed be 
claimed that although these problems may not so far have been treated 
with all the skill and all the success which they demand, the United Na- 
tions has made great efforts to spread modern knowledge and promote 
the use of modern techniques throughout the under-developed countries 
and has provided an invaluable center for the discussion by those coun- 
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tries of their claims and requirements. On the general plane there are, 


in addition to the Economic and Social Council, the three regional organi. | 


zations covering Europe, Latin America and Asia and the Far East, which 
do much valuable work, keeping under review general economic tenden. 
cies in their areas and acting as coordinating centers for more specific 
activities while in their special fields, the more practical side of the work 


is done by specialized organizations, such as those which provide techni. | 


cal assistance for economic development under the supervision of the 
Technical Assistance Board. There are of course, a number of schemes 
for similar purposes outside the United Nations, such as the Point IV pro- 
gram of the United States and the Colombo Plan of the British Common- 
wealth, and there is close cooperation, which must surely be encouraged, 
between the Technical Assistance Board and these related projects. But 
the United Nations enjoys a unique position which presents it with a 
golden opportunity in this field. Only the United Nations machine can 
successfully overcome some of the thornier problems involving national 
sovereignty and pride. If you are a young state you may in fact do some- 
thing which is put forward as, and indeed is, a United Nations solution, 
which you would not do if it could be represented as a solution imposed 
by some Great Power. 

Valuable and constructive work has been done by the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund which has allocated funds for 
aid to child health and welfare programs in over 70 countries. After 
bringing help to the children of those countries who were victims of ag- 
gression the Fund has laid particular emphasis on strengthening the 
permanent child health and child welfare programs of the under-devel- 


oped countries. In the field of refugee welfare the International Refugee | 


Organization successfully completed its task with the repatriation or re- 
settlement of more than 1,000,000 refugees over a period of four and a 
half years. International responsibility for those who remained has been 


taken over by the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees who | 


is studying means whereby they may be absorbed into the economic life 
of their country of residence. Measures are being sought to deal with 
the problem of the new refugees from behind the Iron Curtain. There 
are similar problems in the Middle East where there is still much to do. 
Here again, however, the problem is being tackled with energy by a 
United Nations organ and the solution may do more than merely enable 
the refugees to earn a living. Though the right of the Arab refugees from 
Palestine to be repatriated to their former homes has been specifically 
reserved by the United Nations, there is a possibility that, if they once 
settle down to a new life in their countries of adoption a good deal of the 
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bitterness in the relations between Israel and her neighbors will have been 
removed. 


IV. 


Everyone will agree that these operations of the United Nations have 
been of the first importance. But there are still some, I think, who feel a 
little impatient and would like to see the United Nations applied more 
directly as an engine in the so-called “cold war” and who tend to com- 
plain that in any issue directly involving the cold war, such as for example 
disarmament — and indeed the cold war is involved in almost all issues of 
major importance — the United Nations is proving itself at best ineffective 
and at worst a mere platform for the propaganda of the other side. 

To those who feel in this way I should say first that the work of the 
United Nations which I have just been describing is by no means irrele- 
vant to the cold war. By contributing to the removal of poverty and the 
reduction of other causes of the unrest from which the world is suffering, 
a major blow is in fact being dealt to communism and in a way which 
must be approved by the consciences of all thinking peoples. We need 
not be deterred by the fact that it is a slow business. 

Unrest and the heightening of tension serve the cause of communism 
and every contribution of the United Nations to the localization of con- 
flicts, to the piecemeal elimination of discontent and the settlement of 
particular disputes is an important contribution to the consolidation of 
freedom —a contribution which, perhaps paradoxically the United Na- 
tions can only make so long as it refuses itself to be identified with one or 
the other side in the great issues. The United Nations has in its time 
dealt successfully with dangerous situations that might have led to war in 
Persia, in Syria and in Greece. It was in the corridors of the United Na- 
tions that the famous conversation took place between Mr. Malik and Mr. 
Jessup which resulted in the termination of the blockade of Berlin. In 
Korea, not only has the United Nations presented a successful resistance 
to aggression, it has succeeded so far in localizing the conflict which might 
well have spread out into yet another world war, but which still has the 
prospect of being settled by negotiation. 

As for disarmament, it is naturally highly disappointing that so little 
real progress has been achieved in the Disarmament Commission. How- 
ever I think it is worth reflecting that any effective disarmament plan, par- 
ticularly in view of the development of atomic weapons, will require the 
attention of an international organ having the most far-reaching powers 
of inspection and control in all countries. It would involve the abroga- 
tion of national sovereignty on a scale far surpassing anything which has 
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been attempted or even contemplated in the past. It would of course 
apply equally to all countries and would be designed so as not to give any 
country an advantage over any other. While we have declared ow 
readiness to limit our sovereignty in this way, the Soviet Union has con. 
sistently refused to do so — and we have the best of grounds for regarding 
this refusal as wrong and regrettable. But we can perhaps hardly be sur. 
prised at this refusal when we realize the magnitude of the step which 
states are asked to take, and especially when account is taken of the sys. 
tem which prevails in the Soviet Union. We need not despair that one 
day when there has been some degree of improvement in confidence 
between east and west, the Soviet Union may yet be prepared to change 
its stand. In the meantime the Disarmament Commission can work out 
the way in which, if and when circumstances are ripe, disarmament could 
in fact be put into operation. 

The Disarmament Commission has of course been used by the Soviet 
Union as a platform for its revolting campaign of accusations against the 
United States of making use of bacteriological warfare, and the Soviet 
Union has sought to use almost every organ of the United Nations for simi- 
lar purposes. But taking the United Nations as a whole I am sure that 
the net gain from such deluges of propaganda is not to the Soviet Union. 


Everyone is now perfectly accustomed at every meeting of the General | 


Assembly to torrents of abusive language from the Stalinist delegations, 
who certainly make up for their lack of numbers by the volume of their 
output; but the curious thing is that this behavior never seems to win 
the votes. Indeed it frequently happens that people who have entered 
discussions with an open mind are bitterly disappointed by the Soviet 


attitude and are in no way taken in by the apparent plausibility of Soviet | 
proposals. As a result even delegations from countries who are anxious | 
not to take sides in the major issues between east and west, often, indeed | 


usually, cast their votes against Soviet proposals. Indeed the Assembly 
and the Security Council are proving to be the very best places where the 
hollowness of Stalinist pretensions can be demonstrated. 

But apart from all these ways in which the United Nations can play 
and is playing a very valuable role even in the cold war, I think it may 
yet have a still more essential role in the future, for which it is of the high- 
est importance that it should be preserved. If we look forward and ty 
to foresee the lines on which this struggle, partly ideological and partly 
physical, will work itself out, I would give it as my own view that it is by 
no means necessary for the struggle to result in a “third world war” in the 
sense of an all-out military clash between the two rival parties. I cannot 
see that such an outcome could be to the advantage of either side. It may 
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be that such a war may be forced upon us, though with the increasing 
strength of the free world this is becoming less and less likely. But if this 
does not happen, it is clear that there must be either a long period of dead- 
lock or else a gradual process of settlement by negotiation. This is, I 
think, the situation which we are approaching, though it may become clear 
only after the process of rearmament has been carried to its conclusion. 
It is at this point that the United Nations would be likely to prove of the 
highest value. After all it provides a common meeting place, commonly 
accepted Rules of Procedure and the presence of third parties who can, 
and sometimes do, exercise a mediating role. Even if the main outstand- 
ing questions (such as Germany) would have in practice, as the Charter 
lays down, to be mainly settled by the Great Powers among themselves, 
a host of subsidiary and subsequent problems would fall to be dealt with 
by some international body. Although this may be only an uncertain 
prospect, I think it would be tragic if the United Nations were rendered 
incapable of playing this great role either because it had been broken up 
by the departure of a significant group of Members, or by being discred- 
ited with either party through being identified too closely with one or 
other side in the major conflicts of our time. 


V. 


But still the question remains — the threat of aggression exists and what 
is the attitude of the United Nations to be towards this threat in the mean- 
time? Let us first of all recognize the weakness of the United Nations, on 
which I dwelt earlier on, for planning or preparing the means to resist 
aggression. Those plans and preparations must be made by individual 
countries and in more limited, more secure, more cohesive organizations 
under Article 51 of the Charter. NATO is one such organization and other 
similar bodies now cover or, it is to be hoped, will cover other important 
regions of the world. At the same time the role of the United Nations 
itself is far from unimportant. In the regrettable event of aggression, the 
victim country would look for immediate help to its allies in any organiza- 
tion to which it belonged — and indeed even if it was not a member of 
such an organization it could in all likelihood look for some important and 
immediate outside support — while at the same time invoking the aid of 
the United Nations. Although, as I have said above, there might well be 
a delay, perhaps of days, before the Assembly was able to make a pro- 
nouncement in the defendant’s favor, the moral authority of such an ex- 
pression of world opinion would be high, not only to the morale of the 
defense but even in bringing important subsidiary contributions of mili- 
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tary and economic assistance. The resolution of the Assembly would | 


doubtless authorize the use of the United Nations flag by states resisting 
the aggression and establish some effective liaison with the headquarters 
which would already have been set up. The struggle itself could ob- 
viously not be directed by anything in the nature of a committee of the 
Assembly, but actions of the kind I have described would sufficiently lend 


the name and authority of the organization to the struggle against the | 


aggressor. More than this the United Nations cannot effectively do. 

To sum up, let us frankly recognize the comparative weakness of the 
United Nations as an instrument for providing the physical force to resist 
aggression; let us admit that this weakness is deep-rooted in the facts of 
the world situation which must condition any world organization; let us 
not by disregarding this weakness strain the organization to breaking 
point and impair its value both as the vehicle of the moral condemnation 
of aggression by the voice of the world community, and as the meeting 
place where all the other problems political, social and economic to which 
the progress of humanity gives rise may now or in the future find their 
peaceful solution. In brief let us trust the United Nations — but keep our 
powder dry. 
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let us mise is a cliché of ancient standing. This, however, does not deprive it 
aking of acertain value if we make it our task to examine the factors of ideology 
nation —_ and interest which were responsible for the introduction of radical inno- 
eeting —_yations into the structure of international organization. The story of the 
which acceptance of the Mandate System is a case in point. 

| their The motivations generally given credit for originating the system of 
-p Our trusteeship and working for its acceptance fall into two categories: 1) the 
concept that trusteeship was regarded by states in terms of its role in af- 
fording compromises between clashing imperialisms,’ as opposed to 2) 
the consideration which holds that the advent of trusteeship systems is a 
part of a general trend away from power politics, founded in the recogni- 
tion that a greater amount of disinterested humanitarianism should shape 
| modern world affairs.’ 

It is the purpose of this paper to demonstrate that the motivations of the 
statesmen who shaped and accepted the two systems cannot be readily 
described in such terms. Both the Mandate and the Trusteeship systems 
were in effect the outgrowth of various antithetical colonial policy motiva- 
tions which operated not only on the inter-Allied and inter-Common- 
wealth levels but primarily on the domestic political level in most of the 
key states. The advent of the Mandate System, then, represents not the 
victory of any one set of motives, but merely reflects the necessity of find- 


Ernst B. Haas is Instructor in Political Science, University of California ( Berkeley); 
previously a member of the Committee on International Relations, University of Chi- 
cago; completed his graduate work at Columbia University, 1952; and has previously 
contributed to Political Science Quarterly and Columbia Journal of International Af- 
fairs. 

The author gratefully acknowledges the valuable assistance given by Mr. Leonard C. 
Rowe, research assistant in the Department of Political Science, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), in the preparation of this article. 


?H. Duncan Hall, Mandates, Dependencies and Trusteeship (Washington, 1948), p. 3. 
*Ralph J. Bunche, in Department of State, Bulletin, XIII, p. 1037-1044; New Republic, 
October 28, 1946, p. 542-544. 
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ing solutions to various policy motivations — ideological, strategic, eco. 
nomic and expediential — which demanded realization in 1918 and 19]9' 


II. Domestic Ideological Conflicts over the Future of Colonies 


The late Field-Marshall Jan C. Smuts is the man most frequently cred. 
ited with having evolved the principle of trusteeship. While it may have 
been he who first took the necessary steps to submit the principle to the 
Peace Conference, the idea of substituting the supervision of some inter. 
national agency for simple annexation seems to have been commonplace 
in the wartime ideology of British Liberals and Laborites. Thus through. 
out the spring and summer of 1917 the Manchester Guardian editorialized 
against annexations and for a new approach to colonial policy. A policy 
of no annexations dictated the toleration of Germany as a colonial power 
in Africa, provided safeguards against German militarism were taken. 
With respect to Turkey it was urged that: 


Any power that annexes any part of Turkey should administer not in 
its own interests but in the general interest and as a mandatory of a 
new and revivified Concert of the Powers. Its policy might well be 
subject to the censorship of some international Areopagus.* 


Imperial aggrandizement was branded as entirely inconsistent with Allied 
war aims and “populations ought not to be bandied about without regard 
to their own wishes as if they were property.” The Guardian praised Mr. 
Lloyd George for not claiming the African colonies for the United King- 
dom and denounced Mr. Balfour for not espousing international super- 
vision with more enthusiasm: 


Are we then to become the happy possessors of all these great 


territories and add them to our already rather extensive dominions? | 


That would not look quite like making no profit for ourselves out of 
the war. 


These liberal demands for a no annexations policy were voiced equally 
loudly on the floor of Commons. The idea of placing all African colonies 
— Allied as well as German — under international supervision was sug- 
gested in a Commons debate as early as May 1917, as the Round Table 
group and the Fabians were intensifying their fight for a new type o 


* An exception to this generalization is fur- Negotiations (New York, 1921), p. 156-160. 


nished by the argument of Robert Lansing who 
urged that Anglo-French acceptance of the 
Mandate System was due only to the desire to 
avoid formal annexations of German colonies 
so as not to give the Germans a claim for re- 
ducing their reparation obligations. The Peace 


No support for this motivation has been found, 
though the claim is repeated by J. Stoyanovsky, 
La Théorie Générale des Mandats Internationau: 
(Paris, 1925), p. 13-18. 

* Manchester Guardian, May 10, 25, 51, 
June 16, July 2, 5, 1917; October 24, 1918. 
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colonial policy. Again annexations were denounced as inconsistent with 
war aims and future peace held to be dependent upon the absence of 
colonial rivalry. During subsequent debates Mr. Asquith agreed with 
these sentiments and Mr. Lloyd George assured the House that the United 
Kingdom had no annexationist desires and would leave the fate of Africa 
to the Peace Conference. During the conference itself, Liberal speakers 
continued to express approval of the mandate idea, especially since no- 
body “has much doubt as to who the mandatory will be,” as one member 
ut it. 

, While the Liberal ideology impelled the government to avoid annexa- 
tions, the demands of the Labor Party were a good deal more outspoken. 
In December of 1917 the Executive Committee of the party declared that 
all African colonies should be administered as one area under the “Super 
National Authority” and the non-Turkish portion of the Ottoman Empire 
were to be similarly ruled. In April of 1917 the Independent Labor Party 
had asserted that “annexation of territory and people by force of arms is 
robbery and oppression” incompatible with international socialism. The 
Inter-Allied Labor and Socialist Conference, meeting in London in Febru- 
ary of 1918, went on record demanding: 


The natives of all Colonies and Dependencies must be protected 
against capitalist exploitation. Administrative autonomy should be 
granted to all groups sufficiently civilized, and to others a progressive 
participation in local government. Colonies taken by conquest must 
be the subject of special consideration at the Peace Conference. Those 
in Tropical Africa should be controlled in accordance with interna- 
tional agreements under the League of Nations.’ 


And the International Socialist Conference, meeting at the same time as 
the Peace Conference, repeated these sweeping demands at its Berne ses- 
sion. Thus the “no annexations” principle and the concurrent plea for a 
measure of internationalization of colonies constituted common ground 
between Liberals and Laborites during the last two years of the war, an 
ideological confluence which the Coalition government could not very 
well ignore when it had to consider the future of its conquests. 

Naturally enough, the Imperial War Cabinet proved to be far from 
unanimous when called upon to deal with these issues. Considering the 


° House of Commons Parliamentary Debates. *The Liberal Magazine, January 1918, 
Official Reports (Hansard), 5th Series, vol. 93, p. 620-622. 
col. 1640-41, 1682-83, 1712-13; vol. 95, col. ‘Ibid., March 1918, p. 87-88. Also see 


1105; vol. 96, col. 1515; vol. 100, col. 2220; Independent Labor Party, Report of the Annual 
vol. 107, col. 1055; vol. 112, col. 215-16, Conference, April 1917, April 1918. 
yy vol. 116, col. 1668-69; vol. 117, col. 

28. 
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disposition of conquered German and Turkish territories on March 22 
1917, Lord Curzon urged retention in British hands, a belief which was | 
seconded by all the Dominion members, while Mr. Arthur Henderson | 
dissented and opposed all annexations. Some of the other British mem. | 
bers seemed to be unenthusiastic as well and no final decision was 
reached.” A marked lack of enthusiasm for further expansion was to 
sist. Lloyd George admitted time and again that “many of us shrank from | 
adding any of even the German colonies in Africa to our gigantic domain,” 
And in proportion as the Liberal members of the Cabinet declined further 
acquisitions, they grew to favor the generous offers of Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa to annex the German colonies conquered by 
their forces.’ When Mr. E. S. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, re. 
marked that “it would be very satisfactory if we could find some argument 
for not annexing all the territories in the world” he seemed to be express- 
ing the concensus of the Liberal and Labor members of the Cabinet. 

To complicate the situation further, there existed of course a consid- 
erable demand for outright annexation, pressed by conservative circles, 
and pressed by none other than Smuts himself." The future security of | 
the Empire demanded retention of all areas which had been conquered 
with so much outlay of British blood and treasure, the annexationists 
urged. This circumstance proved to be favorable to the creation of the 
Mandate System. The Cabinet, having been unable to square the circle | 
of previous “no annexations” pledges with the demands of the annexation- 
ists in the Dominions and the United Kingdom, could issue no definite | 
instructions to the delegation going to Paris in January of 1919, and Lord 
Robert Cecil refused to answer questions on the issue of internationaliza- 
tion as late as October 28, 1918." Some compromise solution was essential 
since the conquered areas could not be returned to Germany or Turkey 
and the pro forma internationalization envisaged in the Mandate System 
appeared asa satisfactory answer. 

The Union Sacrée ministry across the Channel, by contrast, was subject | 
to no such division. Only the Socialist Party raised the issue of post-war 
annexations, declaring “we always said that we were for the war, without 
reservation, if no annexations or conquests were planned.” But only after 
having been challenged repeatedly by Cachin did Premier Ribot admit, 
in August of 1917, that “we repudiate all annexations.”” While the French 
Socialists associated themselves openly with the anti-imperialist demands 


® David Lloyd George, War Memoirs (Bos- col. 1701, May 16, 1917; also vol. 97, col. 


ton, 1934), vol. IV, p. 22—23. 1050, vol. 103, col. 2194-5. 

® David Lloyd George, Memoirs of the Peace 11 [bid., vol. 110, col. 1094. 
Conference (New Haven, 1939), vol. I, p. 32— 22 Journal Officiel, Debats de la Chambre, 
33, 66-71, 367-368. August 1917, p. 2265. 


See, e.g., the statement in Hansard, vol. 93, 
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of their British colleagues and while an anonymously written article had 
urged as early as 1915 that Syria and Palestine should be ruled by an 
international commission, the bulk of French opinion, in and out of Par- 
liament, demanded annexations and nothing short of annexations, in Syria, 
in Palestine and in Africa.” Consequently there was no immediate ideo- 
logical reason why France should favor the Mandate System. When the 
Peace Conference met in January of 1919, M. Simon opposed the idea of 
international supervision, and asked for “annexations pure and simple.” 
While willing to give renewed assurances on the observation of the Brus- 
sels Act of 1890, France wanted “to continue her work of civilization in 
tropical Africa” without any restriction. M. Clemenceau, when urged by 
Wilson and Lloyd George, retreated from this position ultimately, after 
having received assurances that France would raise troops in her man- 
dates for purposes of “defense.”* Thus while the force of the “no annexa- 
tions” ideology induced the British delegation to favor the Mandate Sys- 
tem, the French were persuaded not so much by internal ideological com- 
pulsion as by the necessity of cooperating with the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 


III. Acceptance and Policy in the Middle East 


Before these strands of opinion had had a chance to crystallize, inter- 
allied diplomacy had already made its dispositions. In the Grey-Cambon 
exchange of notes of March 24, 1916 and May 11, 1916, France and the 
United Kingdom divided Togoland and the Cameroons along the lines 
which were ultimately confirmed by the mandates. In an exchange of 
notes of February 16 and 21, 1917, Japan was promised all German islands 
north of the equator, while the British Empire received the islands to the 
south. More significantly, the Sykes-Picot Agreement of May 1916 had 
split the Middle East into British and French zones. Lebanon was to be 
French-administered while southern Iraq was to be directly ruled by the 


mission, while the following arrangement was made for what later became 
Syria, Transjordan and northern Iraq: 


France and Great Britain are disposed to recognize and protect an 
independent Arab State or a Confederation of Arab States in the (A) 
and (B) zones... under the suzerainty of an Arab Chief. In the (A) 
zone [i.e. Syria with Mosul] France, and in the (B) zone [i.e. Trans- 


™ Revue politique et parlementaire, August quisition of the Near Eastern shrines and new 
10, 1915, p. 206. The article urged inter- Christian populations an increase in the power 
nationalization in order not to give French of the Church was feared. 

icalism a fresh impetus. Through the ac- 4 Lloyd George, op. cit., vol. I, p. 349-363. 
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jordan and northern Iraq without Mosul] Great Britain, shall have | 
a priority right on local enterprise and loans. In the (A) zone | 
France, and in the (B) zone, Great Britain, shall alone supply adyi. | 
sors or foreign officials at the request of the Arab State or Confedera. 
tion of Arab States.” 


No international arrangements were made for Tanganyika and South 
West Africa, and the rest of the Ottoman Empire was of course divided by 
means of the other secret treaties. For the study of the acceptance of the 
Mandate System it is of primary importance to note the ambiguous provi. 
sion made for Arab “independence” in the interior Middle East areas, 
It was this commitment which was to furnish a further stimulus to both 
British and French acceptance of the mandate principle both before and 
during the Peace Conference. It must be recalled that much more liberal 
pledges for future Arab independence had been made to Sherif Hussein 
and Emir Feisal by Sir Henry MacMahon in 1915 while the promise of a | 
Jewish National Home in Palestine had followed in 1917. Upon the cap- 
ture of Bagdad in March of 1917, General Maude called upon the Iraqis 


to participate in the management of your civil affairs with . . . Great 
Britain .. . so that you may unite with your kinsmen in the North, 
East, South and West in realizing the aspirations of your race. 





And in the now famous joint Anglo-French Declaration of November §, | 
1918, the Arabs were assured that 


the end which France and Great Britain have in view in their prose- | 
cution in the East of the war let loose by German ambition is the | 
complete and definitive liberation of the peoples so long oppressed | 
by the Turks and the establishment of national governments and 
administrations drawing their authority from the initiative and free 
choice of indigenous populations.” 


These declarations led to a considerable difference of opinion — ideo- | 
logical and strategic —in British ranks. Opposed to any concession to 
Arab nationalism and committed to a policy of annexations in Iraq was 
the so-called Anglo-Indian school of thought, taking its cue from the In- 
dian Civil Service and Lord Curzon. Represented in Iraq by A. T. Wil | 
son, Acting Civil Administrator, this school argued that the security 
Empire communications with India demanded permanent British rule | 

% Sykes-Picot Agreement, confirmed by Grey- 6 Philip W. Ireland, Iraq (New York, 1938), 
Cambon exchange of letters, May 9, 1916, Ar- Appendix I and IV, p. 457-460. 
ticle 1, as cited in John de V. Loder, The Truth 


about Mesopotamia, Palestine and Syria (Lon- 
don, 1923), Appendix I. 
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over the vital Middle East, unmitigated by any recognition of “Arab States 
or Confederation of States.” In Cairo a different attitude rules. There 
the so-called Anglo-Egyptian school held sway and it argued that British 
control over Empire communications should be assured by encouraging 
the growth of Arab states, in close alliance with the United Kingdom and 
advised by British administrators. Arab nationalism, they argued, had 
progressed too far to permit the usual colonial administration. This ap- 
roach received powerful support from the activities of T. E. Lawrence, 
Gertrude Bell and Commander Hogarth. While Curzon argued for the 
direct British stake in Palestine and Iraq and the need for retaining British 
arrisons and administrators there, Gertrude Bell could exclaim “Long 
life to the Arab Government. Give them responsibility and make them 
settle their own affairs and they'll do it every time and a thousand times 
better than we can.”” 

It is clear that the principle of the “A” mandates in these areas corre- 
sponds closely to the Anglo-Egyptian point of view. Thus Lawrence 
spoke of the Arab communities as “the first brown Dominion” of the 
United Kingdom and strongly advised a “new Imperialism” which “is not 
just withdrawal and neglect on our part. It involves an active side of im- 
posing responsibility on the local peoples . . . They must find their own 
troops and replace our armies of occupation. ...” During the Paris 
Peace Conference, both Gertrude Bell and Lawrence actively campaigned 
for Feisal’s independence plea and Miss Bell noted that they pressed their 
cause upon Lord Robert Cecil, who “is unfailingly helpful.” Most signifi- 
cantly, when the Arab demand for immediate independence was refused 
and a network of “A” mandates established instead, Lawrence considered 
that this alternative fully satisfied the Allied wartime pledges to the Arabs; 
and Sir Percy Cox, High Commissioner for Iraq, thought that 


But come what may, I can imagine no case in which H.M.’s Govern- 
ment have implemented their promises and obligations and pursued 
their settled policy with more complete good faith and resolution.” 


Thus, the creation of the Mandate System, in the view of the Anglo- 
Egyptian school, seemed an altogether acceptable method of squaring 
British pledges with strategic needs and the realities of Arab nationalism. 
Empire communications could be protected by establishing more or less 
independent Arab “states” and relying on their ties and sense of gratitude 


™Ronaldshay, Lord Curzon (London, 1928), don, 1939), p. 95-96 and Seven Pillars of 
vol. III, p. 148-161. Lady Bell (ed.), The Wisdom (London, 1935), p. 276, footnote. 
Letters of Gertrude Bell (New York, 1927), A. W. Lawrence (ed.), T. E. Lawrence By His 
vol. II, November 1, 1920, p. 571. Lloyd Friends (New York, 1937), p. 104. Bell, op. 
George, op. cit., vol. II, p. 739. cit., vol. II, p. 468, p. 527. 

*T. E. Lawrence, Oriental Assembly (Lon- 
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to the United Kingdom. At the same time, the nature of the mandatory 
bond would reassure the Anglo-Indian school. 

And the Imperial War Cabinet in London seemed to share this feeling, 
With the Anglo-Indian school arguing for British annexation of Palestine 
and Iraq, and the anti-imperialists of Montagu’s type opposing further 





were to be no annexations, but Mandates were to be granted to the Prin- 
cipal Powers which would give them the necessary excuse for contro]”.” 
That the War Cabinet favored an approach for the Middle East facilitat- 
ing control without annexation is clearly brought out by the opinions and 
activities of Sir Mark Sykes, the Cabinet’s mediator between the hostile 
Anglo-Indian and Anglo-Egyptian attitudes. As early as October of 1915 
Sir Mark urged “that it may be preferable to regard the Sherif of Mecca, 
if he assume the Caliphate, as an ally rather than a protege like the Shaykh 
of Koweyt”. And to Lord Robert Cecil he wrote in October of 1917: 


As regards purely British interests, it is, I think desirable: (a) with- 
out in any way showing any desire to annex Palestine, or establish 
a Protectorate over it, to so order our policy that when the time comes 
to choose a mandatory power for its control, by the concensus of 
opinion and the desire of the inhabitants we shall be the most likely 
candidate.” 


Thus even the term “mandate” preceded the publication of Smuts’ fa- | 


mous pamphlet and unmistakably, the term was merely being used as a 
device of Lawrence’s “new Imperialism.” As the Peace Conference 
opened the opponents of outright annexation developed yet another argu- 
ment. They called attention to the huge outlays which would be required 
if Iraq and Palestine were to be ruled directly and denounced — for rea- 





sons of economy — “the policy of the Government permanently to occupy | 


a great Empire in the Middle East”. But since the very groups which 
called for economy and the cutting down of imperial commitments also 
insisted that strategically important positions near the Suez Canal and 
the Persian Gulf be retained under British control, the creation of a sys- 
tem of effective control not involving the usual colonial commitment 
seemed the most appropriate compromise. 

The importance of the domestic compromise value of the mandate 
principle is demonstrated further by the discussion of the Treaty of Sévres. 


12” Winston Churchill, The Aftermath (New Letters (London, 1923), p. 248, 253-257, 272- 
York, 1929), p. 394-397. 275 (my italics). 
*® Shane Leslie, Mark Sykes, His Life and 





expansion, the mandate principle seemed to be tailor-made to make pos. | 
sible effective strategic and political control without the necessity of an- | 
nexation or direct administration. As Churchill put it very bluntly, “there | 
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On that occasion the term “mandate” was liberally applied to mean any 
kind of Allied control over the regions of Anatolia assigned as spheres of 
influence to France, the United Kingdom, Italy and offered to the United 
States. Cilicia was to be a French “mandate,” Adalia an Italian one, while 
“the mandate over Constantinople and the Straits” and the Armenian 
“mandate” went begging because of the American refusal to accept them. 
Most interestingly, when the United Kingdom government had to con- 
sider the future of its relations with Persia, no less than a “mandate” for 
that country was considered as a solution, its nominal independence not- 
withstanding. It must be concluded, therefore, that for the British Cabinet 
in 1917 and 1918 and for the Peace Conference in 1919 the mandate prin- 
ciple in the Middle East was accepted merely as a new means of imperial 
control, adapted to the domestic ideological and strategic needs of the 
United Kingdom government, in terms of its “no annexations” pledge and 
its promises to the Arab nationalists.” 

The French government, as has been shown, did not favor the mandate 
principle at all. It favored simple annexation in Africa and saw advan- 
tages in the Mandate System in the Middle East only after the Arab na- 
tionalist movement had succeeded in establishing a “government” under 
Feisal in Damascus. In so far as there was any non-socialist pressure at 
all it favored French rule over the Arabs without the benefit of inter- 
national supervision. French “liberation was awaited with open arms” 
by the Arabs, said General Dolot, and a chorus of French writers urged 
France’s rights in Syria on the basis of the educational, religious and cul- 
tural institutions with which the French had covered the country. As 
Charles Benoist, member of the Chamber, put it: 


We see France once more in Syria, inheriting glory, past services, 
titles, duties and ancient rights we never denied and never aban- 
doned, refashioned in the most recent period. France is the beneficiary 
of the admirable work of her monks and nuns, mistress over minds 
through her schools and over souls more through her charity than 
through faith.” 





% For the economy argument see: article in 
Nineteenth Century, November 1922, The New 
Europe, March 18, 1920, and Hansard, debate 
on October 30, 1919 and February 23, 1920. 
The strategic argument is presented in Henry A. 
Foster, The Making of Modern Iraq (Norman, 
Oklahoma, 1935), p. 43 and p. 101-103. The 


Anatolian situation is analyzed by H. H. Cum- 
ming, Franco-British Rivalry in the Post-War 
Near East (New York, 1938), p. 83-95. Lloyd 
George, for instance, could argue on March 20, 
1919, that if the King-Crane Commission in- 
quiry should show that the Iraqis did not want 
a British “mandate,” “they [United Kingdom] 


would be free to consider whether they would 
take a mandate elsewhere in Turkey.” R. S. 
Baker, Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement 
(New York, 1922), vol. III, p. 18. Also see 
Ronaldshay, op. cit., vol. III, p. 212-225. 

22 Charles Benoist, La Question Méditer- 
ranéenne (Paris, 1928), p. 164. See also 
Journal Officiel, February 14, 1919, p. 1729; 
Emile Aublé, Bagdad, son Chemin de Fer, son 
Importance, son Avenir (introduction by Her- 
riot), Paul Dudon, La Syrie et la France (Paris, 
1915), and Gontaut-Biron, Comment la France 
s’est installée en Syrie (Paris, 1919), for similar 
demands and opinions. 
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Not that French opinion opposed Arab nationalism completely. In fact 
Georges Picot was instructed to 


lay weight especially upon the point that there is no intention of 
imposing upon them [the Arabs] foreign governors, but solely of 
assisting them to create national institutions, capable of ensuring or- 
dered government. 


It was rather the principle of international supervision which annoyed the 
French nationalists. “One could trust to the wisdom of France,” wrote 


Gontaut-Biron, “to organize at her will the liberated territories of which | 
she would take charge. France is no longer a minor and has no need of 


lessons to regulate her conduct. Since there is sufficient proof of her 
moderation and justice in her past actions we may wonder why it is pre- 
tended to tie down her true interests with definite obligations to the con- 
trary.” The “true interests”, of course, involved the building of a Middle 
Eastern empire in Cilicia, in Syria, Lebanon, and some added Iraq and 
Palestine. 

Unfortunately for French plans, the Peace Conference was presented 
with a fait accompli in the form of British occupation of Syria and the 
installation of Feisal’s regime in Damascus. And under the pressure of 
the Anglo-Egyptians, the British delegation pressed Clemenceau and 
Pichon to recognize the Arab government for Syria, while France was to 
administer Lebanon directly. But Pichon adamantly stood on the Sykes- 


Picot arrangements and proceeded to twist the mandate principle to suit | 


his purpose. He stated in the famous meeting of the Council of Ten on 
March 20, 1919: 


In the new arrangements which were contemplated [i.e., the man- 
dates] no direct administration whatsoever was claimed by France. 
Since the Agreement of 1916, the whole mandatory system had been 
adopted. If a mandate were granted by the League of Nations over 
these territories, all that he asked was that France should have that 
part put aside for her. 


Lloyd George answered “that we could not do that. The League of Na- 
tions could not be used for putting aside our bargain with King Hussein.’ 
The issue was thus squarely put. The United Kingdom wanted to use the 
mandate principle in order to be able to meet the pledges to the Arabs, 
France wanted to use the same principle in order to claim all of Syria, 
which was to be prepared for independence under the “A” Mandate 
terms, without appeasing the Arab nationalists. With the final French 
occupation of Damascus and the defeat of Feisal, of course, the French 
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view won out.” The Syrian Mandate was merely a device whereby the 
French motivations for the Middle East empire could be realized in the 
face of British and Arab oppositions. Still the French nationalists con- 
tinued to denounce the mandate obligations as degrading. Premier 
Millerand, in announcing the San Remo Agreement, encorporating the 
final Middle East settlement, hardly mentioned the mandate and the 
Chamber’s reaction was limited to one member's exclaiming “did we get 
Mosul?” 

The issue of Mosul and its oil, of course, raises the problems of the 
extent to which the Mandate System served as a compromise formula 
between rival imperialist states. It is true that while there was no inter- 
allied rivalry of any kind with respect to the division of spoils in Africa 
and the Pacific, there did exist a definite rivalry between France and the 
United Kingdom in the Middle East. One purpose of the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement had been to iron out Anglo-French difficulties and to prevent 
arift in the Entente. Rivalry eased after 1916, but it lingered sufficiently 
to induce the British Cabinet to demand Mosul from France and to scrap 
the planned international regime for Palestine in favor of a British man- 
date. These changes in the Sykes-Picot Agreement were negotiated in 
December of 1918, on the eve of the Peace Conference. Clemenceau 
agreed to them only, according to André Tardieu, because Lloyd George 
made British support for France’s anti-German demands conditional upon 
French acquiescence to the United Kingdom’s Middle Eastern plans.” 
And the prolonged British efforts to install Feisal as the ruler of Syria, 
under French control, was naturally interpreted by the French govern- 
ment as further evidence of continuing rivalry. 

The existence of imperialist rivalry, however, does not imply the full 
vindication of the “realist” explanation of the acceptance of trusteeship. 
The idea of mandate added nothing to a compromise which had been 
largely worked out prior to the evolution of the principle of international 
responsibility. The compromise cushioning imperialist pressures was em- 
bodied in the Sykes-Picot Agreement, as amended, in the San Remo oil 
agreement, and in the cartel to which it gave rise. And since the man- 
dates were promptly interpreted by each government as fully consistent 
with its particular — and mutually hostile — policy motivations it cannot 
be argued that the Anglo-French compromise was facilitated by the man- 
date. Thus not only was the question of oil settled completely independ- 


* Baker, op. cit., p. 1-9. D. H. Miller, My 
Diary at the Peace Conference of Paris, vol. 
VII, p. 169-170. See also Georges Picot’s in- 
troduction to E. Nolde, L’Irak origines his- 
toriques et situation internationale, (Paris, 
19384), which makes clear that Picot and his 


government regarded the mandate over Syria as 
a means “to sacrifice certain appearances in 
order to assure herself of useful real advan- 
tages.” 
* Journal Officiel, April 28, 29, 1920, p. 545. 
% Ibid., June 25, 1920, p. 2444-2445. 
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ently of the mandate issue but after 1920 the United Kingdom could no 
longer interfere with French policy in Syria though this policy was almost 
diametrically opposed to that of London. Hall’s thesis can be bolstered 
only if the form of international government adopted for an area subject 
to intense rivalry is that of a regime able to restrain unilateral policy 
preferences, e.g. the Tangier government or the New Hebrides Con. 
dominium. 


IV. Acceptance and the Need for Commonwealth Harmony 


If the Mandate System did not serve as an inter-imperialist compro- 
mise, it functioned as a most useful principle for reconciling the clashing 
aspirations of various units of the British Empire. British statesmen sorely 
needed a formula which would meet the demands for outright annexation 
put forward by Australia, New Zealand and South Africa and the oppos- 
ing demand that the Empire refrain from further expansion. The answer, 
of course, was found in that ingenious device called the “C” Mandate. 
Smuts had gone on record as demanding outright retention of South West 
Africa for the Union and East Africa for the Empire as early as May of 
1917. The needs of empire communications called for such a policy, 
the South African urged. Mr. Massey, Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
declared in July of 1918 that the German colonies should not be left to 
the supervision of an international commission. The efforts of Mr. Hughes 
of Australia on behalf of New Guinea are too well known to require re- 
capitulation. The Dominions made the issue of annexation identical with 
their plea for equality of status at the Peace Conference, a circumstance 
which made it well nigh impossible for the War Cabinet to decide against 
them. Any other course would have created serious inter-Commonwealth 
tensions.” 

In the deliberations of the Imperial War Cabinet these pressures created 
a series of difficulties. Lloyd George attempted to dampen the annexa- 
tionist ardor of his Dominion colleagues all through 1917 and “Mr. Balfour 
suggested that the line of argument pursued by General Smuts was per- 
haps playing a little fast-and-loose with the notion of mandatory occupa- 
tion.” The British members of the Cabinet had in general approved the 
mandate principle by the end of 1918 as a compromise which would meet 
their pledges to the Arabs and uphold their policy of “no annexations’. 
But the Dominion members had by no means committed themselves, 
though Smuts eloquently argued for mandates in Armenia and Galicia. 


*° The Liberal Magazine, July and October, Churchill, op. cit., p. 150-153. Lloyd George, 
1918. Manchester Guardian, May 23, 1917. op. cit., vol. I, p. 69-70, 416. 
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In fact, in November of 1918 the First Lord of the Admiralty assured them 
that “the whole support of His Majesty's Government will be given to the 
claims of the Dominions. Obviously, the Cabinet had now progressed 
to considering the mandate principle as a compromise solution to the 
dificult problem of accommodating the Dominions and preserving inter- 
Commonwealth harmony, while remaining true to the “no annexations” 
pledge at the same time. The idea of mandatory administration seemed 
to acquire more and more useful functions in terms of the compromise 
imposed upon Lloyd George and his colleagues. 

Still, as the Peace Conference opened, the Dominion Prime Ministers 
continued to hold out for annexation and refused to consider the man- 
date idea as applicable to their claims, despite the attitude of the United 
Kingdonr delegation. In its “Draft Convention Regarding Mandates”, 
dated January 24, 1919, the British delegation proposed that mandates be 
divided into “assisted states”, i.e., “A” Mandates, and “vested territories”. 
It was stipulated that “the states placed in charge thereof [vested terri- 
tories] shall discharge all duties and responsibilities and be invested. with 
all powers and rights of a sovereign government, but they shall report 
annually to the League of Nations on all matters relating to the discharge 
of their obligations under this Convention.” These obligations included 
the duties of the Brussels Act and most of the restraints on colonial policy 
later included in the “B” Mandates.” The Dominion Prime Ministers were 
appalled by this approach and demanded reconsideration. A hurried 
Commonwealth meeting took place on January 29, and on the next day 
the now-famous Lloyd George resolution was submitted to the Council of 
Ten. It provided for three types of mandates, and of course the newly 
created category of “C” Mandates was so designed as to meet the demands 
of the Dominions. The areas claimed by them were to be ruled “as inte- 
gral portions” of Dominion territory and the description of these regions 
was so phrased as to apply particularly to New Guinea, Samoa, and South 
West Africa, without actually naming them. The Dominion delegates, 
said Churchill, agreed “to veil their sovereignty under the name, at any 
rate, of Mandate; and this Mr. Wilson was willing to accept.” The man- 
date principle, by suitable expansion, had now become the vehicle for 
reconciling the annexationism of the Dominions with the liberal ideology, 
and Lloyd George succeeded in thus maintaining harmony in the Com- 


monwealth.” 


* See the statement of General Page-Croft on 7? Churchill, op. cit., p. 151-153. Lloyd 
February 11, 1919, Hansard, vol. 112, col. 85. George, op. cit., vol. I, p. 342-344. D. H. 

*D. H. Miller, The Drafting of the Cove- Miller, “Origin of the Mandates System,” For- 
nant (New York, 1928), vol. I, p. 106-107. eign Affairs, January 1928, p. 286-289. 
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V. Acceptance and American Pressure 


While the diversity in motivations within the United Kingdom govern. 
ment was the major factor underlying the acceptance of the mandate 
principle, it is doubtful that the scruples of the French government would 
have been overcome so readily if it had not been for the pressure exerted 
by Woodrow Wilson. And the position of the United States at the Peace 
Conference provides the fourth and final force which dictated the accept- 
ance of the mandate idea as a compromise solution to a difficult dilemma. 
It is true that Wilson had not formulated any detailed plans for an inter- 
national supervisory machinery in colonial areas prior to reading the 
Smuts pamphlet of December, 1918. But the President had gone on rec- 
ord as opposing annexation and had demanded “an absolutely impartial” 
colonial settlement, which would take the aspirations of the colonial peo- 
ples into account. In addition, certain members of the United States 
delegation, notably Mr. Beer, had long advocated the establishment of 
international supervisory machinery, at least for Africa. Thus the reading 
of Smuts’ plan could not have directed Wilson’s thinking into hitherto 
unexplored approaches, especially since he had declared on his way to 
Paris that “the German colonies should be declared the common property 
of the League of Nations and administered by small nations.”” Wilson's 
first Paris Draft Covenant described the League as “the residuary trustee 
with sovereign rights of ultimate disposal” over the mandates and de- 
manded approval of the mandatory by the area’s inhabitants. Further- 
more, the people of the mandate were to have the right to appeal directly 
to the League and the League was to have “complete power of supervision 
and of intimate control.” This approach, of course, went a good deal be- 
yond anything even the most anti-imperialist British Cabinet members 
were willing to concede, not to mention the French, Japanese, and Domin- 
ion delegations. Wilson’s Second Paris Draft, consequently, diluted some 
of the more extreme wording of the First Draft by omitting the words 
“sovereign rights” but strengthened the administrative influence of the 
League by making possible direct League rule and dispensing with states 
as administrators. Furthermore, the League was still to have the right 
of terminating the mandate when the territory “can take charge of its own 
affairs.” The Second Paris Draft was dated January 20, 1919. Four days 
later the British delegation’s Draft Convention was circulated, with the 
division into “assisted states” and “vested territories”, and Wilson was 
made aware that his approach was to have difficult going. The issue was 
faced by the President on January 30, during the stormy session of the 


* Ibid., p. 281. 
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Council of Ten. Confronted with French and Dominion claims for an- 
nexation and with Lloyd George’s scheme for a threefold distinction 
between various kinds of mandates, Wilson attempted to shame his adver- 
saries into submission and failed. The redoubtable Mr. Hughes, backed 
by M. Clemenceau, proved too determined. But instead of committing 
himself completely to the acceptance of the British proposals, the Presi- 
dent managed to postpone a final decision — despite the fact that the 
Lloyd George resolution later became Article 22 of the Covenant in almost 
verbatim form. The significant difference between the resolution and the 
final draft was the provision calling for the creation of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. The resolution had made no mention of this 
feature. 

It was the insistent demand of the American delegation — giving expres- 
sion to liberal humanitarianism once more — which finally forced the in- 
clusion of the Permanent Mandates Commission clause. Wilson, in his 
Third Paris Draft of February 2, 1919, had accepted the Lloyd George 
resolution in essence. But he still insisted on the League’s right to termi- 
nate a mandate and to supervise more closely than desired by his oppo- 
nents. The resulting compromise did not meet Wilson’s demand but did 
provide for the disputed Commission as the organ of supervision. The 
amended British version was adopted as part of the Covenant on Febru- 
ary 10, despite last-minute French attempts to reduce the League role to 
“moral tutelage” and a Serbian demand that a stronger statement for 
making mandates independent be included. “For reasons of expediency”, 
Lord Robert Cecil urged, this demand should be withdrawn." Thus 
American pressure was not perhaps the greatest factor making for French 
and British acceptance of the mandate principles. However, it is certain 
that if it had not been for Wilson’s demands and Franco-British depend- 
ence on United States support in negotiating the Treaties of Versailles 
and Sévres, the content of the system might well have been different. 


VI. Conclusion 


From the analysis of the Franco-British motivations leading to the ac- 
ceptance of the Mandate System, it is clear that the principle of inter- 
national supervision served as a compromise device in four distinct 
motivational dilemmas faced by Allied statesmen: 1) the necessity of 
meeting those strands of opinion demanding “no annexations” and their 
opponents arguing for the retention of the areas in question; this implied 


™ Miller, The Drafting of the Covenant, op. cit., vol. II, p. 87-89, 103-104, 106-117, 151-153, 
194-225, 272-273. 
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the reconciliation of the liberal opinion pressing for native welfare and | 
progress though international accountability with the conservative brand 
of humanitarianism which favored the same program through unilateral 
action; 2) the need of meeting the promises for “independence” made to 
the Arabs while making possible continued Franco-British imperial con. 
trol over certain vital aspects of middle east relations, i.e. reconciling two 


sets of opposed strategic demands, each based on an assessment of “real. | 
ity”; 3) the imperious need for maintaining harmony in the Common. | 


wealth and appeasing the Dominions, while outwardly not expanding the 
Empire; and 4) the unwelcome necessity of cooperating with the de. 


mands of the United States while not going as far toward internationaliza. | 


tion as Wilson thought desirable, thus again reconciling liberal ideological 
demands with conservatism and annexationism based largely on demands 
for strategic and economic superiority. In each case the compromise in- 


volved motivational differences between domestic groups, inter-Common.- | 


wealth groups, and the views of Allied governments. In each of these 
difficulties the Mandate System was an acceptable compromise solution. 
In no case did the principle serve primarily as a compromise between rival 
powers, and in no case was it exclusively a question of meeting the gen- 
eral humanitarian motive of disinterested service to colonial progress. 
Rather, the acceptance of the principle lay in the domestic, inter-Empire 
and international pressures generated by the ordinary processes of inter- 
group relations. The same pressures were to reappear in the case of the 
Trusteeship System, with the addition of a potent new force: the demands 
of erstwhile colonial nations. 
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THE BALANCE-SHEET OF THE LEAGUE EXPERIMENT 


GERHART NIEMEYER 


I 


International Organization, no longer the exclusive preserve of dreamers 
and idealists, is now, for better or for worse, one of the palpable realities 
of world politics. Whether we choose to consider it our best hope or a 
snare and a delusion or something in between, we are compelled to 
reckon with its effects, one of which is the foreseeable cost of non-partici- 
pation in it. Its characteristic features — public debate, parliamentary 
procedures and resolution, majorities and voting blocs — all have become 
instruments of undeniable and indeed often painful efficacy in inter- 
national relations. A review conference for the purpose of evaluating the 
experience of the first ten years of Charter operations is scheduled for 
1955. Meanwhile, institutional developments within the framework of 
the Charter occur constantly, and call for policy decisions based on a pro- 
found understanding of how this or that change is likely to affect the 
international scene. In this situation, the publication of the first compre- 
hensive history of the League of Nations’ must be considered a significant 
event. It invites a fresh look at the record of the entire League experi- 
ment and a re-evaluation of the lessons which it presumably has taught us. 
At the same time, the work as such deserves attention as a possible tool 
for the understanding of the international world in which we live and of 
our task in shaping instruments for the rational control of that world. The 
appearance of Mr. Walters’ book affords us an opportunity to re-examine 
our own thinking about the League by means of testing the assumptions 
and conclusions of his study. 

The League of Nations was not in any formal sense the parent organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. At the same time, however, no one familiar 
with developments in both organizations can deny that the United Nations 
is essentially a mutation of the League. One need not necessarily agree 
with those who claim structural similarity between the League and the 


GerHart NieMEYER has taught at Princeton, Yale and Oglethorpe Universities, and, 
recently, at Columbia University. He is now Planning Adviser in the Bureau of 
United Nations Affairs, Department of State. 


1F, P. Walters, A History of the League of Nations (London: Oxford University Press, 1952), 
2 vols. 
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United Nations’ in order to recognize a continuity, from one to the other, 
of institutional purpose. The experience of the League thus has an im- 
mediate and direct significance for our understanding of the United Na- 
tions and its role in international relations. We may put it as follows; 
Unless we understand how League institutions functioned and evolved, 
it is hard to acquire a real grasp on what is going on in the United Nations, 
what forces are at work in it, and what preconceived notions play a role 
in its day-to-day activities. For example, a considerable number of 

ple who acquired their familiarity with multilateral diplomacy in the 
League still are active in the United Nations. The lessons that they and 
others have learned, or believe they learned, in the earlier institution pro- 
foundly affect their political decisions in the United Nations, so that a 
critical evaluation of those lessons is one of the important things a com- 
prehensive history of the League can help us to accomplish. 

The deepest meaning of a comprehensive study of the League emerges, 
however, in the perspective of the future. So long as our attention is fo- 
cussed on the past, and the present, it is possible to treat the League as a 
manifestation of certain historical ideas, and to concentrate on those ideas 
as having shaped its purpose and the structure or as ends which the 
League sought with greater or lesser success, to realize. In the perspec- 
tive of the future, this approach will not do. Here the League must be 
regarded primarily as number one in a series of experiments with instr- 
ments of international political control. The United Nations is the num- 
ber two. After 1955 we may, as a result of the review conference, confront 
number three and there is no reason to assume that even it would be the 
last item in the series. With respect to the problems of international 
organization, this generation finds itself in a situation similar to our 18th 
and 19th century forebears, as they focussed their attention on legislation 
as an instrument of rational control of social processes. They needed, 
and undertook, extensive studies not only of the philosophical ideas that 
ought to shape the laws, but also of the empirical effects that certain laws 
had upon the social patterns they were intended to control. If such en- 
pirical studies, as this writer believes, are indispensable means for learning 
how to use novel instruments of social and political control, then it is 
imperative that the League, as the first completed experiment in inter- 
national organization, be subjected to the most painstaking empirical 


scrutiny. 


2 See Leland M. Goodrich, “From League of Nations to United Nations’’, International Organiza- 
tion, I, p. 3-21. 
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II 


We assume, then, that the League is not of mere historical interest, that 
it belongs to the category of novel instruments of political control, that its 
efficacy and even its effects are not yet fully understood, that it was prob- 
ably the first in a series of similar ventures in which we shall engage, and, 
because first, merits thoroughgoing appraisal lest the later attempts suffer 
from ignorance and misunderstanding. We assume, in other words, that 
the balance of the League experiment must be included as an active item 
in our present calculations. If this assumption is granted, the lessons to 
be learned from the League experiment are among the things we should 
expect to emerge from a history of the institution. For this we should 
need an appraisal of the League in terms of its functions, an appraisal, i.e., 
in terms of the expectations, hopes, and purposes under which the organi- 
zation actually operated. 

If what we should need is an evaluation of the performance and results 
of the League, the first requirement would be a clearly established yard- 
stick of what would constitute success or failure. This yardstick must be 
determined with elaborate care, for it constitutes the basis of meaningful 
description and communication about the object of the study. This is the 
point at which this history of the League first reveals its inherent short- 
comings. The underlying philosophy, the concept of the League is never 
established firmly as a basis of communication. The “purpose” of the 
League is supposed to emerge from an account of the making of the Cove- 
nant, an accumulation of all that was said about and intended for the new 
institution. Whose purposes, hopes and expectations are to be considered 
the true concept of the League? What, after having studied the ideas of 
the originators and their predecessors, are we to take the League to be, 
and what would the League take itself to be? The historian mentions 
Wilson’s ideals, British realistic moderation, French acquiescence, Ameri- 
can isolationist opposition. He can trace the diverse elements which 
entered into the Covenant and even assign preponderance to one or the 
other of them. But after all is said and done, and the League is founded, 
the historical record leaves us with but a number of differing views as to 
the hoped-for effects of the League, and without any compelling reason 
for preferring one to the other as the “true” measure of League perform- 
ance. Obviously, the function of the League is not a concept that can be 
derived from any one of these historical and subjective reactions to the 
Covenant, or, for that matter, from the original intentions of any one of 
the individuals or groups who had a share in the genesis of the League. 
Furthermore, the history of the Covenant explicitly mentions only those 
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influences which happened to be vocal at the time and fails to do justice 
to elements that remained beyond the scope of the Covenant; elements 
which, however, for this very reason helped to mold the function of the 
League in actual operations. 

Before pursuing our discussion further, we must attempt to do here 
what Mr. Walters omitted in his study: we must establish a working con- 
cept of what the League as an institution was, what “normal expectations” 
or purposes guided it in day-to-day actions and reactions. This concept 
can be formulated, on an analytical rather than a historical basis, roughly 
as follows: The League as an organization of nations, an organization of 
potentially universal character, centering in a general and representative 
organ as well as in a small and “executive” organ, based on a Covenant 
containing elaborate procedures for the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes, a universal guarantee of territorial integrity, a promise 
of a grand coalition against any state that illegally resorted to war, and 
the prospect of eventual universal disarmament, — this institution would 
have to be looked upon as a world community of nations, an entity more 
than the sum of its parts and something radically different from the tradi- 
tional pattern of international relations (i.e., a pattern characterized by 
national power interests, competitive armaments and fluctuating alli- 
ances). Irrespective of what Wilson or others chose to say or not to say, 
the League, so constituted, would necessarily be regarded as intending to 
place the use of national arms and diplomacy under the control of gen- 
eral principles of law and the common interests of a world order. These 
features of community so deceptively analogous to the domestic commv- 
nities in which our daily experiences are cast, would induce a general 
tendency, among people everywhere, to draw certain possibly subcon- 
scious parallels between League and State, to expect from the League 
results comparable to those of a government, and from its members atti- 
tudes similar to those of citizen. This view and its inherent expectations 
must be regarded as a real commitment. It is reasonable and appropriate 
to consider this the function or purpose of the League. 

It is legitimate to attribute this purpose of “world community” to the 
League even though there is a perspective in which these expectations 
appear quixotic, and hence any judgment of the League based on them 
would be decried as unfair. An international organization making its 
appearance in a war-weary world and equipping itself with the above- 
mentioned features makes certain implicit pretensions; and, whether its 
goals are or are not realizable, it must be judged either a failure or a suc: 
cess in the light of them. The task of the historian may end with this 
judgment; the task of the political analyst, however, carries beyond the 
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point of a mere verdict. He must proceed with the thesis that even though 
the League may have failed in terms of its inherent intent, it has been 
nevertheless a real factor in international relations for a period of time. 
Its operations therefore must be studied as sources of knowledge not only 
about international organization, but also about international relations as 
such. The effects which this organization has had on the attitudes of gov- 
ernments and the policies of nations, as well as the effects which govern- 
ments and policies have had on the functioning of the organization, are 
revealing and must be studied with great care, quite apart from the 
question of the success of League purposes. Unfortunately, this approach 
to the subject of international organization is not too frequently found in 
the literature, although it should recommend itself on the ground that it 
is reasonably free from preconceived notions and ideological fixations. 
It approaches the subject in somewhat the following mood: “We have 
here a phenomenon that is new in the history of international relations. 
It has obviously been established and operated with a specific purpose in 
mind. We need to know the purpose, but, since this is a new experiment, 
we also need to know whether an institution of this kind actually furthers 
and promotes that purpose, and, if it does not, what other effects it has 
in the real world.” 

If it is reasonable and desirable that the phenomena of international 
organization should be analyzed in this manner, it is also meaningful to 
inquire what a history of the League has to contribute to such a study. 
The raising of this question does not necesssarily impose on the historian 
of the League a standard or purpose which he would be unwilling to ac- 
cept and could reject as an unfair basis of judgment, because the question 
itself is nothing more than a methodological device for finding out what 
exactly was in the historian’s mind when he described the League. Such 
a device is certainly permissible when the historian does not tell his read- 
ers what assumptions and criteria determined his writing. Mr. Walters 
gives us no direct statement of his philosophic frame of reference. Since 
he undertakes to describe and explain what went on in the League, one 
must of necessity ask whether his description looks upon causes and ef- 
fects beyond the League proper or chooses to ignore what happened out- 
side of the four walls of Geneva. On the whole Mr. Walters appears to 
have confined his explanation to a narrow Covenant framework. This 
does not means that we are never told about decisions in London, Rome, 
or Washington that affected the League, but that the entire account is 
cast in the mold of an approval or disapproval that presupposes a picture 
of reality based on Covenant hopes and expectations. The League plays 
the hero’s role in his story, no less so for its having perished at the end. 
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In the following pages this thesis will be tested by contrasting Mr. Walters 
treatment of certain phases of the League with the kind of analysis pro- | 
posed above. The comparison is meant to raise the fundamental question 


| 


of the adequacy of Mr. Walters’ categories of description and thus, by i 

implication, the question of the accuracy of his account. It also intends che 

to suggest certain other categories which, so this writer believes, would 198 

have been better suited to the purpose of grasping what really happened ll 

under the League and to the League. To this end we will select events bes 

that can be considered “test cases” for the League, always thinking of that a 
a 


institution as an experiment in political control. 
One can speak of “test cases” for the League only in the sense that cer- th 
tain events served either to prove or to disapprove the soundness of the . 


basic concept of the League. On the premise that the “world-commu- pre) 
nity” concept, as outlined above, adequately represents the purpose of ries 
the League, it is fair and reasonable to select as decisive those moments p 

con 


in League history in which national power interests clashed in violent his 
conflict, rather than to look for evidence of League effectiveness among 7 F 
less political actions (e.g., the financial rescue of Austria, the exchange : 
of certain populations, or the Saar administration). There are those who 
would invite us to overlook the spectacular dramatic events and to concen- Co 
trate our attention on the great achievements of the League in economic < 
and social, humanitarian and cultural fields. They would be correct - 
in considering these achievements as the true measure of the League if . ; 
one were to begin with a different assumption as to what the League | - 
purported to be. If, however, one accepts our thesis that the League must | Th 
be regarded as having been essentially a universal communal organization 
of nations committed to the maintenance of peace, the assertion of the Stat 
rule of law over national power interests, and the solidarity of all against kind 
any lawbreaking aggressor, it follows that the moments of acute political the ; 
conflict are the crucial tests and that those other activities, no matter how be tk 
beneficial, have only marginal significance as regards passing judgment 5, 
of the League. In this sense, we follow the generally held view that 
Manchuria and Ethiopia are the two decisive tests of the League. In his 
addition, we should like to include in the discussion a few similar cases: Wh 
Vilna, the first aggression considered by the Council, a case which the . 
League abandoned in the face of opposition from Russia; Corfu, the first 
case in which the League bowed to the will of a defiant great power Pia 
among its members; the Greco- -Bulgarian dispute, which was prevented fem 
from breaking into open hostility by a simple telegram from the President rae 
of the Council; and the Chaco conflict, which the League was unable to 
stop in spite of complete singleness of mind among its members on the 


issues of the case. 
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The invasion of Manchuria by Japan came before the League in two 
phases: the Council dealt with it, under Article 11, from September 1931 
to March 1932, and the Assembly handled it, under Article 15, from March 
1982 until February 1933. The Council at first passed a resolution calling 
upon Japan and China to negotiate directly, meanwhile hoping for the 
best; later on a Japanese veto prevented it from adopting another resolu- 
tion pressing for immediate withdrawal of Japanese troops. Finally it 
appointed the Lytton Commission which had orders to investigate the 
circumstances of the conflict impartially and with serene detachment from 
the urgency of the military situation. The Assembly accepted Stimson’s 
proposed non-recognition doctrine, and, having failed in prolonged at- 
tempts at conciliation, adopted a statement based on the Lytton Report 
condemning Japan ‘for its aggressive action. Neither body at any time 
contemplated action to stop Japan and protect the territorial integrity of 
China aganist the aggressor. Mr. Walters roundly deplores this failure 
of the League: “The aggression had taken place, vast territories had been 
torn from the victim, and yet all they (the Members) had done was to 
refuse to recognize the new State. . . . In consequence, men’s faith in the 
Covenant as an effective barrier against war had been profoundly shaken. 
The small powers, in particular, had learned to doubt, not so much the 
efficacy of the League system, as the will of the great powers to apply it”. 
He leaves little doubt that he identifies himself with this view of the small 
powers. The great powers failed to lead where they should have led. 
The United States sinned by remaining aloof from the League, and Lon- 
don, Paris, and Rome by harboring “a certain amount of sympathy for the 
State which had dared to use its military preponderance to impose its own 
kind of justice”. Mr. Walters does not close his eyes to the difficulty of 
the situation which the great powers faced in the fall of 1931, paralyzed 
as they were by economic depression and unsettled conditions in Europe. 
He can understand why the powers thought they could not risk war with 
Japan, but in the sense in which he would understand why the man killed 
his wife, without thereby abandoning the strict demands of the law. 
What were the policies of the powers, both with respect to the Far East 
and otherwise? How did they relate to the demands of collective secu- 
rity, and how could they or should they have been changed to fit those 
demands? Mr. Walters does not instruct us on these matters. The pic- 
ture he draws is one dominated by the ideal expectations of the Covenant 
(and in the framework of his study, what other picture could he draw? ), 
and expectations of strong measures justified by “the unanimity of all the 
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disinterested Members”. All we learn about the real policies of the powers 
is that the Members failed to live up to these expectations, the great 


powers for understandable but nevertheless regrettable reasons of their | 


own, and the small powers because of the “absence of leadership from 


Britain and France”. The implication is that the fulfillment of Covenant | 
expectations by the great powers would have produced generally bene. 


ficial results, either in the sense that it would have erected an “effective 
barrier against war” or that it would have contributed to an evolution 
toward a generally more desirable state of affairs. Thus the central ques- 
tion about the League as a factor in international affairs is begged rather 
than raised in a setting of relevant evidence and information. 

The other major test case, by contrast, is described as the moment of 
greatest triumph as well as of tragic downfall. For the application of 
sanctions against Italy is hailed as the fulfillment of Covenant expecta- 
tions against a great power. Again Mr. Walters considers the pressure 
of small powers as the virtuous influence which compelled Britain and 
France to play their cards according to strict and open League rules 
rather than according to the poker methods of power politics. Contrary 
to widely held opinions, he feels that even lacking an oil embargo, per- 
severance in the already voted sanctions would have sufficed to bring Italy 
to her knees. It was the sinister influence of the French, and particularly 
the Hoare-Laval plan, which broke the back of the League action and 
spelled the ultimate defeat of collective security, a defeat from which the 
League was never, he alleges, able to recover. Mr. Walters casts his story 
in terms of a conflict between the forces of good and evil: “To simple 
minds it seemed evident that a struggle had now begun between the 
League of Nations and the Fascist regime which could only end by the 
victory of one and the defeat of the other.” He is unable to see any mean- 
ing in the policies of countries which “assumed that the policy of sanctions 
could be carried out in a friendly spirit, without interrupting normal re- 
lations with the Italian government in other respects, or destroying the 
prospects of a settlement by compromise” — a policy which he describes 
as a “deliberate refusal to face the facts.” 

Now it is quite possible that there was a deliberate refusal to face the 
facts, but there are other ways of interpreting the policies in which Switz- 
erland, the United Kingdom, France and other countries agreed. At any 
rate, a description of facts cast in the mold chosen by Mr. Walters does 
not yield much information that could enlighten us on the interaction 
between international organization and national policies. It simply will 
not do to assume that the defeat of Italy at the hands of the League would 
have been the preface to a millenium of universal peace, or that the in- 
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terest of small powers in collective security was (and still is) the touch- 
stone of political wisdom which the great powers ought to have used to 
guide them in their policy decisions. 

The inferences which must be drawn from Mr. Walters’ treatment of 
these (and other) test cases for the League security machinery are fairly 
obvious. “If the great powers had recognized and done their duty under 
the Covenant,” he seems to be saying, “the confidence of all nations in 
the League would have been confirmed, and, even if universal peace 
would not have resulted immediately, definite improvement in inter- 
national relations would have taken place and the world would have pro- 
gressed that much further on the road to law and order.” If it is not 
unfair to attribute this thesis to him, one could certainly expect to be 
shown some evidence for it in the course of League history. A survey of 
a number of cases involving small powers, in comparison with the major 
tests of great power conflict, may possibly yield some information in this 


respect. 
IV 


In the Vilna case, fighting between Poland and Lithuania occurred first 
in connection with the Russo-Polish war of 1920 and subsequently as a 
result of a Polish coup against the former Lithuanian capital of Vilna. 
The Council proposed an armistice and a plebiscite and began to form 
an international armed force to supervise them. Faced with a hostile 
reaction to these measures on the part of Russia and a simultaneous re- 
luctance on the part of Lithuania to submit to a plebiscite at that time, 
the Council dropped the matter, which remained an open sore in the inter- 
national situation for many years. In the Greco-Bulgarian conflict of 1925, 
border incidents between these two countries had led to rising tensions 
that culminated in the concentration of Greek troops for an impending 
offensive into Bulgarian territory. Briand, as President of the Council, 
dispatched a telegram to the parties demanding the immediate cessation 
of hostilities. The “order” proved effective, the offensive was called off, a 
commission of observers supervised the cease-fire, and the dispute was 
eventually settled by peaceful negotiations. The Chaco war between 
Bolivia and Paraguay (1932-1935) concerned a disputed territory over 
which there had been sporadic fighting in the past. An effort by a com- 
mission dispatched to the scene by the Council to conciliate the dispute 
was a failure. The League then tried to “starve” both parties of arms and 
ammunitions by placing an embargo on them. When the war turned in 
favor of Paraguay, Bolivia brought the matter before the Assembly (under 
Article 15) and accepted the unanimous report of the League. When 
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Paraguay, trusting more to her arms, rejected the report, the embargo was er 
lifted as far as Bolivia was concerned, whereupon Paraguay left the | hon 
League, just as Japan had done two years before. The war was finally stren 
settled by a group of six American states rather than by League action. whicl 
What, if anything, can one infer from these three cases? In the Vilna in 
case the Council was willing to set up procedures of pacific settlement but 4 
not to face a case of aggression, or even to insist on the execution of its | ao 
own decisions when Russia objected. There was loyalty to League prin. of in 
ciples, but not to the extent of taking steps which would have engaged the dies 
great powers in military commitments in a part of the world from which anyth 
they had just decided to retreat. Not so in the Greco-Bulgarian case, in alway 
which the League and the great powers were so much identified that it is ing g 
difficult to say which influence was decisive in preventing hostilities, de 
However, the Chaco case, which on Mr. Walters’ implicit theory should va 
have been settled even more speedily than the Greco-Bulgarian dispute spher 
(since the latter constituted such an obvious advance over the Vilna case), powe 


was in the end a complete failure as far as the League was concerned, the ins 
war continuing until the point of exhaustion was reached. Nevertheless, dow 
all were agreed that the Chaco war was undesirable, the report of the | of th 
Assembly was unanimous, and defiant Paraguay was liable to be treated | gard 
as an aggressor by the community of nations. In spite of the general con- | this 1 
demnation, the force of public opinion was sufficient neither to stop two Ethic 
very small nations from cutting each other to pieces, nor to induce any othe 
great power to use its influence as Britain and France had used their in- Sine 
fluence on Greece in 1925. If the comparison of the three cases does not | for #] 
permit of any other conclusion, it is at least possible to see that the Brita 
League's success in one (small power conflict) case did not improve its 4, ; 
chances of settling the next case on the strength of the precedent. due 

One is therefore forced to look for other factors which would explain lectiv 
why the League was successful in 1925, but had failed in 192] and was | ¢y , 
to fail again in 1932, in dealing with small power conflicts. One cannot the 1 
help noticing that the Chaco conflict, like the Vilna case, occurred in a powe 
region far from the centers of the great League powers, that no vital inter- lee 
ests of these powers were endangered in either case, and that active 
intervention could have been interpreted as an encroachment on the aia 
spheres of interest of Russia in the first case, and the United States in the in th 
second. By contrast Greece and Bulgaria formed part of a region in which ant 
Britain and France were not only interested in maintaining the status quo, | 





ene 
but also capable of giving effect to their will. All of which simply em- | M : 
phasizes the fact that even successful collective action under the League emp 


did not suspend the laws according to which power conditions the actions | 
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of states among each other! This would suffice to place a large question 
mark beside Mr. Walters’ implicit demand that the great powers, instead 
of carrying in mind the requirements and limitations of their “positions of 
strength”, should follow the example of the small powers, i.e., of nations 
which in their very nature do not have the same preoccupations and 
responsibilities. 

It would be a further grave mistake, however, to believe that one can 
conclude, simply, that action under the League was governed by the laws 
of international power, just as policy was prior to the League, and that 
therefore the League can be discounted as something which neither added 
anything to, nor took anything away from international relations as they 
always have been conducted. A comparison of the three conflicts involv- 
ing great powers must give rise to doubts about the validity of any such 
sweeping application of “realistic” dogma. The Corfu incident took place 
near “home”, close to the great power centers and certainly within the 
sphere of interests vital to both Britain and France. Although the small 
powers pressed for an assertion of League authority in view of Italy’s law- 
less use of force, and although the Council discussed the case officially, 
the matter was finally settled not by the League but by the then equivalent 
of the Conference of Foreign Ministers, and on terms which without re- 
gard for law and justice gave Italy most of what she demanded. While 
this was a clear display of the “solidarity of the big fellows”, the Italo- 
Ethiopian conflict concerned the same set of powers, drawn together by 
a similar degree of mutually compatible interests (as proved by the tacit 
Franco-British condonement if not encouragement of Italian preparations 
for the Ethiopian campaign during the first half of 1935), but this time 
Britain and France led the collective measures of the League against Italy. 
Or, if one would analyze the Manchurian situation in power terms, it is 
clear that Manchuria was far away and there was no prospect of any col- 
lective action in the Far East, but nevertheless the League, again with the 
full endorsement of not only the United Kingdom and France, but also 
the United States, undertook to condemn and criticize one of the great 
powers to the point where that power felt compelled to withdraw from 
the organization. From Corfu to Manchuria to Ethiopia we find a definite 
increase in the degree of “idealistic” motivation as contrasted with motives 
based on power considerations. There seems to be no rhyme nor reason 
in this “evolution”, for the first two cases —in which the Covenant was 
not heeded — occurred during a period when “the political conditions were 
generally favorable to collective security and confidence in the League 
was still unbroken, while sanctions against an aggressor were finally at- 
tempted when the League was already discredited and world politics 
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(under the impact of the Manchurian debacle, the failure of the Disarma- 
ment Conference, the breakdown of Locarno, and the reversion to alli. 


| 


ances and “four power pacts”) had reverted to a pattern of armaments, | 


pressures, and competitive power maneuvers. Hence it is not possible to 
explain the “improvement” in the conformity of British and French poli- 


cies to Covenant expectations from Corfu to Manchuria to Ethiopia asa _ 


function of improvements in power relations. Quite obviously, the ideol- 
ogy of the League played a role as an independent factor, inducing these 
states to actions which would not appear justified from the point of view 
of relative power. 

But can these policies or motives be booked on the side of “improve. 
ment’? Is it possible to discern progress in the imposition of sanctions 
against Italy, despite the fact that the League was unable to prevent the 
aggressor from destroying his victim? Is there some gain, on the two- 
steps-forward-one-step-backward theory, which future generations can 
hope to use as a foundation for a more effective structure of international 
order? Is there a sense in which the League, in spite of failures and de- 
feats, can be called the “gentle civilizer” of international relations? These 
are questions which Mr. Walters’ book brings to mind and which call for 
further inquiry into the balance of the League experiment. If, in the fol- 
lowing pages, some ideas about these matters are essayed, they ought to 
be taken as hypotheses and suggestions rather than as contentions, as an 
invitation to rather than a product of, penetrating research into the prob- 
lems of international organization.° 


¥ 


1. It does not seem unreasonable to assert that the League, as an inter- 
national organization dedicated to the “outlawing” of aggression, consti- 
tuted a commitment of the great powers. The commitment was neither 
defined nor definable in concrete geographical or military terms. It called 
for loyalty to a general principle of international order. The outlawry of 
aggression constituted the very core of the League system, as can be seen 
from the continuous attempts to define this concept more precisely and 
to enlist national policies more rigidly in its defense. It has also been 
seen that the small powers in all cases of League action looked to and de- 
pended on the great powers for leadership, even if they themselves some- 
times actively demanded to be led with more energy and force than were 
readily forthcoming. The great powers, on their part, seemed to expect 

It would be particularly important to carry new experience of the Korean action which, of 


on this kind of research with respect to cases course, lies beyond the scope of this article. 
under the United Nations, especially the entirely 
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the small powers to refrain from pressing an issue when they (the great 
powers ) were unwilling to incur the responsibilities of action in any given 
case. Hence to the extent to which the existence of the League estab- 
lished a commitment to resist and repress aggression, this commitment fell 
specifically on the shoulders of the great powers. It meant that whenever 
there occurred anything which in general parlance could be classified as 
aggression, the great powers would find themselves under the assumption 
that they were pledged to act against the aggressor, regardless of existing 
limitations of their capacity, other commitments, or specific national in- 
terests. Thus the commitment would not in and of itself be based on or 
confined by, the realities of power. Nevertheless, the commitment was 
real. And its most peculiar feature was that, though it did not flow from 
political realities, its fulfillment or non-fulfillment could make and unmake 
political realities. The great powers thus found themselves committed 
in a most unreal fashion, but if they failed to honor the responsibility, 
other nations would immediately draw important inferences about the 
capacity or determination of the great powers to play their historical role. 
In other words, the Covenant commitment, like any other commitment, 
engaged the prestige of the leading League powers, i.e., Britain and 
France, although, unlike any other commitment, this one had not been 
conceived in accordance with available resources of power and positions 
of strength. The League actions in the cases of Manchuria and Ethiopia 
tested not merely the League, but also the strength and determination of 
the United Kingdom and France. The latter's “failure of nerve” was taken 
to be a true measure of their real power which, so Italy, Germany and 
Japan concluded, was not as great as they claimed it to be. In the sense 
in which this decrease of British and French prestige caused the revisionist 
powers to underestimate their opponents and overestimate their own 
capacities, aggressive tendencies must have been encouraged thereby. 
Thus Ethiopia can be said to have been set up by Manchuria, and Munich 
by Ethiopia, and Hitler’s decision to go into what he conceived to be an 
easy war to have been rooted largely in the estimates of French and 
British strength and determination which the League test cases had 
yielded. 

One might conclude from this that if these highly unrealistic tests had 
never occurred, and if a show of French and British power for Hitler's 
benefit had been made within a proper setting of capacities as relating to 
national interests, Hitler would not have been edged into the two-front 
war which proved just as disastrous for Europe as it was for Germany. 
One might, to be sure, argue that the United Kingdom and France put 
a full measure of devotion into those two League actions and resisted 
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aggression “as the law commanded,” Hitler’s fatal misapprehension could 
also have been avoided. This, however, would be to ignore another phase 
of the League commitment, viz. the commitment to maintain “peace,” and 
to support any move, institution, procedure, or tendency enlisted under 
that fair banner. This means that the commitment to uphold and enforce 
“the law” in all but minor cases could never assume the form of a delib- 
erate show or threat of force, or even of a hint that the prosecution of 
League principles might possibly “aggravate the situation.” It means, 
furthermore, that certain measures sentimentally linked to the idea of 
peace would be taken, again regardless of the realities of the power situa- 
tion. Thus, e.g., disarmament, perfectly meaningful and sensible in the 
context of the Pacific Pact of 1922, was pushed with great energy in 1930 
and 1932, at a time when the order of Europe was definitely disturbed and 
Germany was badly straining at the leash. The attempt to attain disarma- 
ment without q political settlement was unrealistic, but unilateral disar- 
mament, as practised particularly by the United Kingdom as a gesture of 
good will, was “worse than a crime, it was a blunder”. 

2. The double character of the League commitment was reflected in 
League procedures which envisaged both enforcement and conciliation. 
The two major test cases for the League are perfect examples of these two 
purposes defeating each other. Any demand for energetic action could 
be, and usually was, met with the contention that a peaceful settlement 
was still possible, and that its prospects must not be endangered by pres- 
sure on the part of the League. Both Japan and Italy could always find 
eager ears for their claims that negotiations were still under way and 
showed continued promise. Italy was repeatedly assured that there was 
no intention of pushing sanctions to an extreme and that the hope for a 
negotiated settlement could always bring about a slowing down or even 
a suspension of sanctions. At the same time, however, there was an out- 
cry of indignation against the Hoare-Laval plan precisely because it con- 
stituted a compromise which, instead of crushing the aggressor, secured 
for him the fruits of his criminal action. While action was taken in both 
cases that had a deeply humiliating and antagonizing effect on the two 
nations in question, great care was taken to pretend that otherwise every- 
thing was normal, and that no real hurt to them had been intended. Right 
in the middle of League action against Italy, that country was allowed to 
join with the United Kingdom, France and other League powers in an 
indignant declaration condemning the kind of step which Germany had 
taken in re-occupying the Rhineland. 

One cannot help concluding from all this that whatever else the League 
was able to achieve, it was simply incapable of lending itself to a show 
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of force and determination of the kind that would have put Hitler on 
notice as to the amount of resistance he must reckon with. Successful and 
consistent enforcement of the League “law” was not within the possibili- 
ties of that organization, even if the great powers had acted precisely in 
line with Covenant expectations. An aggressor, if he only took care to 
remain in the League and play an active role in its deliberations, could 
always ward off the worst the League was capable of doing to him simply 
by dropping a hint that conciliation was still around the corner. The 
argument that any given League action was likely to endanger world 
peace was, in general, all that was needed to cause its dilution or post- 

mement. Nor was successful conciliation a realistic possibility in any 
case of flagrant aggression. While enforcement, as also the condemnation 
that was its prerequisite, touched the sensitivities of proud nations to the 
point where nothing but a victory of their arms could satisfy them, con- 
ciliatory appeals had little chance of success. On either side, the test cases 
of the League unavoidably exposed the great powers to the ignominy of 
failure, to loss of prestige, to contempt for inconsistency, and to charges 
of immorality. Failure of enforcement could be counted on to result in 
underestimation of their strength, while failure of conciliation would place 
them in a humiliating position as suppliants at the feet of aggressors. 
Failure to attempt enforcement would deprive them of their support 
among smaller powers and call in doubt their general reputation for loy- 
alty and reliability, while failure to attempt conciliation would draw upon 
them the charge of a misuse of the League for the promotion of their own 
power ambitions. 

3. If in all these respects it did not immediately remove the conditions 
and attitudes that usually go under the name of “power politics,” the 
League need not for that reason be called a failure. Nobody could de- 
mand or expect more than that the League should set in motion forces 
and developments that in due course would bring into being a new kind 
of international system, a system free from the “expectation of violence” 
and the irrational conflicts of power rivalry. Thus it is highly important 
to formulate with the greatest possible precision the gradual changes in 
the attitudes of governments that this expected evolution would demand, 
and to ask to what extent, if any, such changes actually occurred. Again, 
these demands can be inferred from the inner logic of the League pattern, 
as set forth above. Progress toward the full realization of the League 
ideal would become possible only as governments developed the “habit” 
of settling their disputes peacefully, of conducting their foreign policies 
with an increasing awareness of a “general interest” (rather than with a 
view to the “particular interest” of national competitive power), and of 
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using their force, especially the threat of force, in solidarity with all others 
for the defense of the system as such (rather than for the defense of their 
national positions). This is on the whole the yardstick that Mr. Walters 
applies in his evaluation of national conduct under the League. He, like 
most observers, is far from demanding perfection at the outset; he even 
is willing to accept hypocrisy as “a bow to virtue”. This implies that prog. 
ress is considered possible through a series of unsuccessful League actions, 
provided of course that on these occasions nations give evidence of their 
loyalty to League principles and of their good will as regards attempting 
to obey the rules. But what, clearly, is involved here is the hope that 
international confidence will, as a result of partially successful actions, 
“accumulate” — much as, according to the Catholic dogma, merit accumu- 
lates through the deeds of saints, to be used as a common treasure for 
future need. 

Moreover, if we compare actual historical events with these expecta- 
tions, we cannot refuse the great powers anything less than a passing 
grade. If partial compliance with League expectations is partial success, 
the great powers did not do badly at all. Italy submitted the Wal-Wal 
dispute to arbitration. The United Kingdom, so averse to the rigidities 
of collective security, was ready to use the threat of force (and actual 
force, if enacted economic sanctions can be classified as such) in defense 
of the League system against Italy. Bolivia was willing to cooperate with 
the League in the settlement of the Chaco dispute. China, at least during 
the Manchurian phase of the conflict, rested her case so completely on 
League principles that she even refrained from resisting Japanese aggres- 
sion. Italy and Japan recognized the competence of the League as an 
agent for peaceful settlement by remaining in the League throughout the 
duration of their aggression; they actually participated in discussion of 
the respective conflicts. Both the United Kingdom and France acted in 
deference to the “general interest” when, contrary to their previous align- 
ment on Italy’s side, they led a communal enforcement action against that 
country. In all these actions, there was a considerable measure of respect 
for the League as a whole; and if, according to the principle in magnis 
voluisse sat est, a general rally to the cause is a halfway-house on the road 
to success, even when it falls short of its goal, then the collective applica- 
tion of sanctions against Italy in 1935 should have given great encourage- 
ment to the hope for a fully working League. 

Actually, the opposite took place. The League ideal required that 
eventually there should be a general relaxation, a universal détente, on 
the basis of confidence in the “hue and cry” of collective security. It also 
demanded a general “rationalization” of international politics as a result of 
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the use of multilateral discussion and formalized procedvres of settlement. 
At the beginning there was, moreover, widespread expectation that these 
benefits would be brought about by increasingly frequent actions of gov- 
emments bearing witness to their faith in the League. The fact neverthe- 
less remains that the period of greatest confidence in the League, a period 
of considerable relaxation and “rationalization”, came before 1931, par- 
ticularly between 1925 and 1931, and that during the period from 1931 
to 1936, for all the frantic activity in accordance with the demands of the 
Covenant, there was scant evidence of hope or faith in ultimate success. 
After 1936, indeed, there was outspoken lack of confidence in the League. 
In short, the period of greatest reliance on Covenant principles did not, 
as it was expected to do, coincide with that of most frequent resort to the 
League as an instrument of international politics. Before 1931, all the 
great issues had been settled without benefit of League diplomacy or pro- 
cedures. Disarmament, Reparations, the German problem (Locarno), 
the problem of the United States (Kellogg Pact), the Japanese problem 
(Pacific Pact), the Chinese problem (Nine Power Treaty), the Turkish 
problem (Lausanne), etc.,— these, together with the peace treaties and 
the system of French alliances, had been the cornerstones of the post-war 
political system, and the fact must be faced that they had not been laid 
with the help of the League. After 1931, by contrast, the League was 
used extensively, one could almost say exclusively, as the means of achiev- 
ing settlement of problems that the great powers were either unable or 
unwilling to face on their own. But the period yields no evidence of the 
calm confidence in the victory of League principles that had prevailed 
before 1931. On the contrary, after the greatest and most impressive dis- 
play of League solidarity in 1936, hopelessness and despair became gen- 
eral. Hence it is obviously not possible to establish a one-to-one relation 
between the practice of policies and actions in obedience to League prin- 
ciples and the development of ever-increasing confidence in the League 
system. 

If the degree of confidence under the League system cannot be under- 
stood as an evolutionary effect of the Covenant-abiding practices of na- 


_ tions, some other explanation must be found. In terms of what develop- 








ments can we comprehend the meaning of the high degree of sure confi- 
dence in the League during the ‘twenties, as contrasted with the ever 
declining assurance of the ’thirtiesP The picture begins to make sense if 
one recalls that before 1931 the pattern of international politics was or- 
dered by two great systems, the one centering in the Washington agree- 
ments and covering the Pacific area, and the other based on the Locarno 
Pact and covering at least the western part of Europe (with Russia tied 
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in loosely through the 1926 Treaty of Berlin). All the great powers were 
at this period capable of enjoying a considerable measure of reassurance 
regarding each other's aims and ambitions, which is what we usually mean 


when we speak of the “balance of power”.* Both systems, however, were | 


upset during the early ’thirties. The Washington system, somewhat shaken 
by the London Conference of 1930, was seriously damaged by Japan’ 


move against Manchuria. The Locarno system, already in need of repair | 


when Germany obtained full freedom from internal controls and subse. 
quently attempted a partial union with Austria, fell asunder when Hitler 


left the Disarmament Conference and introduced conscription. After | 


this, there was only the Stresa Front which, together with the Franco- 


Russian treaty, seemed capable of restoring some measure of security to | 


Europe. But it too disappeared in the course of the Ethiopian conflict. 
Now this analysis seems to indicate that the confidence-building effects 

of collective security did not as a matter of course develop as a result of 

the spread of those practices called for by the Covenant, since they were 


strong at the time when the League was relatively little used and in de. 


cline at the time when nations more generally resorted to League proce. 
dures. Rather, the time of high optimism for collective security coincided 
with the existence of a balance of power system, and the period of waning 


faith in the League was that in which the balance was undermined but | 


there was still some hope of regaining it. After every vestige of the bal- 
ance of power was gone, in 1936, no confidence in collective security 
remained either. These conjunctures suggest that the expectation of evo- 
lutionary development toward a new international order as a result of 
gradually forming “habit patterns” of governments may not be sound. It 
also suggests that collective security may actually be dependent on an 
underlying balance of power, in the sense in which certain scholars have 
already argued that international law is dependent on a previous stabili- 
zation of international power relations.’ In other words, if it is a truism 
that collective security requires an awareness of common interest, we 
must conclude that an abstract idea of common interest (e.g. “order under 
law”) is insufficient, and that only a concrete political interest common 
to the key nations (and yet not offensive to others) can render a system 
of collective security workable. If the latter hypothesis should turn out 
to be correct, one would probably arrive at the conclusion that collective 
security was a practical possibility during the late ‘twenties, that, more- 


* The term, in its proper use, is taken to con- 
note not a mere physical equation of forces, 
but a mutual understanding about, and accept- 
ance of, the relation between national aspira- 
tions and the capacity to realize them in view 
of other nations’ capacity and will to resist. 


Such a condition is not incompatible with in- 
equality of military strength. 


5 See Keeton and Schwarzenberger, Making 


International Law Work (1939), chapter Ill; 
and Percy Corbett, Law and Society in the 
Relations of States (1951), p. 86-87. 
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over, it might have been re-established in the middle ‘thirties provided 
the United Kingdom and France had consolidated their alignment with 
Italy and Russia and had obtained Germany's acquiescence in this new 

er structure, but that it became definitely impossible after 1936. At 
frst glance this hypothesis seems so plausible that one feels tempted to 
raise the same question from the other side. If the balance of power 
should turn out to be a prerequisite of a functioning system of collective 
security, one might wonder whether collective security makes any con- 
tribution to the balance of power. It would particularly be interesting to 
find out whether collective security offers new — and, one would add, re- 
liable — methods by which a system of stable and balanced power rela- 
tions can be satisfactorily maintained, or, if challenged, restored. 

4, The question can be put in the following terms: Assuming that a full- 
fledged pattern of collective security can at best evolve only gradually, and 
that, therefore, policies pertaining to the old (power-motivated) system 
are bound to co-exist, for a while, with policies pertaining to the new (col- 
lective security ) order, and assuming further that, in these circumstances of 
co-existence, a “balance of power” is at least a helpful and possibly an in- 
dispensable adjunct to collective security, what effects do policies pertain- 
ing to collective security have on the chances of maintaining or restoring a 
balance-of-power system? The Manchuria conflict does not offer an un- 
equivocal answer to this question. One would have to assume that neither 
the United Kingdom nor the United States felt that Japan’s action would 
seriously trouble the existing order of things, since neither of them were 
teady to take any action to redress the balance. If this had been the case, 
however, it would have been important to maintain relations with Japan 
of such character that each side would continue to be reassured about 
the other’s aims and ambitions. Neither the Non-Recognition Doctrine 
nor the Lytton Report was designed to accomplish this goal. If, on the 
other hand, the two powers felt that the balance of power was seriously 
threatened, their inaction under the cover of League debates and discus- 
sions is inexcusable — unless they felt that League solidarity could take 
} the place of the previous Pacific system. The lack of initiative of the great 

powers in League councils and the resulting complete inaction of the 

League in all phases of Japan’s expansion, however, suggests that this 

hope was either not held or not allowed to motivate policy. However, all 

this depends to much on speculation to be of any real value. It is quite 
different with the Italo-Ethiopian conflict, where concrete evidence is 
paretiable. 
It is a matter of the record that after the summer of 1934 the western 
powers looked upon Italy as their great and good friend in a common 
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opposition to Germany's resurgence. The Four Power Pact, the Italian 

action preventing Hitler from conquering Austria in 1934, the Stresa | m 
Front, and the Franco-Italian agreement (which is said to have implied oq) 
French condonement of Italy’s Ethiopian adventure) form a consistent po 
pattern. There can be no question that the United Kingdom and France ing 
hoped to re-establish the European balance of power by establishing a 
close understanding with Italy. When public pressure either at homeor gtr 
abroad forced the British and French governments to lead collective sane. ya] 
tions against Italy, this understanding was naturally severely taxed, asit fy 
would have been even had there been no League action. The attemptto _ jne 
sit on two stools at the same time led, in any case, to a fall between them. the 
Not only Italy’s friendship was lost, but also the League was henceforth he. 
morally discredited and politically unproductive. Policies pertaining to Th; 
collective security had definitely contributed to the breakdown ofare jn 
emerging balance of power, and without producing or helping to bring age 
iuto existence any substitute. One might, to be sure, reject this analysis Kin 
on the ground that it is based on a single case. If this were true, the whe 
analysis would indeed be inconclusive. The Ethiopian incident, however, | Stat 
points to a feature that is characteristic of all policies pertaining to collec. chu 
tive security, and must be because of the decisive role played in that sys» |g. 
tem by the concept of aggression. The United Kingdom and France, in| ;elg 
1935, faced two potential aggressors. The balance of power depended on | secy 
their being able at any time to use one of them as an ally against the| sou, 
other. The concept of aggression forced them to oppose both with equal | of p 
zeal and, indeed, to oppose the chosen ally at a moment before the pro- | in e 
spective enemy had given them any opportunity to use the League against 4 m 
him. This situation may not repeat itself in detail, but the compelling _jty 
influence of the concept of aggression is a permanent feature of any sys- | Lea 
tem of collective security. The chief title of a system of collective security actiy 
to respect and obedience is, indeed, that it is supposed to operate against othe: 
any nation guilty of aggression. To the extent to which condemnationo& wy 
an aggressor would compel countries to cut existing or renounce emerging ques 
ties with a nation that appears to them a vital factor in a balance of power, say 
policies pertaining to collective security cannot, obviously, be expected inhey 
either to sustain or to rebuild patterns of stable power relations. Collec patig 
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This brief survey of the League’s great trials leads to certain conclusioms | affect 
regarding a realistic appraisal of the League experiment: to ha 
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1. In order to learn lessons of political relevance from the first experi- 
ment in collective security, we must consider the full range of motives that 
can be attributed to governments. Above all we must explain national 
policies pertaining to the League in terms of the total situation confront- 
ing the various governments at any given time. 

2. In explaining the performance of the League, we must endeavor to 
strike out beyond the beaten paths of conventional theories, testing the 
validity of these theories against the total amount of available evidence. 
Mr. Walters, for example, following familiar lines of thought, blames the 
ineffectiveness of the League in the Manchurian case to a large extent on 
the “aloofness” of the United States from the League, an attitude which 
he attributes to the fact that the United States was not a League member. 
This thesis seems dubious, however, when one finds that the desire of the 
United States in 1931 to avoid any provocation of Japan in order not to 
aggravate the situation differed very little from the desire of the United 
Kingdom in 1935 to avoid undue provocation of Italy. One wonders 
whether membership in the League really would have induced the United 
States to adopt policies other than those it actually pursued in the Man- 
churian and the Ethiopian crises. 

3. Asummary appraisal of the League as an instrument of international 
relations must take into account the fact that the League was more than a 
security organization. The League was a multi-faceted organization. It 
sought to be a vehicle for disarmament, it aimed to function as a regulator 
of political change, it rendered administrative and coordinating services 
in economic, social, and humanitarian fields, and it assumed the role of 
a monitor of sovereign governments supervising their exercise of author- 
ity in certain respects. An appraisal of the total accomplishment of the 
League requires an answer to the question of whether these branches of 
activities are in effect (and should be institutionally ) independent of each 
other or are parts of an integrated whole. 

We conclude that the balance of the League experiment is still an open 
question, despite Mr. Walters’ comprehensive study. It is not difficult to 
say that the League failed. Many have said so, and bemoaned the tragedy 
inherent in the failure. But given that we are continuing to use inter- 
national organization as an instrument of international order, the saying 
isnot very instructive and the bemoaning not very much to the point. The 
kind of summing up of the League experiment that we need would ap- 
praise the League not merely in terms of an ideal goal but above all as an 
institution situated in the mainstream of world politics, and intended to 
affect the conditions of war and peace. We cannot, in other words, claim 
to have learned much about the League experiment until we know how it 
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has affected the problem of harnessing and controlling the factors of force 
and their role in the relations of power. This calls for hard-headed scruti- 
nizing of policies and events as they took shape under the influence of the 
Covenant. If and when such inquiries are undertaken we shall do well 
to remember that the League, like all political innovations, must be 


judged not only in terms of what is ideally desirable but also in terms of | 


what, in a given setting of institutions, forces, and dispositions, was — and 
other things being equal remains — possible. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES: 
I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The seventh regular session of the United Nations General Assembly con- 
vened at the United Nations Headquarters in New York on Tuesday, October 
14, 1952, to consider an agenda which included, in addition to administrative, 


_ legal and financial items, the reports of various organs and agencies of the 





United Nations, and the continuing problems of Korea, the limitation and re- 
duction of armaments, economic development and the admission of new Mem- 
bers, certain new problems such as the questions of Morocco and Tunisia, 
minorities in the Union of South Africa and the complaint of violation by Arab 
states of their obligations under the Charter.’ 


Political and Security Matters 


Report of the Collective Measures Committee: In its second report to the 
Security Council and to the General Assembly, the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee stated that its work during the year consisted primarily of an elaboration 
of particular subjects within the framework of the United Nations collective 
security system outlined in the committee’s first report.’ In accordance with 
General Assembly resolution 503 A (VI)* the committee presented its main 
findings on the potential role of United Nations organs and specialized agencies 
in the application of collective measures. The main points were as follows: 
1) the functional attributes and constitutional circumstances varied widely from 
agency to agency and none of them had been organized specifically with a view 
to the implementation of collective measures; 2) the specialized agencies could, 
within their fields of competence, play a useful and important role in the appli- 
cation of collective measures and they had indicated readiness to cooperate 


_ with the United Nations although their respective constitutional positions might 


place limitations on their action; 3) among the chief means by which most of 
the specialized agencies might assist would be either positive measures of par- 
ticipation in programs of assistance or the more negative measures of withhold- 
ing benefits and services or suspending membership rights where constitutionally 
possible; 4) each specialized agency would need to be regarded as responsible 


| for deciding the nature and extent of its participation in collective measures; 


*For the complete agenda of the seventh Supplement No. 13; for a summary of this 
session, see Document A/2227, October 18, report, see International Organization, VI, p. 57. 
1952. * For the second report and the text of this 

*For the text of the first report, see Gen- resolution, see General Assembly, Official Rec- 
eral Assembly, Official Records (6th session), ords (7th session), Supplement No. 17. 
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5) Members of the United Nations which were also members of the specialized | gia 
agencies would have an essential part to play in assuring ready cooperation and to: 
assistance on the part of those agencies in United Nations collective measures, | 

The committee hoped that the arms embargo list and list of strategic items for. |  §9¢ 
mulated by the committee in connection with these findings would be of great | / 
assistance to the Security Council and the General Assembly in expediting the | 


application of any embargo which might be decided upon or recommended jn om 
the event of a threat to the peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression, vei 
With respect to maximizing contributions in support of collective military meas- - 
ures, the committee concluded: that 1) it would be essential as a matter of re 


principle and of practical necessity that as many states as possible should sup. call 
port United Nations collective measures by furnishing all possible military, of t 
economic and other forms of assistance; and 2) whenever the Security Council hen 
or General Assembly was considering measures to resist aggression, consideration : 


should be given to establishing a negotiating committee as a means of assist. = 
ance in the implementation of these measures. Although the committee had os 
been able to give only preliminary consideration to the Secretary-General’s 

proposals for a United Nations Volunteer Reserve and was not able to decide rom 
on its merits in terms of political possibilities or military feasibility, it believed | |... 
that the proposals warranted further consideration by any continuing body a 
established by the General Assembly with a view toward taking into account ie 
the opinions of interested states in order to ascertain the validity of these pro- ne 
posals as a further possible method of implementing the “Uniting for peace’ | 2 ' 
resolution. In the meantime, the committee suggested that Member states | wd 
could assist the Secretary-General by considering the effects of his proposals | |. 
upon the “Uniting for peace” resolution. In the opinion of the committee, this | oe 


resolution and resolution 503 (VI) were important steps not only in indicating 4¢ 
the responsibilities of the General Assembly but also in developing an aware ¢y,, 
ness among Members of their responsibility to participate in collective actin 4... 
undertaken by the United Nations. Therefore, the committee urged that the 7 
implementation of these resolutions should be sustained by further United Na 
tions action. For this purpose either the Collective Measures Committee should |). 
be continued or a new body should be established. Because the purposes of | 5.4 
such a body were to further the progressive development of the United Nations; g 
collective security system and to encourage appropriate action by its Members, repat 
such a body should: 1) suggest to the Security Council and the General Assem- 4) 
bly specific ways and means of encouraging further preparatory action by states; 64. 
2) continue appropriate studies on the general subject of strengthening the |... 
capability of the United Nations to maintain peace; and 3) report thereon tothe | | q ; 
Security Council and the General Assembly. During the year the Collective exper 
Measures Committee reported that it had sent a communication both to Mem |.) 
ber and non-Member states encouraging their action pursuant to the two res 
lutions listed above. In addition, the committee reported on its first meeting oan 
held during the year on April 15, 1952 under the chairmanship of the repre- a 


sentative of Brazil (Muniz) at which a Sub-Committee on Economic and Final | pons 4 
regardit 
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cial Measures and a Sub-Committee on Military Measures had been appointed 
to expedite the work of the committee. 


Social and Humanitarian Matters 


Assistance to Palestine Refugees: In its second annual operational report cov- 
ering the fiscal period ended June 30, 1952, the Director and Advisory Com- 
mission of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
reported to the seventh session of the General Assembly on efforts made by the 
agency, in accordance with General Assembly resolution 513 (VI), to shift from 
a program focusing on direct relief to Palestine refugees to a new program 
calling for the improvement of refugee living conditions and for the elimination 
of the need for camp life and ration rolls.‘ The report recommended that: 1) 
because the old program of relief had become less useful, governments and the 
agency should cooperate to remove refugees from the ration rolls as quickly as 
possible by eliminating many who did not need help and by accelerating activity 
under the new program of improving refugee living conditions; 2) the govern- 
ments and the press of the area should help the agency by taking the initiative 
in explaining the new program to the refugees, since a feeling existed that refu- 
gees on ration would prejudice their compensation or repatriation position by 
living in better housing and by accepting jobs; 3) the governments of the area 
should cooperate more fully with the agency in facilitating the administrative, 
procurement and distribution phases of the new program with the understand- 
ing that the agency was preparing to transfer its responsibilities to these govern- 
ments; 4) the governments should supplement the $210 million agency pro- 
gram for general economic development in order to extend benefits to nationals 
as well as to refugees; and 5) the agency and governments should make every 
effort to implement the new program to the fullest extent possible during the 
following year in order to utilize the $100 million available for commitment 
during 1953 which would lapse if not used during that period. 

The director reported that numerous administrative and organizational 
changes had been made during the fiscal year to speed the transition from a 
relief program to a reintegration program. These changes had resulted in a 
trend toward decentralization, a modification of the previous system of account- 
ing and provision for a “reintegration fund” to be used to help refugees to 
repatriate if the opportunity should develop or to resettle elsewhere if they 
should so choose. While submitting a financial statement for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1952, the director announced that the delay in launching the 
hew program, a consequence of late program approval by the General Assembly 
and of long negotiations with Arab governments, had resulted in relatively small 
expenditures during the year and had not reduced relief rolls to the anticipated 
level.’ 


‘For the report of the Director of the United Organization, V, p. 92, 323, 573; VI, p. 237. 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 5 For a summary of the financial statement 
Refugees in the Near East, see ibid., Supple- of the agency as presented in the report of the 
ment No. 13. For a summary of previous re- Board of Auditors of the United Nations, see 
ports and action taken by the United Nations this volume, p. 569. 

| Tegarding the new program, see International 
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Report of the Agent General of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency: In his report to the seventh session of the General Assembly on the 
organization and work of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 


from its activation in February 1951 to September 15, 1952, the Agent Gen. | 


eral (Kingsley) 1) described the political and economic framework and his. 
torical setting in which the agency operated, and 2) presented an analysis of 
the approach the agency was making to current problems as well as the current 
and prospective programs of relief and rehabilitation. He announced that due 
to unforeseen changes in the military situation and the extreme complexity of 
the economic and political framework within which the agency had to operate 
it had been unable to carry out the mandate assigned to it by the General As- 
sembly on December 1, 1950. However, limited projects had been carried out; 
joint machinery had been established for close liaison between the agency and 
the Unified Command, the United Nations Command, the United Nations Civil 
Assistance Command and the United Nations Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea; programs had been planned for the current phase 
while military operations continued; and a skeleton organization had been es- 
tablished and large numbers of highly trained international personnel had been 
recruited and seconded to the United Nations Civil Assistance Command for 
work in the field. Although Mr. Kingsley stressed the serious condition of the 
south Korean economy and the adverse effect on the Korean people of mass 
starvation, epidemics and extreme suffering, and emphasized the small role 


that UNKRA had played in Korean reconstruction, he was hopeful that co- 
ordinated efforts under the United Nations would contribute adequate emer- | 


gency relief and would formulate long-range plans of reconstruction which 
would rebuild the Korean economy. 

He reported that agreements had been reached on December 21, 1951 and 
on March 28, 1952 with the United Nations Command in Tokyo and the Uni- 
fied Command in Washington to delineate more clearly respective areas of re- 
sponsibility and to provide a general schedule for organizational and planning 
purposes. These agreements 1) recognized the over-all responsibility of the 
Unified Command and the United Nations Command for relief and economic 
aid to the Republic of Korea during the period of active hostilities and 180 days 
thereafter; 2) provided that relief and rehabilitation projects could be under- 
taken by UNKRA during that phase if mutually agreed with the United Nations 
Command; 3) established a series of joint UNC-UNKRA committees in Pusan, 
Tokyo and Washington for planning purposes; and 4) provided that UNKRA 
would recruit and second to the United Nations Command civilian international 
personnel required to administer the civil assistance program in Korea. Since 
the date of these agreements, UNC and UNKRA had established and imple- 
mented a number of relief and rehabilitation projects supplementary to the 
emergency relief program of the United Nations Command. Despite organiza 
, tional difficulties, they had succeeded in genuine joint planning and program- 
ming during recent weeks. However, the Agent General urged the 
Assembly to accord him a broad area of discretion within an agreed over-all 








Nations 
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am in order that the program might be more effectively geared to that of 
the United Nations Command on a basis of the utmost flexibility to meet a con- 
stantly changing situation. Without such an integrated and expanded pro- 
gram he warned that the United Nations might not attain its basic objectives 
in Korea. 

Following a recommendation of the Secretary-General, Mr. Kingsley had 
assumed on March 3, 1952 full responsibility for channeling offers and requests 
for emergency relief assistance to Korea. Reporting that 19 requests for emer- 
gency relief assistance had been made by the Unified Command at the time of 
the report, he indicated also that requests for relief assistance had been mainly 
for food, clothing, medical supplies and personnel. As of September 15, 1952, 
pledges and contributions to the emergency program from all sources totaled 
$288,634,389 and the total of non-military offers from governments since 1950 
amounted to $270,910,520, including $253,728,212 supplied by the United 
States through the Unified Command. Mr. Kingsley reported that, although 
UNKRA’s current programs for relief and rehabilitation had been small, plans 
for a larger and better rounded program of rehabilitation integrated with the 
civil assistance program of the United Nations Command envisaged a total 
expenditure by UNKRA of approximately $70 million during the financial year 
July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953. He urged that this program was a well-balanced 
one whose execution would make a substantial contribution to the rehabilitation 
of the Korean economy. However, he considered it only as a first step toward 
a much larger program for the fiscal year July 1, 1953 to June 30, 1954 when 
the total UNKRA program could be estimated at a $15 million monthly 
increase." 


Report of the United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabili- 
tation of Korea: In a report to the seventh session of the General Assembly cov- 
ering the period from September 5, 1951 to August 28, 1952, the United Na- 
tions Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea announced 
that the most difficult of. its tasks during the year resulted from political devel- 
opments in the area. During an acute conflict between the President and the 
National Assembly of Korea in May, June, and July, 1952, the commission had 
considered it within its terms of reference and its duty to offer suggestions to 
President Rhee concerning this conflict which, in the opinion of the commission, 
threatened the basic stability and democratic structure of the country and 
weakened international confidence in the Government of the Republic of Korea. 
At this time the commission questioned the methods used by President Rhee to 
reach a “compromise” constitutional amendment. Concerned with the disregard 
of constitutional and legal provisions, the attemped resort to “mob rule”, the 
use of martial law and government authority to limit freedom of political ex- 
pression, the commission, while reaffirming its purpose of cooperating as closely 
as possible with the Government of Korea and while acknowledging the sover- 


*General Assembly, Official Records (7th see International Organization, V, p. 127, 572; 
session), Supplement No. 19; for information § VI, p. 98. 
on UNKRA activities during the previous year, 
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t 


| 
| 


eignty of the Republic of Korea, urged on two different occasions, with the | 


support of the Secretary-General of the United Nations, that there should be no 
delay in lifting martial law in Pusan City and that any assemblymen still under 
arrest or otherwise detained should be released so as to enable the assembly to 
function normally and freely with the attendance of all members without im- 
pediment or threat. However, President Rhee continued to insist that martial 
law was necessary to counteract guerrilla activities and was unswerving in his 
argument that assemblymen who had been involved in a serious communist plot 
should be detained until the matter could be settled by a legal investigation, 
Likewise, the President rejected the commission’s suggestion that the political 
leaders of Korea should agree to a “political holiday” of ten days during which 
efforts to reach agreement could be observed. The political tension was finally 
eased on July 4, 1952, with the adoption of a constitutional amendments bill, 
and the commission hoped that all elements in Korean life would take advantage 
of the basis for political agreement offered by these amendments. 

The commission’s role as a political agency had not been limited to its inter- 
ests in the political life of Korea; of at least equal importance had been the 
fact that it had represented a number of nations drawn from different regions 
of the world and had, therefore, been able to bring to bear upon the problems 
of Korea a body of opinion and experience which was not limited to any one 
particular country or culture. As a consequence, the commission reaffirmed the 
advantages of some political representation of the United Nations in Korea 
during hostilities and even after the fighting had ceased: 1) to observe develop- 
ments in Korea and to report to the Members of the United Nations and to the 
General Assembly; 2) to consult with and, whenever appropriate, to assist the 
Government of the Republic of Korea; 3) to act as a political coordinating agent 
of United Nations action in Korea; 4) to undertake or to assist in any tasks 
that might be necessary or which would appear appropriate in the effort to find 
a settlement of the Korean question; 5) to discharge responsibilities assigned 
to it by the General Assembly in relation to the economic machinery of the 
United Nations in Korea; and 6) to represent generally the United Nations in 
Korea and to provide a continuing demonstration that the United Nations 
would protect legitimate Korean interests. 

The commission reported on its collaboration with the United Nations Com- 
mand, the United Nations Civil Assistance Command in Korea and the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, and gave a summary of relief and 
rehabilitation supplies and organization. In reviewing the economic and finan- 
cial situation of the country, the commission remarked that the basic picture 
presented in its report to the sixth session remained.’ Although practically no 
further destruction had occurred in the Republic itself as a direct result of the 
fighting, reconstruction had been limited chiefly because shipping space had 
still been devoted primarily to military requirements and to importing those 


basic necessities of life which could not be provided from Korea’s domestic _ 
resources. Inflation continued to be one of the most serious economic problems | 


™ General Assembly, Official Records (6th session), Supplement No. 12. 
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and if not brought under control, the whole basis of international relief and 
rehabilitation would be imperiled. Despite improvements, the economy of the 
country was still suffering greatly from the war and had still not taken a major 
step forward towards recovery. Of importance also during the year was the 
establishment of the Combined Economic Board to serve as a coordinating and 
advisory body on economic matters between the Republic and the Unified 
Command.’ 


Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees: In his report 
to the seventh session of the General Assembly for the period from June 1951 
to May 1952, the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (Goedhart) 
concluded that, while much international attention had been given to the prob- 
lems of the care, maintenance and the resettlement of refugees, very little atten- 
tion had been paid to the long-term problems of assimilation. Because a 
permanent solution to the refugee problem could only be found through such 
assimilation, Mr. Goedhart appealed to governments concerned directly with 
long-term plans of economic development and migration to give special atten- 
tion to the needs of refugees. Although he remarked that governments of coun- 
tries where refugees resided had been able to support the burden of their care 
and maintenance, he believed that complete responsibility for long-term plans 
for the economic integration of refugees was beyond the capacities of these 
governments. Therefore, in welcoming the initiative taken by those govern- 
ments which had decided to participate in the formation of the Provisional 
Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe, he 
indicated that, in his opinion, the contribution of these governments toward a 
permanent solution of the refugee problem would have been greater if action 
had been taken within the framework of the United Nations. To him it ap- 
peared paradoxical that so soon after the termination of the International 
Refugee Organization and its emphasis upon the grave magnitude of the resid- 
ual problem of refugees, governments should not work more closely with the 
United Nations to solve this problem. Mr. Goedhart also stressed the need to 
deal with emergency situations in Germany, Austria, Italy, Trieste and the far 
east, pointing out that the Migration Committee would only work toward the 
solution of the movement of migrants from Europe. Therefore, he appealed to 
governments to give special attention to General Assembly resolution 538 (VI) 
which had authorized the High Commissioner for Refugees to ask for emer- 
gency aid for the most needy groups among the refugees within his mandate 
and to invite states to become parties to the United Nations Convention relating 
to the Status of Refugees. In addition, he urged governments to reconsider 
the program which he had submitted and which had been endorsed by the 
sixth session of the General Assembly: 1) emergency aid for the most needy 
groups of refugees; 2) long-term plans of economic development to promote the 
assimilation of refugees; and 3) measures to ensure that refugees would receive 


oblems | @ fair share of migration opportunities. 





* Ibid., Official Records (7th session), Supplement No. 14. 
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In reporting on the Refugee Emergency Fund, he indicated that a sum of ot 
$3,000,000 would be necessary during 1952 to maintain refugees in the far east | @ 
who had not been resettled by IRO until such time as arrangements could be | my 
made for their movement; to provide supplementary aid to newly arrived refu- = 
gees whose basic needs were not provided for by public relief; and to alleviate | . 
the sufferings of the old, the sick, the children and the handicapped among the Z 
residual groups of IRO refugees and other groups under the concern of the sh 
Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees. He reported that he had received rt 
a limited response to his appeal for funds, because on May 5, 1952 only $236,212 of 
had been received in contributions with a further $72,589 pledged to his office, | 

Attached to this report was an addendum dated September 22, 1952 sum- ’ 
marizing important events which had occurred since his main report. In this Ki 
supplementary report he again commented on the inadequacy of the funds con- 
tributed or promised to the Refugee Emergency Fund in comparison with the i 


needs to be met, and requested the Assembly to give assistance in solving the 
three problems which he considered of such gravity as to demand an urgent pa 
solution. These included the refugees in China, the dissolution of the camps, o 
and the financing of the integration of refugees. In respect to the last problem 
he announced that the Ford Foundation had given $2.9 million for the assimila- 
tion of refugees. However, because this grant would not finance the magnitude z 
of the task, he asked the Assembly to recommend means for obtaining without : 


further delay the political and financial assistance required for assimilating ri 
refugees in the countries where they had found asylum.’ | - 
Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Territories pe 


Special Report of the Trusteeship Council on Administrative Unions Affecting mi 
Trust Territories and on the Status of the Cameroons and Togoland under wa 
French Administration Arising out of their Membership in the French Union: ad 
Complying with General Assembly resolution 563 (VI) the Trusteeship Council rel: 


submitted to the Assembly's seventh session a special report containing an analy- — Ag 
sis of each of the administrative unions to which a trust territory was a party tha 
and of the status of the Cameroons and Togoland under French administration ran 
arising out of their membership in the French Union with special reference to | Fre 


the compatibility of these arrangements with the provisions of the Charterof me 
the United Nations and the Trusteeship Agreement, as well as with the interests Fre 
of the inhabitants of the trust territories. The Trusteeship Council was of the be 
opinion that the instruments establishing the East Africa Inter-Territorial Or- hov 
ganization did not appear to be incompatible with the Charter of the United lav 
Nations and with the Trusteeship Agreement for Tanganyika; but was not firmly anc 
convinced that some of the operations under the East Africa Inter-Territorial 
Organization, including the operations of the East African Industrial Council, 
might not prejudice the future economic development of the trust territory; and 

* Ibid., Supplement No. 16; for a summary see International Organization, V, p. 343, 815; 10 


of action taken by the United Nations High VI, p. 251. sessi 
Commissioner for Refugees during this period, 
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observed that the administrative union affecting Tanganyika would need to be 
continually examined so as to ensure that the interterritorial arrangements would 
not interfere with the attainment of the objectives of the trusteeship system. 
In regard to the administrative union affecting the trust territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi, the Council observed that no evidence existed to indicate that the prac- 
tical operation of the administrative union of Ruanda-Urandi and the Belgian 
Congo was incompatible with the United Nations Charter or with the Trustee- 
ship Agreement for Ruanda-Urundi. However, it was of the opinion that the 
Government of Belgium should give further consideration to bringing the law 
of August 21, 1925, which established that union, into accord with present 
administrative practices. Following its examination of the administrative union 
affecting the trust territories of the Cameroons and Togoland under United 
Kingdom administration, the Council agreed that, although the administrative 
arrangements for these two territories seemed to prejudice their progressive de- 
velopment toward a separate independent status, they were nevertheless com- 
patible with the United Nations Charter and capable of accelerating the 
progressive development of the territories toward self-government within the 
wider framework of the political future in the first case of Nigeria and in the 
second case of the Gold Coast; however, the Council was of the opinion that the 
operation of such unions should be kept under constant review. In reporting on 
the administrative union affecting the territory of New Guinea, the Council 
recognized that common customs, fiscal and administrative services organized 
on an interterritorial basis might have advantages for the individual territories 
participating in such arrangements, particularly for Papua and New Guinea; 
considered that complete integration of the political institutions of a trust terri- 
tory and a non-self-governing territory not subject to trusteeship provisions 
might hinder the development of the trust territory as a separate entity; and 
was of the opinion that the administering authority should continue to provide 
adequate formal protection of the interests of the trust territory, particularly in 
relation to legislation which might not be in conformity with the Trusteeship 
Agreement and the principles of the Charter. Lastly, the Council indicated 
that there was no evidence that the practical operation of the administrative ar- 
rangements affecting the trust territories under French administration and the 
French Union were incompatible with the Charter and the Trusteeship agree- 
ments concerned, and was of the opinion that the interpretations given by the 
French representative to the Trusteeship Council on July 2, 1952 appeared to 
be consistent with the Charter and the Trusteeship Agreement. The Council, 
however, did not feel itself competent to appraise the theories of constitutional 
law which might underlie the arrangements between the two trust territories 
and the French Union.” 


General Assembly, Official Records (7th tailed summary of the report, see United Na- 
session), Supplement No. 12; for a more de-_ tions, Bulletin, XIII, p. 355. 
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Administrative and Budgetary Matters 


Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1953: The proposed budget for the 
United Nations in 1953 was issued by Trygve Lie on June 16, 1952. The total 
budget was estimated as $47,765,200, compared with an approved budget 
for 1952 of $48,096,780, and a total expenditure for 1951 of $48,628,383. Ex. 
amination of the total budgets for 1953 and 1952 “revealed an apparent increase 
of $945,000 in 1953” upon deducting from the 1952 totals an. amount of 
$776,500 to cover the 1952 expenses of the sixth session of the General Assem- 
bly in Paris and a further sum of $1,000,000 toward the completion of the 
permanent Headquarters and taking an additional $500,000 estimate from the 
1953 totals for the amortization of the Headquarters loan. The estimated 
budget increases in 1953 included: expansion of the activities of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East and the Economic Commission for Latin 
America ($215,000), operation and maintenance throughout the full year 
($370,000), increase in common staff costs at Headquarters ($315,000) and an 
increase in the publications program ($100,000). Additional requirements at 
Headquarters and in branch offices for within-grade increments (approximately 
$750,000) were offset by savings resulting from the reduction of established posts 
at Headquarters ($200,000), the reduction of political missions ($350,000), 
and a reduction in the cost of permanent equipment ($295,000). Miscellane- 
ous income for the financial year 1953 was estimated at $6,112,500, as com- 
pared with the approved estimate for 1952 of $6,399,800. In addition to these 
proposed budget estimates, Mr. Lie recommended to the General Assembly that 
the Working Capital Fund should be maintained for the financial year 1953 at 
$21,239,203, consisting of $20,000,000 in cash advances from Member states 
and $1,230,203 from a temporary transfer of the balance of surplus account as 
of December 31, 1950 not already applied against Members’ assessments for 
1951.” 

Accompanying this report was an information annex to the budget estimates 
for the financial year 1953 which included analyses of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies budget appropriations or estimates by standard objects of 
expenditure and by main activities, an analysis of the financial status of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies and a statement of extra-budgetary 
funds administered by the United Nations and the specialized agencies in re- 
spect of economic and social activities.” 


Financial Report and Accounts of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency: On September 24, 1952 the Board of Auditors of the United Nations 
transmitted its report together with the financial report and accounts of the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency for the year ended June 30, 1952 
to the seventh session of the General Assembly. On July 1, 1952 available re- 
sources totaled $6,743,633; in the period from July 1, 1951 until June 30, 1952 
the agency received further government contributions in cash and kind to a 


4 General Assembly, Official Records (7th 12 Ibid., Supplement No. 5A. 
session), Supplement No. 5. 
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value of $11,493,158; income derived from investments and other miscellaneous 
items was $482,271; and total resources therefore available for operations 
amounted to $18,719,062. These resources were applied accordingly: 
$3,573,302 to the approved plan of expenditures; $16,903 to repatriation costs 
from Korea for several staff members seconded by specialized agencies in ac- 
cordance with arrangements made by the United Nations; and $542,500 to the 
Unified Command from contributions and donations received in kind. There- 
fore, total obligations amounted to $4,132,705; leaving $14,586,357 of un- 
obligated resources available for future operations. In addition, the agency 
received from the Government of Chile an offer of nitrates to the Unified Com- 
mand which was valued at $250,000. On June 30, 1952 all assets and liabili- 
ties had been converted to United States dollars at official rates of exchange.” 


Financial Report of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East by the Board of Auditors of the United 
Nations: On September 24, 1952, the Board of Auditors transmitted to the 
seventh session of the General Assembly a report on the accounts of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
for the period January 1, 1951 to June 30, 1952. As of June 30, 1952, re- 
corded assets totalled $23,103,676, an amount not including $420,000 
representing capital stock of the Development Bank of Jordan Limited, re- 
integration loans outstanding and totaling $193,492 and $408,164 constituting 
the residual value of fixed assets. Liabilities, which included a liquidation re- 
serve of $450,000, amounted to $1,031,167, thus leaving an excess of assets over 
liabilities of $22,072,509. Contributions received in cash during the eighteen 
months amounted to $54,515,000, contributions in kind were valued at 
$2,152,856 and miscellaneous cash receipts amounted to $630,257, bringing 
total income, therefore, to $57,298,113 for the period. Obligations incurred 
during the eighteen months totaled $42,130,595, with $35,266,970 allocated to 
direct relief expenses, $2,482,000 to direct reintegration expenses and $4,381,625 
to administrative and other indirect expenses. Therefore, the excess of income 
in the period was $15,167,518. Taking into account the $6,904,991 balance as 
of December 31, 1950, the agency had $22,072,509 available for its activities 
after June 30, 1952.” 


Report of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions: On August 4, 1952, the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions submitted a report to the seventh session of the General 
Assembly, which stated that the committee had held two sessions at Head- 
quarters since the close of the sixth session of the General Assembly. These 
meetings were principally concerned with: 1) appraisal of the budget estimates 
of the United Nations for 1953; 2) public information activities of the United 
Nations; 3) concentration of effort and resources; 4) consolidating the budget 
for the United Nations and the specialized agencies; and 5) cost-of-living ad- 


8 Ibid., Supplement No. 6C. 44 Ibid., Supplement No. 6B. 
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justments for staff members of the United Nations and the specialized agencies, 


The advisory committee recommended to the seventh session of the Genera] | 
Assembly a $990,900 reduction in the budget estimates of the United Nations | 
for 1953, as presented by the Secretary-General, and the committee estimated | 


miscellaneous income for the financial year 1953 at $6,142,500, as compared 


with the $6,112,500 estimate of the Secretary-General. The advisory committee | 


concurred with the proposals of the Secretary-General for the maintenance of 
the Working Capital Fund and for authorizations to meet unforeseen and extra- 
ordinary expenses during 1953. The committee reserved its main comments 
on the organic structure of the Secretariat pending a report by the Secretary. 
General on the reorganization of the Secretariat, as requested by the Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Matters of the General Assembly at its sixth 
session. However, the committee made the following additional recommenda- 
tions: 1) that the Secretary-General should submit a detailed report on the 
system of regional economic commissions and their relationship to Headquarters 
with his budget estimates for 1954, giving special attention to methods for re- 
ducing staff at Headquarters in order to meet the expansion of regional commis- 
sions; 2) that steps should be taken to ensure the adequacy of the function of 
administrative inspection and review, either in conjunction with budget admin- 
istration or through a reassignment of staff and functions in the Department of 
Administrative and Financial Services; 3) that Member states should cooperate 
more fully with General Assembly resolution 593 (VI) on the control and limi- 
tation of documentation. Having reviewed the report of the Board of Auditors 
for the financial year ended December 31, 1951, the advisory committee sug- 
gested that special inquiry should be made into the accounts at Headquarters 
of missions administration, compensation in case of death, injury or disability 
attributable to service with the organization, into the Working Capital Fund 
and uniform application of staff regulations and rules with the audit of the 1952 
accounts. In compliance with a request from the Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions of the General Assembly at its sixth session, the advi- 
sory committee reported on the possible definition of “administrative and opera- 
tional expenses” with particular reference to the statute of the Office of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees and any similar program which the General 
Assembly might approve in the future.” 


Report of the Committee on Contributions: The Committee on Contributions 
met in New York from August 4 to 16, 1952. Announcing that there had again 
been an improvement in the statistical information available to the committee, 
the Committee on Contributions recommended, in compliance with directives 
from the sixth session of the General Assembly, that a major step should be taken 
to remove existing maladjustments in the 1953 scale of assessments. Because 
the committee envisaged that it might be possible, in the absence of new dis- 
turbing factors, to correct major divergencies and to propose the establishment 
of a more permanent scale for 1954 and in view of the need to reduce the effect 


4 Ibid., Supplement No. 7. 
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of short-run fluctuations in economic conditions, the committee based its re- 
assessments of relative capacities to pay for 1953 upon average national income 
estimates for the two latest years for which figures were available rather than 
relying, as it had in the past, primarily upon estimates of national income for 
a single year. 

In determining relative capacities to pay, the committee gave close attention 
to three important factors: “temporary dislocation of national economies arising 
out of the Second World War”, “the ability of Members to secure foreign cur- 
rency”” and the position of countries with low per capita income. The com- 
mittee noted that the problems of war dislocation were reflected in the estimates 
of current national income based on official government information. The com- 
mittee reported that currency difficulties had persisted and indeed increased 
during the previous year and, in view of the wide extent of these problems, the 
committee recommended that arrangements for payments in currencies other 
than United States dollars should be continued and, if possible, extended. Be- 
cause the committee had used comparative per capita income in each annual 
review of the scale of assessments as a guide to relative capacity to pay, the 
committee interpreted the directive from the General Assembly, which asked 
the committee to pay particular attention to countries with low per capita in- 
come, as justifying a higher maximum deduction. 

In addition to the apportionment of the expenses of the United Nations 
broadly according to capacity to pay, the committee concentrated on the ques- 
tion of ceilings. First, the committee recommended a 35.12 percent assessment 
for the United States to comply approximately with the rate of adjustments in 
the scale arising from under- or over-assessment on the basis of capacity to pay. 
Second, because the committee was doubtful about interpreting General Assem- 
bly resolution 238 (III) it recommended that no further steps should be taken 
beyond those implicit in the scale of assessments toward reaching a ceiling for 
the highest contributor until the General Assembly would give a supplementary 
decision on the problem. Although the committee did not feel justified in giving 
full effect to the ceiling principle, it remarked upon the excess of per capita con- 
tributions from countries such as Canada, New Zealand and Sweden and, there- 
fore, recommended some reduction for each of them. With one member 
dissenting, the committee recommended that the scale for 1953 should be based 
upon the general principle of reducing by roughly one-ha"f the apparent diver- 
gencies arising from over- or under-assessment on the basis of capacity to pay 
or from the application of a 33 1/3 percent ceiling on the largest contributor. 
The USSR delegate (Saskin) voted against the 1953 scale of assessments on the 
basis that “generally no change upwards or downwards of more than 10 percent 
in one year should be proposed in percentage contributions of any one country” 
and that the computation on capacity to pay was not sufficiently related to the 
ability of Members to secure foreign currency; he pressed for lowering the as- 
sessments of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, the Ukrainian Soviet Socalist Republic, Poland and Czecho- 


¥ Ibid., Supplement No. 10, p. 2. " [bid., p. 4. 
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slovakia to the 1950 levels; and he opposed lowering the United States contri- 
bution. The committee also recommended small reductions in the Chinese 
assessments. 

In reviewing the rates of contributions from Switzerland and from the prin- 
cipality of Liechtenstein to the 1953 expenses of the International Court of 
Justice, the committee recommended that the Swiss contribution should be re- 
duced to 1.50 percent and that the Liechtenstein contribution should remain 
at 0.04 percent. The committee also considered the obligations of non-Members 
of the United Nations which were signatories to international instruments relat- 
ing to the control of narcotic drugs, the assessments of non-Member states 
parties to the Convention on the Declaration of Death of Missing Persons and 
the scale of contributions to specialized agencies. 


United Nations Financial Report and Accounts and the Report of the Board 
of Auditors for the Financial Year Ended December 31, 1951: On May 8, 1952, 
the Board of Auditors transmitted its report for the 1951 financial year to the 
seventh session of the General Assembly along with financial statements from 
the Secretary-General on the financial year ended December 31, 1951. Obliga- 
tions incurred for the year 1951 amounted to $48,628,383, compared with total 
appropriations of $48,925,500. These obligations incurred exceeded income 
credited for the year, as represented by Members’ contributions assessed and 
miscellaneous income earned, by $386,068, since miscellaneous income earned 
was less than the estimates on which the assessment of contributions was based 
by $683,185, while savings on the appropriations amounted to $297,117. The 
balance on surplus accounts totaled $1,503,594 on December 31, 1951; how- 
ever the balance on surplus accounts available for credit to Members against 
1953 contributions or for transfer to the Working Capital Fund was $380,511, 
as compared with $1,239,203 on December 31, 1950. The amount credited 
as income from Members’ contributions for 1951, $42,404,500, consisted of 
$41,277,600 assessed in 1951 in respect of the original appropriations (less esti- 
mated miscellaneous income) and $1,126,900 on account of the supplementary 
appropriations, provision for which was included in the assessments for 1952. 
Miscellaneous income totaled $5,837,815, as compared with the original esti- 
mate of $6,521,000. The financial statements again did not include the ac- 
counts of the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East, or the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency which would be 
presented separately to the General Assembly.” 


United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund: Financial Report 
and Accounts and Report of the Board of Auditors for the Year Ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1951: The Board of Auditors approved the financial statements of the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund (Maurice Pate) on April 21, 1952 and submitted them to the seventh 
session of the General Assembly. The principal of the Fund amounted to 


18 Ibid., Supplement No. 6. 
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$27,199,237 on December 31, 1951, while allocations made against it by the 
Executive Board amounted to $24,998,801, and unallocated surplus totaled 
$2,200,436. In addition, Mr. Pate and the Board of Auditors submitted to the 
Assembly statements of the Fund’s assets and liabilities, income and expendi- 
ture, budgetary authorizations, obligations incurred and unobligated balances 
of authorizations and supporting schedules.” 


Legal Matters 


Report of the International Law Commission: In its report to the seventh ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, the International Law Commission gave an 
account of its fourth annual session, which was held in Geneva, Switzerland 
from June 4 to August 8, 1952. Members of the commission present at the 
meeting were: Mr. Ricardo J. Alfaro (Panama), Mr. Gilberto Amado (Brazil), 
Mr. Roberto Cérdova (Mexico), Mr. J. P. A. Frangois (Netherlands), Mr. 
Shuhsi Hsu (China), Mr. Manley O. Hudson (United States), Faris Bey el- 
Khouri (Syria), Mr. F. I. Kozhevnikov (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics), 
Mr. H. Lauterpacht (United Kingdom), Mr. A. E. F. Sandstrém (Sweden), 
Mr. Georges Scelle (France), Mr. Jean Spiropoulos (Greece), Mr. J. M. Yepes 
(Colombia) and Mr. Jaroslav Zourak (Czechoslovakia). Following the resigna- 
tion of Mr. James Leslie Brierly, Mr. Vladimir M. Koretsky and Mr. Benegal N. 
Rau, the commission elected Mr. Lauterpacht and Mr. Kozhevnikov on June 5 
and Mr. Radhabinod Pal (India) on August 8 to replace them. At its meeting 
on June 4, the commission elected Mr. Alfaro, chairman for the following year; 
Mr. Francois and Mr. Amado, first and second vice-chairmen, respectively; 
and Mr. Spiropoulos, rapporteur. 

After considering the second and supplementary reports of the special rap- 
porteur (Scelle), the commission adopted a draft on arbitral procedure, which 
it submitted through the Secretary-General (Lie) to governments with the re- 
quests that the latter should submit to it their comments within a reasonable 
time.” The commission reported that it would draw up a final draft on arbitral 
procedure at its next session and would submit it to the General Assembly in 
conformity with article 22 of its Statute. Two currents of opinion were repre- 
sented in the commission during the discussion of arbitral procedure: the first 
was the conception of arbitration according to which the agreement of the 
parties was the essential condition not only of the original obligation to have 
recourse to arbitration, but also of the continuation and the effectiveness of 
arbitration proceedings at every stage; the second conception, described as 
“judicial arbitration”, was based on the necessity to safeguard the efficacy of 
the obligation to arbitrate in all cases in which, after the conclusion of the arbi- 
tration agreement, the attitude of the parties threatened to make the original 
undertaking ineffectual. The second conception prevailed in the draft as 
adopted. During its deliberations on the draft as a whole, the commission 


¥ Ibid., Supplement No. 6A. For a text of the draft on arbitral proce- 
dure, see ibid., Supplement No. 9 
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agreed that the draft should take into consideration both the legal nature of the | 


arbitration process and past experience in the functioning of international trib. dr 
unals, and the commission defined arbitration as “a method of settling disputes | de 
between States, in accordance with law, as distinguished from political and th 
diplomatic procedures of mediation and conciliation”. With a view toward sp 
making arbitral procedure as effective as possible, the commission considered th 


that the draft should provide for recourse to a court which could give binding to 
decisions on the “arbitrability” of the dispute; should bring about the constitu- 


tion of the arbitral tribunal, if necessary, before drafting the “compromise”, to 
should empower the tribunal to draft the compromise itself in case of disagree- co 
ment between the parties; and should include provisions relating to the “con- (F 
tinuity of arbitral tribunals once they had been constituted.” The commission th 
deemed it essential also to frame the draft articles concerning the revision and ae 
the annulment of the award in such a manner as to solve the conflict between rei 
the principle that the instrument establishing the tribunal was the source of its sa 
competence and the principle that any dispute on the extent of that competence sic 
should be settled in the first instance by the tribunal. The commission felt that = 


in the absence of other machinery for solving conflicts of this nature, the Inter- 
national Court of Justice would be the most suitable organ to safeguard the 
effectiveness of the undertaking to arbitrate and the “independence and the - 


authority” of arbitral procedure in general. In addition, the commission be mi 
lieved that the effectiveness of arbitral procedure depended on recognizing “the As 
admissibility of alternative solutions agreed upon by the parties”; at the same Mi 
time, however, the commission realized that the character of arbitration as a of 

ses 


judicial process necessitated that such provisions should be essentially manda- 
tory. The draft, as adopted, followed the principle that the arbitral tribunal 
had the legal power to determine its jurisdiction in conformity with instruments 
creating the obligation to arbitrate and that the tribunal should decide on the 
procedure before it and the manner and the weight of the evidence submitted 
to it. 

During its fourth session, the commission examined the report of the special 
rapporteur (Hudson) on the question of “nationality including statelessness’. 
Unwilling to comply with Mr. Hudson’s suggestion that the commission should 
draft a convention on the nationality of married persons, in conformity with the 
terms proposed by the Commission on the Status of Women which had been 
approved by the Economic and Social Council, the commission took the view 
that this question should be considered as an integral part of the whole subject 
of nationality including statelessness. The commission decided that a draft 
convention on the elimination of statelessness and one or more draft conventions 
on the reduction of future statelessness should be prepared for consideration at 
its next session, and the commission invited Dr. Ivan S. Kerno on July 25 to 
serve as an individual expert on this question under the general direction of 
the commission’s chairman. Following Mr. Hudson’s request on August | to 
resign as special rapporteur, the commission elected Mr. Cérdova on August 8 | 


to succeed him. 
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In examining the report of the special rapporteur (Frangois) along with 
draft regulations on the topic, “regime of the territorial sea”, the commission 
decided to request governments to submit their observations on the question of 
the delimitation of the territorial sea of two adjacent states, to suggest that the 

ial rapporteur might consult with experts on certain technical phases of 
the problem and to ask the Secretary-General to defray any expenses necessary 
to that purpose. After formulating tentative opinions on the question of the 
juridical status of the territorial sea, the commission asked the special rapporteur 
to present to its next session a further report containing a revised draft and 
commentary. Likewise, in studying the third report of the special rapporteur 
(Frangois) on the “regime of the high seas”, which dealt with draft articles on 
the continental shelf and related subjects, the commission requested govern- 
ments which had not submitted observations on this question to do so within a 
reasonable time period; asked the special rapporteur to incorporate any such 
replies into his final report for presentation to the next session of the commis- 
sion so that the commission might adopt draft articles on the continental shelf 
and related subjects for submission to the General Assembly. 

In the absence of the special rapporteur (Brierly) on the topic of “the law of 
treaties”, the commission referred the subject to the next session and, in the 
meantime, elected Mr. Lauterpacht to succeed him as rapporteur. The com- 
mission also took note of resolutions, pertinent to its work, which the General 
Assembly had adopted during its sixth session. The commission designated 
Mr. Alfaro as its representative for consultative purposes to the seventh session 
of the General Assembly. And lastly, the commission arranged that its fifth 
session would convene about June 1, 1953, in Geneva for a twelve week period.” 


* Ibid. 








SECURITY COUNCIL 


This issue covers the work of the Security Council from its 577th meeting on 
June 18 to its 591st meeting on July 9, 1952. No meetings were held during 
May when the representative of Turkey (Derinsu) was scheduled to serve as 
President of the Council. In June, the representative of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (Malik) presided over the meetings of the Security Council 
and the representative of the United Kingdom (Jebb) was President of the 
Council during July.’ 


Geneva Protocol of 1925 


On June 18, the representative of the Soviet Union (Malik) introduced a 
draft resolution to the Council which appealed to all states, both Members of 
the United Nations and non-Members of the United Nations which had ratified 
or acceded to the Geneva Protocol of 1925, concerning the prohibition of the 
use of bacteriological warfare, to comply with the protocol in every particular.’ 
Urging that there could be no doubt that the legal, moral and political obliga- 
tions of the protocol had proved an effective restraint on states which had re- 
sorted to aggression during the last quarter century; stressing the condemnation 
of bacteriological warfare by the 48 states which had signed or acceded to the 
protocol; recognizing that “some differences of opinion existed among states- 
men and leading public figures on the admissibility of the use of bacterial weap- 
ons”; and reviewing the history of the question of prohibition of bacterial 
weapons in the United Nations; Mr. Malik pressed for the adoption of this reso- 
lution. Furthermore, in his view the fact that the development of the produc- 
tion of bacterial and chemical weapons created a threat to international peace 
and security made it imperative that the Security Council, bearing the primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of international peace and security, should 
adopt appropriate measures to prevent the use of such weapons. By calling 
upon all states which had not acceded to or ratified their accession to the Geneva 
Protocol to accede to it and ratify it, the Security Council would stress the inter- 
national significance of the Geneva Protocol and the importance of the inter- 
national obligations arising out of it. In connection with this, he pointed out 
that Brazil, El Salvador, Japan, Nicaragua, the United States and Uruguay 
which had signed the protocol had not yet ratified it.’ 

In reply the United States representative (Gross) asked the Council to give 
close attention to the motives of the Soviet proposal, since there had existed for 
some time, on the part of the government of the Soviet Union, a campaign 
which had been “repeatedly characterized by all responsible officials of the 

1 For a more detailed summary of the action ? Document S$/2663, June 16, 1952. 
of the Security Council during this period, see 2 Security Council, Official Records (7th 


General Assembly, Official Records (7th ses- year), 577th meeting, June 18, 1952. 
sion), Supplement No. 2. 
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Unified Command in Korea and by others in a position to know the facts, as a 
false and malicious campaign regarding the use of bacterial warfare in Korea.” 
Furthermore, Mr. Gross pointed out that those who made false charges con- 
cerning the use of bacterial warfare could just as easily make false promises not 
to use bacterial warfare. Without suggesting that reservations to the protocol 
were inappropriate in themselves, Mr. Gross maintained that the Geneva Proto- 
col of 1925 did not provide the minimum requirements to guarantee the prohi- 
bition of germ warfare in 1952, since the Soviet Union had made reservations 
to this protocol which left its government free to use poison gases or germ 
weapons against states which had not signed and ratified the protocol or which 
had not definitely acceded to it or against those states which it labeled as an 
“enemy” or which it had charged as having used germ weapons. Therefore, 
the United States, in interpreting the Soviet proposal as a “false issue” designed 
to excuse the Soviet Union for its aggression in Korea and for the possible use 
of germ warfare by that government in the future, would vote against the Soviet 
resolution. In its place, the United States, in upholding its record of opposing 
germ warfare, favored concrete measures for the absolute elimination of all 
major weapons adaptable to mass destruction through the establishment of de- 
tailed plans for international control set in a framework of comprehensive dis- 
armament proposals covering all armed forces and all armaments. Subsequently, 
Mr. Gross charged that the Soviet Union was trying by its resolution to transfer 
the discussion of one phase of the regulation of armaments from the Disarma- 
ment Commission to the Security Council. As a consequence, Mr. Gross moved 
that the draft resolution should be referred to the Disarmament Commission for 
consideration pursuant to its terms of reference in connection with the proposals 
which the General Assembly had directed the Commission to prepare for “the 
elimination of all major weapons adaptable to mass destruction.” 

Answering the United States statement, Mr. Malik reaffirmed the sole con- 
cern of his country with the strict accession and ratification of the Geneva 
Protocol and charged the United States with attempting to divert the attention 
of the Council to another matter which bore no relation to the question under 
consideration. Mr. Malik considered that the arguments presented by the 
United States representative concerning the worthlessness of the Geneva Proto- 
col were “artificial”, since the 42 states which had signed and ratified the 
protocol believed it to be an important and significant international rule. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Malik remarked that the United States government had not 
submitted any practical proposals for prohibiting bacterial warfare; instead, its 
proposals were intended to prevent the prohibition of these weapons and there- 
by, to facilitate their preparation. In regard to the question of guarantees, the 
Soviet representative contended that international control and supervision of 
bacterial weapons was impossible and, therefore, the United States was trying 
to camouflage its true intentions by taking cover behind the question of guaran- 
tees. In addition, Mr. Malik regarded the proposal to refer the matter to the 


‘ Ibid., p. 19. 
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Disarmament Commission as unjustified, since the United States had already 
rejected in the commission an appeal to states to accede to and ratify the Geneva 
Protocol. 

At two meetings on June 20, the representatives of Greece, the Netherlands, 
Brazil, Turkey, the United Kingdom, China and Chile spoke in support of the 
United States proposal to refer the Soviet draft resolution to the Disarmament 
Commission as a more appropriate organ for considering the question. In addi- 
tion, the representative of the United Kingdom (Jebb) viewed the proposal of 
the Soviet Union “merely as a move in the general campaign of baseless charges 
on bacterial warfare which was being waged by the USSR”. Although the 
representative of France (Hoppenot) considered that the protocol had retained 
all its legal value and moral authority, he believed that it should be merged 
into a wider system for the control and abolition of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, and he agreed that the Soviet proposal, which was clearly related to the 
propaganda campaign of that country, should be referred to the Disarmament 
Commission. There was general agreement among the delegations that the 
protocol would be ineffective in guaranteeing the prohibition of bacterial war- 
fare. Following a protracted discussion of the question, the Soviet draft resolu- 
tion was defeated on June 26, by a vote of one for (USSR) and 10 abstaining, 
thus failing to secure 7 affirmative votes.’ In reply, the Soviet delegate explained 
that these abstentions should be regarded as votes against the Soviet resolution. 
With the view that the Security Council had “repudiated the USSR attempt to 
mislead the Council into believing the protocol was the secret of security”, the 
United States withdrew its motion to refer the resolution to the Disarmament 
Commission on the grounds that the matter was already there under discussion. 
Although the representatives of the Netherlands and of Pakistan were not al- 
together in favor of the United States withdrawal, no objection was made to a 
withdrawal of the matter, after the United Kingdom had spoken in support of 
United States action arguing that the Soviet Union would have vetoed the 
United States motion anyway. However, the Soviet representative asserted 
that the members of the Council which had supported the United States pro- 
posal to refer the question to the Disarmament Commission had been misled 
and betrayed by the United States.° 


Investigation of Alleged Bacterial Warfare 


In taking up the matter on June 23 of including on the agenda the “question 
of a request for an investigation of alleged bacterial warfare”, as proposed by 
the United States,’ the Soviet Union proposed that, simultaneously with the 
consideration of this question, the Council should invite representatives of the 
People’s Republic of China and of the People’s Democratic Republic of Korea 
to meetings of the Council dealing with this matter, since these governments had 

5 Ibid., 583d meeting, June 26, 1952, p. 2. mary of the United States position, see Depart 

*For a summary of Council action on the ment of State, Bulletin, XXVI, p. 1041; 


ion of the Geneva Protocol, see United XXVII, p. 38. 
Nations, Bulletin, XIII, p. 19, 78; for a sum- ™Document S/2671, June 20, 1952. 
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submitted official protests to the United Nations concerning the use of bacterial 
weapons by the United States forces against the Korean and Chinese peoples.’ 
Mr. Malik stated that the views of both parties should be heard rather than the 
United States side alone; otherwise, the Security Council would be continuing 
a procedure contrary to the United Nations Charter, a procedure which had 
been introduced into the Council at the time that the United States had 
launched its offensive in Korea. 

The United States delegate insisted that the two proposals should be adopted 
separately. The attachment of a condition by the Soviet Union to the adoption 
of the agenda was contrary to rule 9 of the Council’s rules of procedure; the 
United States representative felt that there was no need at that time to invite 
representatives of the People’s Republic of China and of the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic to the Council. The facts which called for investigation 
were those supplied by the Soviet Union, and an investigation of alleged bac- 
terial warfare should not be substituted by a Council debate on the question, 
Mr. Gross remarked. Instead, as indicated in the United States resolution, the 
International Committee of the Red Cross, “with the aid of such scientists of 
international reputation and such other experts as it may select” should investi- 
gate the charges and report its findings to the Security Council as soon as possi- 
ble and governments and authorities concerned and the Secretary-General 
should be called upon to cooperate fully with the International Committee of 
the Red Cross.” 

At the next meeting of the Security Council on June 25 there was a long pro- 
cedural debate. When the United Kingdom representative challenged the 
tuling of the President that the amendment of the Soviet representative, which 
read “and simultaneously to invite a representative of the People’s Republic of 
China and a representative of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic to take 
part in the discussion of this item of the agenda” should be voted on before 
taking a vote on the adoption of the provisional agenda and inclusion of the 
question of an investigation of alleged bacterial warfare, the Council voted 10 
to 1 (USSR) to uphold the challenge. Thereafter the proposal to include the 
question of an investigation of alleged bacterial warfare in the agenda of the 
Council was adopted again by 10 votes in favor and one against (USSR). Since 
the United States item had been included on the agenda, the Soviet representa- 
tive submitted a revised draft calling for the invitation of Korean and Chinese 
representatives to Council meetings on this question and speaking as the Presi- 
dent, he put the revised draft resolution to a vote. However, the United States 
representative challenged the President's right to do so and the Soviet Union 
representative did not press for a vote on his draft resolution at that time. 

On July 1, the Council, under the presidency of the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative, adopted a United States proposal that item 4 on the provisional 
agenda, the question of a request for investigation of alleged bacterial warfare, 
should be considered before item 3, the question of the admission of new Mem- 


*Document S/2674, June 23, 1952. * Security Council, Official Records (7th 
year), 580th meeting, June 23, 1952. 
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bers. The vote taken was 9 for, the Soviet Union against, and Pakistan abstain. 
ing. In addition, the Council rejected by 10 votes to one (USSR) the Soviet 
proposal to invite Korean and Chinese representatives to meetings of the Coun. 
cil dealing with item 4 of the provisional agenda. The representatives of France, 
Chile, the Netherlands, Turkey, the United Kingdom and Pakistan explained 
that they would vote against the Soviet draft resolution because the question of 
hearing both parties seemed premature and irrelevant at that stage of the dis- 
cussion. The representative of China stated that he would vote against the 
proposal because its adoption would defeat the purpose of removing the ques- 
tion of the charges of germ warfare from the field of propaganda to the field 
of fact-finding and because the proposed invitations would enhance the pres- 
tige of the recipients and add to the difficulties of the Chinese and the Korean 
peoples. Following the rejection of its draft resolution, the Soviet Union dele- 
gation declared that it would be unable to take part in the consideration of the 


question of investigating alleged bacterial weapons and would vote against the | 


United States draft resolution. 
Presenting the question of an investigation of alleged bacterial warfare, the 


United States representative remarked that the Soviet threat of a veto could | 


not be regarded apart from the general course of conduct in which the Soviet 
Union Government had engaged. Mr. Gross interpreted the germ warfare 
charges against the United States as an attempt “to isolate the United States 
from the free world by singling it out for special condemnation” and as a part 


of the larger “campaign of hatred” promoted by the Soviet Union and areas | 


under its influence. Referring to an official statement of the Moscow press on 
February 23 repeating the charges made in a Peking radio broadcast that United 
Nations aircraft had dropped germs on north Korea and subsequent protests 
from the authorities of north Korea and China, Mr. Gross explained that the 
United States Secretary of State, the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
the United Nations Commander-in-Chief, the Secretary of Defense of the United 
States and numerous other responsible officials of other United Nations Mem- 
bers had flatly denied these charges. And on March 11, the Secretary of State 
of the United States had challenged “the communists” to submit their charges 
to an impartial investigation by the International Committee of the Red Cross, 


which had agreed to set up a committee of investigation, provided that both | 


parties offered their cooperation. Should the Soviet representative refuse to 
submit to such an investigation, it would indicate to the United States repre- 
sentative that the Soviet Union would be confessing that the charges could not 
“bear the light of day”. On July 2, the representatives of Brazil, the Nether- 
lands, Greece, Turkey, France, China, Chile and the United Kingdom concurred 
with the United States viewpoint. However, on July 3 the United States draft 
resolution was defeated by 10 votes in favor and one against (USSR), since the 
negative vote was cast by a permanent Member of the Council.” 


Concluding that the Soviet veto indicated that the charges of germ warfare 


” Ibid., 587th meeting, July 3, 1952. 
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might be presumed to be utterly false, the United States presented a draft reso- 
lution which condemned the practice of fabricating and disseminating such false 
charges, thereby increasing tension among nations with the design of under- 
mining the efforts of the United Nations to combat aggression in Korea and the 
support of the people of the world for these efforts.” Following a reiteration by 
the Soviet representative of his previous charges and subsequent statements by 
the representatives of Greece, the Netherlands, China, France, Brazil, Pakis- 
tan, Chile, the United Kingdom and Turkey explaining their positions in regard 
to this resolution and to the whole course of proceedings on this question, the 
United States draft resolution was again rejected by a vote of 9 for, one against 
(USSR) and Pakistan abstaining, since the negative vote was again cast by a 
permanent member of the Council.” 


Admission of New Members 


At its 577th meeting on June 18, the Security Council rejected a Soviet pro- 

al by 7 votes to one (USSR) with 3 abstaining (China, Pakistan and the 
United Kingdom) to include on the agenda “the adoption of a recommenda- 
tion to the General Assembly concerning the simultaneous admission to mem- 
bership in the United Nations of all fourteen States which had applied for such 
admission.”* Instead, the Council unanimously adopted a proposal submitted 
by the representatives of Chile and the Netherlands which included the Soviet 
proposed agenda item under the topic “Admission of new Members” along with 
another sub-paragraph entitled “Consideration of General Assembly resolution 
506 (VI)” which recommended that the Council should reconsider all pending 
applications for the admission of new Members.” 

In a continued discussion of the question on July 9, the Soviet representative 
urged that the states listed in his draft resolution” should be considered simul- 
taneously for admission to the United Nations, since many of their applications 
for membership had been submitted as long ago as five years, because such a 
consideration would be a fair and objective decision on the question of admis- 
sion of new Members without discrimination against certain countries and favor- 
itism toward others, and because the Soviet proposal was related to the decision 
of the First Committee of the General Assembly and to General Assembly reso- 
lution 506 (VI). 

The representative of Greece (Kyrou), however, believed that the Council 
should not comply with the Soviet draft resolution, because there were addi- 
tional applications to the ones listed by the Soviet representative. Therefore, 
Mr. Kyrou proposed that the Council should postpone consideration of the 


™ Document $/2688, July 3, 1952. People’s Republic, Bulgaria, Romania, Hungary, 

Security Council, Official Records (7th Finland, Italy, Portugal, Ireland, Hashemite 
year), 590th meeting, July 9, 1952; fora sum- Kingdom of Jordan, Austria, Ceylon, Nepal 
mary of this question, see United Nations, and Libya. 


Bulletin, XIII, p. 73, 158; for a statement of 4 Security Council, Official Records (7th 
the United States position, see Department of year), 577th meeting, June 18, 1952. 
State, Bulletin, XXVII, p. 32, 153, 160. % Document S/2664, June 18, 1952. 


% These states included Albania, Mongolian 
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whole question of the admission of new Members until September 2, 1952 jn 
order to permit a closer examination of the applications pending before the 
Council. The representative of Chile (Santa Cruz) remarked that General As. 
sembly resolution 506 (VI) requested the permanent members of the Counc] 
to confer with one another with a view to assisting the Council to come to posi- 
' tive recommendations on pending applications, and the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative noted further that no such meetings had been held. Despite the 
insistence of the Soviet representative that the remaining applications were 
hardly on the same level as the fourteen listed in his draft resolution and that 
there should be no delay in considering these, the representatives of Pakistan 
and Chile submitted a draft resolution which urged the five permanent men- 
bers of the Security Council to give their earnest attention to General Assembly 
resolution 506 (VI). However, a vote was not taken on the draft at the time, 
because the President considered that the Greek proposal to postpone considera. 
tion of the question of new Members should be voted on first, and the proposal 
was therefore adopted by 8 votes to one (USSR) with 2 abstaining (Chile and 
Pakistan) .” 


Korea 


The stalemate in the armistice negotiations at Pan Mun Jom continued 
through meetings between June 12 and 25, 1952." The Chinese—North Koreans 
maintained their demand for the return of all prisoners of war, while the United 
Nations Command insisted that it would make no further concessions from its 
proposal of April 28, which provided for repatriation of all captured personnel 
except those who indicated they would forcibly resist such action. At the in- 
sistence of the Chinese—North Koreans, the two delegations met daily until 
June 17 when Major-General William K. Harrison, Jr., senior United Nations 
Command delegate proposed a three-day recess to give the other side an oppor- 
tunity to reconsider its position. At the resumed negotiations on June 21, Major- 
General Harrison told the Chinese—-North Koreans that in 1943 the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics had offered the right of self-determination to German 
troops and had endorsed the principle again in 1951. However, the Chinese- 
North Koreans protested that the reference was out of context and had no bear- 
ing on the discussions. On June 23, the Chinese—North Koreans protested the 
decision of the United Nations Command to release 27,000 residents of the 
Republic of Korea who had been in protective custody in a civilian internee 
status, whom the Chinese-North Koreans considered as war prisoners even 
though the groups were reported to contain many women and children. Later, 
two letters from Major-General Harrison were handed to Lieutenant General 





% Document S/2694, July 9, 1952. 

7 Security Council, Official Records (7th 
year), 591st meeting, July 9, 1952; for a sum- 
mary of action taken by the Council on this 
question, see United Nations, Bulletin, XIII, 
. 156. 

Ps For a summary of the earlier phases of 


the Korean truce negotiations, see International 
Organization, VI, p. 412; for reports of United 
Nations Command operations in Korea from 
February 16 to May 31, see Department of 
State, Bulletin, XXVI, p. 998, 1038; XXVII, 
p. 114, 194, 231, 272, 495. 
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Nam Il asking for a reply without further delay to the United Nations Com- 
mand’s request of June 18 for verification of the exact location of Chinese—North 
Korean prison’ camps and for an accounting of 1,950 United Nations Command 
military personnel believed to be prisoners of war but not contained on the 
master list of December 18, 1951.” 

The armistice negotiations at Pan Mun Jom went into executive session on 
July 4 on the proposal of the Chinese and North Koreans, after Major-General 
Harrison had stipulated that the secret meetings might be terminated through 
joint agreement or prior notification of one side by the other. It was Major- 
General Harrison’s hope that secret meetings would make it easier for the 
Chinese communists to modify their insistence that all prisoners of war held by 
the United Nations Command should be returned to Chinese—North Korean 
control, by force if necessary. The North Korean Lieutenant-General Nam Il, 
leader of the Chinese—-North Korean delegation had proposed the meetings to 
confer on the reclassification of prisoners of war on the basis of nationalities and 
areas in accordance with paragraphs 51 and 52 of the draft armistice agreement 
which stated that the armed personnel of foreign nationalities captured by either 
side should all be repatriated and returned home and that each side would agree 
not to employ for acts of war any captured person released from custody inci- 
dent to the armistice. 

At a liaison officers’ meeting on July 8, the United Nations Command officers 
handed the Chinese-North Koreans ten maps pinpointing the locations of 
prisoner-of-war camps on islands off the Republic of Korea and on the main- 
land. At the same meeting, the Chinese—North Koreans protested an incident 
in a United Nations Command camp.” Three weeks of closed meetings between 
the delegations ended without result toward breaking the deadlock on the 
prisoners-of-war issue. Meetings at staff officer level continued to discuss prob- 
lems of drafting a cease-fire agreement. The plenary sessions in the Korean 
cease-fire negotiations were recessed for seven days beginning on July 27 at the 
initiative of the United Nations Command delegation.” Following a report of 
no further progress in the truce talks on the issue of war prisoners exchange, the 
delegations of both sides agreed on August 19 to recess until August 27. This 
was the seventh recess in four and a half months. A communiqué issued by 
the United Nations Command after the meeting stated, “The Communists con- 
tinued adamant in their determination to have 116,000 prisoners of war in 
United Nations custody returned to them, including all Chinese prisoners of 
war’.” The Korean truce delegations met again at Pan Mun Jom on September 
4 and, reaching no further agreement on the question of an exchange of pris- 
oners, recessed until September 12.” 


* United Nations, Bulletin, XIII, p. 59. 3 Ibid., p. 242. 
® Ibid., p. 77. %3 Ibid., p. 278. 
" Ibid., p. 178. 
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India-Pakistan Question 
By a letter dated May 29, 1952, the United Nations representative for India 


and Pakistan (Graham) informed the president of the Security Council that, in | 


agreement with the Governments of India and Pakistan, the negotiations on the 
question of the State of Jammu and Kashmir had been renewed and that he 
would report to the Security Council at the appropriate moment on the out- 
come of that phase of the negotiations.” At these talks, which opened in Geneva 
on August 26, Sir Zafrullah Khan, Pakistan’s Foreign Minister, and Mr. Gopala- 
swami Ayyangar, Minister of Defense of the Government of India, offered their 
full cooperation to Dr. Graham and expressed their determination of settling a 
difference over the number and character of the forces to be left on each side 
of a cease-fire line, which was the chief remaining obstacle in the settlement of 
the dispute.* 


Disarmament Commission 


This issue covers the work of the Disarmament Commission from its 10th 
meeting on May 22 to its 16th meeting on June 10. In addition, it summarizes 
the April and May meetings of Committee I and Committee II, two working 
committees, consisting of all members of the commission, which were established 
by the commission on March 28 to study and report concurrently on the two 
phases of the program before the commission: the regulation of all armaments 
and armed forces in the first case and the disclosure and verification of all arma- 
ments in the second case. 

Following a discussion on May 22 and 28, the Disarmament Commission 
adopted its first report covering the period from its establishment on January 11] 
to May 28, 1952” by a vote of 11 to one (USSR).” The Soviet Union voted 
against the report because it failed to propose any measures for reducing arma- 
ments, prohibiting the atomic weapon or outlawing bacterial warfare. 

Also on May 28, the representatives of France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States submitted a working paper setting forth a proposal for fixing the 
numerical limitation of all armed forces. The working paper stated that demo- 
graphic, geographic, political and economic factors would have to be considered 
in such a limitation along with the Charter responsibilities of states and the need 
of balanced power-relationships among states. The proposals suggested that 
there should be fixed numerical ceilings for China, the United States and the 
Soviet Union between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 and for France and the United 
Kingdom between 700,000 and 800,000; and the proposals called for agreed 
maximum ceilings for all other states with substantial armed forces to be fixed 
in relation to the ceilings of the five powers. The tripartite proposal also set 
forth the principles that adequate provision should be made to ensure that the 
maximum limitation would not be circumvented through building up large 


* Document S/2649, May 29, 1952. 2? Disarmament Commission, Official Records, 
% United Nations, Bulletin, XIII, p. 241. 12th meeting, May 28, 1952. 
7% Document DC/11, May 29, 1952. 
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forces of trained reserves or militarily trained police, that the system should 
be accepted unanimously; that implementation of the reduction should be closely 
related to other phases of the disarmament program; and that the limitations 
should be set forth in the treaty or treaties, required under General Assembly 
resolution 502 (VI) for the regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all 
armed forces and all armaments, for the elimination of all major weapons adapt- 
able to mass destruction, and for the effective international control of atomic 
energy to ensure the prohibition of atomic weapons and the use of atomic energy 


| for peaceful purposes only. Following explanations from the sponsors of the 


proposal, the representatives of the United Kingdom and Chile suggested that 
the proposals should be referred to Committee I where the Chilean representa- 
tive (Santa Cruz) thought they might be considered jointly with the Soviet 
proposal for a one-third reduction. However, the commission decided to con- 
tinue the debate outside the committees. 

On June 3, the Soviet representative replied that the working paper did not 
contain concrete proposals on the reduction of armaments and the prohibition 
of the atomic weapon but dealt solely with the reduction of armed forces. On 
June 10 he further argued that the working paper omitted important factors 
such as the extent of population, territorial area and other facts and criteria and 
therefore the ceilings were set at an arbitrary level and were not significant. 
Moreover, the proposals, which did not deal with the extent of naval and air 
force reduction in relation to all armed forces of the state, were designed “to 
maintain and legalize inflated armed forces, particularly air and naval forces.” 
Therefore, the Soviet Union favored the proposal which it had submitted which 
would reduce all armaments and armed forces of the five great powers by one- 
third. In reply, the United States representative explained that the ceilings on 
armed forces were only one element of a comprehensive disarmament program; 
they extended to all armed forces and all other forces employed to repel arma- 
ments of any kind; and they were not intended to exclude or divert attention 
from other essential components of a comprehensive disarmament program. 
The United Kingdom representative associated himself with these last remarks 
before the close of the meeting.” 


Committee I: The first committee of the Disarmament Commission held its 
first to seventh meetings from April 4 to May 16, 1952 under the chairmanship 
of the representatives of Chile (Santa Cruz) and China (Tsiang) to consider 

the regulation of all armaments and armed forces which included: ensuring the 
elimination of atomic weapons and the control of atomic energy; ensuring the 
elimination and control of weapons of mass destruction and ensuring the control 
_ of the limitation and balanced reduction of all other armaments and all armed 
forces. During the first two meetings the representatives of France, Greece, 
_ United Kingdom, Canada and the United States suggested that the committee 
should work toward the preparation of a draft treaty, as indicated by General 
Assembly resolution 502 (VI) “for the elimination of all major weapons adapt- 


* Ibid., 15th meeting, June 10, 1952: for a Commission, see also United Nations, Bulletin, 
Summary of the discussion in Disarmament XII, p. 490; XIII, p. 26. 
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able to mass destruction, and for effective international control of atomic energy Fra 
to ensure the prohibition of atomic weapons and the use of atomic weapons for | sup 
peaceful purposes only” and made the additional recommendation “that unless | twé 

a better or no less effective system is devised, the United Nations plan for the __ tail 

international control of atomic energy and the prohibition of atomic weapons mis' 

should continue to serve as the basis for the international control of atomic en. | pro 

ergy to ensure the prohibition of atomic weapons and the use of atomic energy _ pos: 

for peaceful purposes only”.* The Soviet representative (Malik), on the other coll 

hand, urged the committee to consider more concrete measures, namely to dis- Uni 

cuss the Soviet proposal which provided for: the unconditional prohibition of simi 

the atomic weapon and of all other weapons of mass destruction; the establish. _ inter 
ment of a strict international control of this prohibition with the understanding dang 
that both would be carried into effect “simultaneously”; empowering the con- that 

trol organ to carry out inspections “continuously without the right to interfere | natic 
in the domestic affairs of the country concerned.”” In addition, Mr. Malik ex- _ mitte 
plained that the Soviet Union favored immediate disclosure of full data on all of th 
types of armaments following the prohibition of the atomic weapon and the _ estab 
reduction of armaments. On April 24, the United States submitted a proposal of m 
to the committee containing a set of essential principles which the committee com 
should use in formulating a disarmament program: 1) the goal of disarmament _ treati 
was to prevent rather than to regulate war by making war inherently and consti- | armat 
tutionally impossible; 2) to achieve this goal, all states should cooperate to | On 
establish “an open and substantially disarmed world” in which armed forces and subm 
armaments would be reduced to such a point and in such a thorough fashion and t 
that no state would be in a condition of armed preparedness to start a war and _ the ch 
in which no state would be in a position to undertake preparations for war with- ment 

out the knowledge of other states; 3) to achieve this goal, international agree- which 
ment should be made by which all states would reduce their armed forces to Prope: 
levels and restrict their armaments to types and quantities necessary for the sent o 
maintenance of internal security and the fulfillment of obligations of states to Follov 
maintain peace and security in accordance with the United Nations Charter; | Tuling: 
4) such international agreements should ensure both the progressive reduction | (USSI 
of armed forces and permitted armaments to fixed maximum levels, radically | tative 

less than current levels and balance throughout the process of reduction in | vote, I 
order to eliminate mass armies and to prevent any disequilibrium of power | mitting 
dangerous to peace and the elimination of all instruments adaptable to mass that th 
destruction; 5) such international agreements should provide effective safe- | 100 ar 
guards to ensure that all phases of the disarmament program would be carried United 
out, including an effective system of international control of atomic energy 0, circulat 
ensure that atomic energy would be used for peaceful purposes only; and 6) Republ 
such international agreements should provide an effective system of progressive Red Cr 
and continuing disclosure and verification of all armed forces and armaments.” | Com 
During the subsequent meetings, the representatives of Brazil, Canada, Chile, May 16 
30 Ibid. | ® Unite 
: 


I 


| 








* Disarmament Commission, Committee I, 
Official Records, 1st meeting, April 4, 1952. * Document DC/C.1/1, April 24, 1952. 
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France, Greece, Netherlands and the United Kingdom representatives spoke in 
support of the United States proposal. A protracted discussion followed be- 
tween the United States and Soviet representatives primarily. Mr. Malik main- 
tained throughout the discussion that the United States was systematically 
misusing the so-called majority it controlled to sabotage concrete measures for 
prohibiting the atomic weapon and for reducing armaments, because the pro- 
posal it had presented tended to convert the commission’s program to the mere 
collecting of information on armaments. And following a statement by the 
United States representative (Cohen) favoring the United Nations plan for a 
similar one for international “ownership” of fissionable material and multilateral 
international control, operation and management of facilities which produced 
dangerous quantities of fissionable material, the Soviet representative asserted 
that the United States meant “to own, operate and exploit” this system of inter- 
national control. No progress was made before the adjournment of the com- 
mittee on May 16 in breaking the deadlock between the Soviet view that the task 
of the committee should be to prohibit atomic weapons and “simultaneously” 
establish an international control of all armaments, armed forces and weapons 
of mass destruction through “continuous” inspection and the view of other 
committee members that the task of the committee should be to prepare draft 
treaties containing practical and technical plans for a world conference on dis- 
armament to adopt and implement.” 

On May 13 when the Soviet proposed that the committee should consider and 
submit proposals on the violation of the prohibition of bacteriological warfare 
and the sanctions which should be used against those engaging in such warfare, 
the chairman (Tsiang) recalled that on March 28 the chairman of the Disarma- 
ment Commission had ruled that the commission was not the proper forum in 
which to make or to discuss such charges and ruled that it was equally im- 
proper to discuss methods or agencies for investigating such charges or to pre- 
sent or to circulate documents purporting to substantiate or prove these charges. 
Following a challenging of the rulings by Mr. Malik, the committee upheld the 
rulings by a vote of 11 to one (USSR) in the first case and by a vote of 9 to one 

(USSR) with Pakistan and Chile abstaining in the second case. The represen- 
tative of Chile (Santa Cruz) explained that he had abstained on the second 
vote, because he did not see how a delegation could be prevented from sub- 
mitting any sort of document and having it circulated. Mr. Malik explained 
that the real reason for the ruling was the desire to hide facts from the commis- 
sion and to prevent a reading of a document which was unfavorable to the 


arried United States; however, Mr. Malik also demanded that the Secretariat should 
to circulate a reply from the Foreign Minister of the Korean Democratic People’s 


Republic to a letter from the Director of the International Committee of the 
Red Cross." 

Committee II: The second committee met five times between April 5 and 
May 16 under the chairmanship of the representatives of Chile (Santa Cruz) 


" United Nations, Bulletin, XII, p. 392, 485. 33 Disarmament Commission, Committee I, 
Official Records, 5th meeting, May 13, 1952. 
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and China (Tsiang and Wei) to consider the question of the disclosure and suy 
verification of all armaments, including atomic armaments, and of all armed me 
forces. At the first meeting, the United States representative (Cohen) submitted | cot 
a working paper, intended as a basis for discussion, on “proposals for progres. | ap] 
sive and continuing disclosure and verification of armed forces and armaments, | Mr 
The paper outlined fundamental concepts, particularly those of stages and of | ~per 
inspection: the stages were summarized as: 1) a quantitative count of existing | mai 
strength levels of all armed forces and of the location of installations and facili. _ it s 
ties concerned with armaments; 2) a detailed disclosure of the organization of sho 
armed forces and of installations and facilities concerned with the basic mate. _ tion 
rials required for the production of all armaments; 3) a detailed disclosure of prio 
armaments, fissionable material and installations and facilities utilized in their that 
production; 4) a detailed disclosure of installations and facilities utilized in the hav 
production of “novel armaments”; and 5) a detailed disclosure of novel arma- and 
ments including atomic ones. Whether the commission prepared a plan on tial 
disclosure and verification to serve as a prelude to detailed planning or regula On | 
tion or whether it produced plans for the whole system without putting into com 
effect a system of verification and disclosure before all treaties were signed, the deci 
United States believed that it would be necessary to work out the details of the — arme 
system of disclosure and verification, and it had submitted the working paper | discl 
for that purpose. The representatives of Chile, China, France, Greece, Canada, | be e: 
Turkey and the United Kingdom presented the view that the United States _ shou! 
working paper would serve as a useful basis for a detailed discussion of the  mitte 
question of the disclosure and verification of armed forces and armaments _ tion. 
whereas the Soviet representative (Malik), in asserting that the United States belie 
proposals were designed to obtain information from other people while conceal- _adop' 
ing data on atomic and secret weapons at home, urged that the General Assem- meet 
bly should recommend to all states not later than one month after it had taken 

a decision on the prohibition of the atomic weapon and the reduction of arma 

ments and armed forces of the five greater powers by one third that they submit 

full official data on the status of all armaments and armed forces. In addition, | 

the Soviet proposed that the international control organs, which would be set 

up within the framework of the Security Council should verify the data dis- 
closed by states on the levels of armaments and armed forces as well as exercis- 

ing control over the prohibition of the atomic weapon and the reduction of | 
armaments and armed forces. His essential disagreement with the United 
States plan was that without an international agreement for the reduction of 
armaments and the prohibition of the atomic weapon, no independent state 
would agree to the disclosure and verification of information on its armaments 

and armed forces. In his view, therefore, the United States proposal was a prep-| 
aration for a new war. Seeking a compromise between the differing views, 

the French representative (Moch) submitted a revised series of stages for the 
disclosure and verification of this information, including: 1) general information 

on the volume of forces; 2) information on the organization of forces; and 3) 
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supplementary information on the operational value of these forces. In agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom delegate, Mr. Moch considered that disclosure 
could not be usefully applied before the conventions governing regulations were 
applied. In order to reach agreement on the general principles of verification, 
Mr. Moch proposed that: 1) each stage of disclosure should be followed by a 
period of verification; 2) verification should establish the exactness of the infor- 
mation supplied and ensure that no important disclosure had been omitted; 3) 
it should be carried out on evidence, on the spot or on both; 4) verification 
should include every opportunity for corroborating information; and 5) verifica- 
tion at a determined stage should refer only to the objects included in that or in 
prior phases and not in future phases. Furthermore, Mr. Moch emphasized 
that the principle of verification on the spot implied that the inspectors should 
have complete freedom of movement throughout the national territory of a state 
and free access to all places. In reply, Mr. Malik stated that there was no essen- 
tial difference in substance between the French and the United States proposals. 
On a procedural point the Pakistan representative (Asad) proposed that the 
commission should rescind its previous decision to establish two committees and 
decide to discuss the question of verification and disclosure of armaments and 
armed forces in the commission as a whole until the precise relationship between 
disclosure and verification, on the one hand, and reduction, on the other, could 
be established. The Chilean representative also urged that the committee 
should adjourn for the meantime on this basis although he did believe that Com- 
mittee I should meet as frequently as possible to discuss the problem of regula- 
tion. Following Mr. Malik’s comment that the Soviet Union had always 
believed that it would be useless to have committees anyway, the committee 
adopted the Chilean suggestion on May 16 and adjourned its first series of 
meetings.” 


* United Nations, Bulletin, XII, p. 448. 
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a) at 

The fourteenth session of the Economic and Social Council met at United prima 
Nations headquarters in New York from May 20 to August 1, 1952. Mr.§, _— devel 
Amjad Ali (Pakistan) was elected president, Mr. Jiri Nosek (Czechoslovakia), to urg 
first vice-president and Mr. Raymond Scheyven (Belgium), second vice-presi- _ ports i 
dent.’ After a proposal by the United States that discussion of a Soviet motion States 
to seat the representative of the Central Government of the People’s Republic _indust 
of China be adjourned for the duration of the session had been adopted bya increa. 
vote of 14 to 4, the Council turned to consideration of an agenda containing Unitec 


some 46 separate items.’ The 
empha 

Economic Matters partic 
rices 

World Economic Situation: Detailed discussion of the world economic situa- pe = 


tion, which occupied all or most of fourteen sessions of the Council, was based require 
upon three reports prepared by the Secretariat (World Economic Report, 1950- _ in the j 
1951; Recent Changes in Production; Summary of Recent Economic Develop- were ¢ 
ments in Africa; and Recent Economic Developments in the Middle East)’ plus develoy 
reports from the Economic Commission for Europe,‘ for Asia and the Far East, steps f 


and for Latin America.° anne el 
The Secretariat reported three major developments in the period from 1948 gonoery 
to the middle of 1950: 1) while some industrially advanced countries had in- The 


creased consumption levels of the general population as the result of greater Ypion , 
production, others, who had been ravished by war, were unable to do so a | spijitarj 
increased production had been channeled into investment or export rather than gconom 
into improvement of consumption levels; 2) a number of underdeveloped coun- by wes 
tries had been unable to restore even the low production and consumption levels | ynderd, 
which existed prior to the war; and 3) despite this situation, there began to | gognom 
emerge idle productive capacity both in capital and consumer goods industries The | 
and the accumulation of surpluses of agricultural and other primary products | took no 
in some portions of the world. The outbreak of hostilities in Korea, however, | slovakia 
meant that by the end of 1951 rearmament programs had changed the problems | f., pur, 
from that of potential unemployment to that of manpower shortages, of higher 5 cones 
prices for primary products, and also, for capital goods which underdeveloped | abctenti 
countries wanted to purchase for development plans. These factors emphasized | Qoynci] 





the existing need “for some kind of international action designed to bring about | agi. 41, 
. . . . ”T 
an adequate international flow of capital to underdeveloped countries... - soutien 
Discussion on the world economic situation found most of the members of z 
} conc 
1Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 4Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- | rate resc 
ords (14th session), p. 2—4. ords (14th session), Supplement No. 5. | 
? Ibid., p. 1. * Ibid., No. 3. velopme 
’ These reports appear as United Nations * Ibid., No. 2. 
Publication Number 1952.I1.C.1-4. ™Document E/2193/Rev.1, April, 1952, 8 Econo: 
p. 11. ords (14th 
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the Council presenting extensive statements of the economic strengths and 
weaknesses of their own countries. Three general types of comments were dis- 
cernible. The representatives of the western European powers were concerned 
a) at the heavy costs of rearmament, b) at the sharp increases in the costs of 
primary products and raw materials, and c) at the increased strains these two 
developments put upon their dollar balances. These countries tended strongly 
to urge the need for liberalizing international trade and expanding their im- 

rts into the United States. To these comments the representative of the United 
States (Lubin) replied by pointing out that imports into the United States from 
industrialized as well as underdeveloped countries had, in fact, been steadily 
increasing and that “trade liberalization continued to be a major objective in 
United States foreign economic policy”.’ 

The representatives of the underdeveloped countries, on the other hand, 
emphasized the need for more favorable terms of trade for their countries, laying 
particular emphasis upon the adverse effect of considerable fluctuation in the 
prices of raw materials which, however much they might have increased, still 
left many of these countries unable to purchase the capital machinery they 
required at advantageous prices because of the inflationary effect of rearmament 
in the industrialized areas. Some representatives, such as Mr. Hasan (Pakistan), 
were concerned lest the Secretariat reports give the impression that the under- 
developed areas had not taken or were not in the process of taking adequate 
steps for the improvement of agricultural yields, of power development or of 
more efficient utilization of existing resources and went into considerable detail 
concerning local programs. 

The third type of comment came from the representatives of the Soviet 
Union and the eastern European countries who, in general, maintained that the 
militarization of the economies of the western world made the maintenance of 
economic stability impossible, questioned the validity of the statistics presented 
by western powers indicating improvement of living standards, and warned 
underdeveloped countries that western powers had no real interest in either 
economic stability or development. 

The Council, at the conclusion of the discussions, passed resolutions which 
took note of the reports of the three regional economic commissions. A Czecho- 
slovakian draft resolution to grant voting rights in the Economic Commission 
for Europe to states not Members of the United Nations which participated on 
a consultative basis in the commission’s work was defeated by 9 to 3 with 6 
abstentions.” By a vote of 17 to none with 1 abstention (Philippines) the 
Council voted to approve a recommendation of the Economic Commission for 


| Asia and the Far East that Japan be admitted as an associate member of the 


commission.” 


Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries: A total of five sepa- 
rate resolutions dealing with various aspects of the general problem of the de- 
velopment of underdeveloped countries was approved by the Council. 


’ Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- ® Ibid., p. 197. 
ords (14th session), p. 144. 10 Tbid., p. 209. 
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After unanimously adopting a resolution which took note of the report of the | 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development,” the Council consid. 
ered in some detail a special report from the Bank on the question of creating an 


international finance corporation. The report” suggested that such a corpora. | 
tion would fill an important gap in the machinery for financing economic devel. | 


opment, emphasizing that while the Bank itself was limited in its assistance to 
private investments through the requirement that all loans had to be guaranteed 
by governments, no such limitation would apply to an international finance 
corporation. The report advocated that the corporation be financed by govem. 
ments, that it operate as an affiliate of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, and that it be so constructed as to be able to approach 
individual private investors to interest them in various “good risk” development 
projects. Under questioning, the President of the Bank (Black) believed that, 
while $400 million would be a desirable capitalization for the corporation, it 
might be possible for effective work to be carried forward with as little as $125 
million. 

The Bank’s report was discussed more or less simultaneously with a working 
paper prepared by the Secretary-General outlining a series of alternative ap- 
proaches to methods of financing economic development.” This report paid 
special attention to the possibilities of creating a separate “special fund”, with 


initial capitalization of between $200 million and $300 million which would be | 


used as monetary grants or loans as partial assistance to economic development 
plans of applicant countries all of whom would have been expected to have con- 
tributed to the fund prior to receiving assistance from it. 

Members of the Council, with the exception of the Soviet bloc, tended to 
agree that both the suggestions before it were interesting and deserving of addi- 
tional study. Representatives of the underdeveloped countries such as Pakistan 
(Hasan), Philippines (Garcia) and Cuba (Cizneros) indicated that, in their 
opinion, while it might be possible to encourage additional private investment 
through the proposed international finance corporation, and that such stimula- 
tion was desirable, both the International Bank’s and the proposed corporation's 
activities would be curtailed by the necessity of showing a profit. This left 
unsolved the question of the non-self-liquidating development projects, such as 
roads, central services and other public activities which were essential to well- 
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rounded economic development. Suggestions for a “special fund” which would 
be empowered to make grants-in-aid, therefore, were particularly appealing. 
The representatives of the United States (Lubin), United Kingdom (Lord Sel- 
kirk) and France (Abelin), while sympathetic to the needs of the under- 
developed countries, and interested in the idea of exploring further the proposal 
for an international finance corporation, indicated that they had considerable 
question whether countries which, in the past, had been capital-exporting states, 
would be in a position to continue in any large volume. Lord Selkirk and Mr. 
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Abelin stated that their countries, at any rate, would not be in a position to} “Econ 


contribute to a special fund for the time being. 


4 [bid., p. 277. 3 Document E/2234, May 27, 1952. 
™ Document E/2215, May 1, 1952. 
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After extensive discussion, two resolutions were approved, both by votes of 
15 to none with 3 abstentions. By the first, the Bank was commended for its 
proposal, requested to continue its examination of the idea of an international 
finance corporation, urged to consult with national organizations and business 
groups and member governments and to report its findings at the next Council 
session. By the second, the Council decided to establish a special committee of 
not more than nine persons, serving in their individual capacity, to prepare a 
detailed plan for the establishment of a special fund.” 

The Council also discussed as a factor in development of underdeveloped 
countries, the incentives which might be offered to the flow of international capi- 
tal by the elimination of double taxation. The underdeveloped countries in 
general argued that, as a contribution to such development, capital-exporting 
countries should consider seriously the advisability of exempting from taxation 
investments of their nationals in underdeveloped areas. Such exemption would, 
they believed, stimulate private investment and, at the same time, in many in- 
stances contribute to the capacity of the underdeveloped country to support 
currency convertibility. Both bilateral and unilateral measures were urged and 
the Council, by a vote of 15 to 0 with 3 abstentions, after noting that a special 
study had been undertaken jointly by the Economic Commission for Latin 
America and the headquarters Secretariat on the subject, requested the Fiscal 
Commission to examine and report upon the proposal that income from foreign 
investments in underdeveloped countries be taxed only in those countries.* The 
Council also asked the Secretary-General to prepare a working paper for subse- 
quent discussion on the problems connected with an integrated and balanced 
economic development.” 

Finally, the Council, after considerable discussion of the methodology of in- 
creasing world productivity, adopted a resolution by a vote of 15 to 0 with 3 
abstentions which recommended that governments of underdeveloped countries 
establish national productivity centers, take full advantage of the expanded 
program of technical assistance, increase their cooperation on a regional basis 
with countries having similar problems, and urged the Secretary-General to ar- 
range for the continuation of special studies on raising productivity and on the 
role of labor therein.” 


Full Employment: The Council discussed at length both a report by a com- 
mittee of experts on “Measures for International Economic Stability’” and a 
report by the Secretary-General containing the replies of various Members on 
economic trends, full employment standards and domestic economic objectives.” 
Discussion of the answers to the questionnaire traversed ground covered in 
previous sessions with the Soviet Union voicing criticisms of unemployment in 
industrial countries and blaming its incidence upon the dislocation of workers 
due to rearmament and the United States and western European members as- 


“Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 17 Tbid., p. 5. 

ords (14th session), p. 445. 18 Document E/2156, November 27, 1951. 
** Ibid., Supplement No. 1, p. 3. 19 Document E/2232, June 10, 1952. 
%* Ibid., p. 6. 
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serting that their economies were, in general, operating at a level of full em. 
ployment. Comment on the report of the committee of experts overlapped 
some of that made during the consideration of the development of under. 
developed countries. The experts, concerned with the consequences of a reces- 
sion, had put forth suggestions for a) international commodity agreements to 
reduce the impact of short-term swings in demand and supply of primary prod- 
ucts; b) expanded long-term lending by the International Bank to avert set- 
backs in national development programs which might be caused by a drop in 
export receipts of primary products; and c) larger international monetary re- 
serves provided by the International Monetary Fund to correct short-term 
fluctuations in foreign exchange receipts. 

The United States, western European countries and underdeveloped countries 
indicated a willingness to enter into international commodity agreements, al- 
though France and the United States abstained from a resolution which was 
passed by a vote of 13 to 3 (Czechoslovakia, Poland and the USSR) but which 
contained no reference to such agreements. The resolution, which in effect 
summarized the major points developed during the discussion, 1) recom- 
mended that developed countries should consider the effect of domestic eco- 
nomic policies upon the economies and balance of payments positions of other 
countries as well as their own and be guided by the desirability of a greater 
measure of stability in the international flow of finance capital and trade; 2) 
invited the International Bank “not to be unduly affected” by the economic 
condition of an applicant country in time of a temporary recession but rather to 
give full consideration to the “country’s long-run economic prospects”; 3) in- 
vited governments, either independently or in cooperation with the International 
Bank to prepare programs for additional investments to be made in case of a 
recession or depression; 4) commended the representative of the International 
Monetary Fund (Rooth) for the Fund’s decisions which, although not identical 
with the recommendations of the committee of experts, were expected to achieve 
the general objective of making the resources of the Fund truly “revolving”; 
5) requested the Fund to apply its rules flexibly to keep under continuing re- 
view the adequacy of monetary reserves for the purpose of helping countries to 
meet temporary disequilibria in their balance of international payments; and 
6) requested the Secretary-General to prepare a study of the relative move- 
ments of prices of various classes of goods moving in international trade.” 


| 
| 





The Council also passed two additional resolutions on this general subject. | 


One was a request to the Secretary-General to prepare a report on national and 


international measures aimed at reconciling the maintenance of full employ- | 


ment with avoidance of the harmful effects of inflation. The other suggested 
that all governments should respond to questionnaires from the Secretary- 
General in sufficient time to permit him to prepare analyses of the replies. 


Technical Assistance: The Council unanimously passed a resolution which 
noted with appreciation the report of the Secretary-General on the Technical 


2 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- pp. 14-16. See also Economic and Social Coun- 
ords (14th session), Supplement No. 1, cil, Official Records (14th session), p. 421f. 
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Assistance Program.” Discussion centered upon a proposal made by the Secre- 
tary-General on the expanded program of technical assistance. He proposed 
that Mr. David Owen, assistant secretary-general in charge of economic affairs, 
be seconded as Executive Chairman of the Technical Assistance Board. This 
proposal was approved by the Council by a vote of 15 to 0 with 3 abstentions.” 

The Council also urged that governments make contributions to the program 
for 1953 with the goal of $25 million in view. It suggested that the General 
Assembly might allocate funds received for the third financial period as follows: 
1) that fifty percent of the total pledges for 1953, up to but not exceeding $10 
million, be automatically available for allocation to participating organizations; 
2) that the balance be retained in the special account for allocation by the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board in accordance with procedure previously approved.” 


International Cooperation on Water Control and Utilization and on the De- 
velopment of Arid Land: Discussion on this topic in the Council was based 
upon a report by the Secretary-General which, in turn, was an analysis of an- 
swers to'a detailed questionnaire prepared by the Secretariat and submitted to 
the specialized agencies and a number of non-governmental and inter-govern- 
mental organizations. Five specialized agencies and eleven other organizations 

lied. 
nthe Secretariat report pointed out that all of the organizations covered in the 
survey had certain specific functions. One was to provide for the international 
exchange and analysis of experience. A second, performed by four inter- 
governmental bodies (International Joint Comniission, International Boundary 
and Water Commission, Central Commission for the Navigation of the Rhine and 
the Danubian Commission) was to regulate the use of water resources shared 
by two or more countries. A third function was performed by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development in providing loans for the construc- 
tion of water works and other development projects. “With respect to all three 
functions the contribution of international organizations to date is a modest 
one.” The report advocated increased cooperative action on the problem, 
pointing out specifically the special interests of the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization, FAO, WHO, UNESCO (in training and in promoting cooperation 
of scientific and technical groups) and the International Bank. 

Discussion of this item, which was of particular interest to representatives of 
both underdeveloped and arid states, resulted in the approval, by a vote of 
15 to 0 with 3 abstentions, of a long resolution which requested the Secretary- 
General to assume responsibility for the promotion and coordination of inter- 
national activities concerning water resource development, for the development 
of basic water resource data, for the preparation of periodic reports and recom- 
mendations to the Council on programs and for the establishment of inter- 


* Ibid., Supplement No. 1, p. 18. For report, 3 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
see document E/2209, April 21, 1952. ords (14th session), Supplement No. 1, p. 19. 
Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- ** Document E/2205, April 25, 1952. 


ords (14th session), p. 229. For report of the % Ibid., p. 45. 
Technical Assistance Commission, see document 
E/2238, May 29, 1952. 
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agency arrangements through the Administrative Committee on Cooperation 
for continuing consultation. The Secretary-General was authorized to seek the 
advice of experts, to secure the cooperation of the regional economic commis. 
sions and to collaborate with the specialized agencies having special interests 
in the problem.” Representatives of the Soviet Union (Arkadyev) and Czecho. 
slovakia (Nosek) criticized the report of the Secretariat for failing to mention 
the action taken within the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China for 
control of water resources and objected to the draft resolution for its failure to 
emphasize the necessity for national action to improve water utilization.” 


Food and Famine: The Council unanimously approved a resolution on the | 


subject of procedures for international action in the event of emergency fa- 
mines.” This resolution, which was essentially a restatement of recommenda- 
tions made in a special report on the subject by the Secretariat,” recommended: 


1) that governments and interested agencies, particularly in areas subject to | 
famine emergencies, take advance steps for planning responsibility including _ 


such problems as coordination of activities of voluntary agencies, arrangements 


for liaison with intergovernmental groups, mobilization of local resources, plan- | 
ning of transport and distribution and reporting developments; 2) advance | 
arrangements for suspension of customs duties for emergency importation of | 


food and support for local activities of Red Cross or Red Crescent societies; 
3) that FAO perfect its arrangements to detect famine emergencies in advance 
and to predict their scope and duration; and 4) that the Secretary-General ar- 
range for coordination of famine emergency relief activities and seek coopera- 
tion of intergovernmental organizations, governments and voluntary agencies. 


Social Matters 


Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation: Discussion of the social 
activities of the Council started with a general consideration of a Secretariat 
report entitled “Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation” which, in 
twelve chapters, drew together on a comparative basis statistical and other 
information available to experts on such subjects as housing, health conditions, 
population and population trends, food and nutrition, education, conditions of 
work and employment, levels of income and welfare and three chapters on social 
conditions respectively in Latin America, the Middle East, and southeast Asia.” 
Pointing out that food production over the previous fifteen years had not in- 
creased as rapidly as population, and that maintenance of living standards 
therefore required that food production be even more markedly increased, the 
report dealt in detail with some of the problems resulting from population pres- 
sures and the various methods which different governments had taken to meet 
the situation. The report indicated, however, “that more than half the popu- 
lation of the world is still living at levels which deny them a reasonable freedom 


2% Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 8 Ibid., p. 12. 
ords (14th session), Supplement No. 1, p. 8. 2? Document E/2220, May 14, 1952. 
2™ Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- »® Document E/CN.5/267, May 25, 1952. 


ords (14th session), p. 72-75. 
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from preventable disease, a diet adequate to physical well-being; a dwelling 
that meets basic human needs; the education necessary for improvement and 
development; and conditions of work that are technically efficient, economically 
rewarding and socially satisfactory”.” 

Prior to the adoption of a resolution by a vote of 15 to 0 with 3 abstentions 
which transmitted the report to the specialized agencies, invited the Secretary- 
General and the various interested agencies to submit suggestions to the Social 
Commission and requested the publication of a supplement to the report in 
1954 and a second report in 1956,” discussion in the Council centered around 
two themes. The first was the interrelatedness of social and economic condi- 
tions, and the second was an exchange of comparative accomplishments and 
charges of lack of accomplishments between the representatives of the Soviet 
group and the rest of the Council.” 


Report of the Social Commission: In addition to adopting a resolution which 
took note with appreciation of the report of the Social Commission,“ the Coun- 
cil adopted a total of eight resolutions bearing upon its work. The Social Com- 
mission had considered at some length the development of advisory social wel- 
fare services, particularly the cooperation between the Division of Social 
Welfare in the Secretariat and the technical assistance program. The commis- 
sion had noted that annual expenditures had remained somewhat below budget 
allocations and had decided to recommend that ECOSOC instruct the Secretary- 
General to explore the possibility of inaugurating one or more long-term re- 
gional projects to meet the urgent needs of governments in specific fields of 
priority.” The draft resolution on this subject was approved by ECOSOC.” 

The Council similarly approved resolutions proposed by the Social Commis- 
sion on the following topics: 1) a resolution requesting the Secretary-General to 
encourage the assessment by governments of child welfare programs, particu- 
larly in underdeveloped and nutritionally poor countries, with indications as to 
the specific types of international assistance which might be needed; 2) a reso- 
lution which asked Member states to give due attention to principles governing 
in-service training in social welfare which the Social Commission had adopted 
and which emphasized the desirability of provision for such training under 
proper professional supervision and without lowering standards; 3) a resolution 
which drew the attention of interested governments to recommendations for the 
simplification of formalities and reduction of costs for migrants — which em- 
phasized particularly the reduction of the number and cost of documents re- 
quired, decentralization of responsibility for the issuance of passports and visas 
and careful arrangements to facilitate admission of migrants without long sepa- 
ration of families — worked out by the Social Commission; and 4) approved a 
work program for the Social Commission for 1952-53 which emphasized the 


® Ibid., p * Tbid., ~~ nee No. 9. 
= Boone and Social Council, Official Rec- %5 Ibid., p. 4 
onde (14th session), arenes No. 1, p. 20. % Ibid., Supplement No. 1, p. 22. 
* Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
ords (14th session), p. 547-590. 
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high priority of continuing programs under the four headings of social policy 
and development, social services, housing and town and country planning, and 
social defense. On the question of housing, the Council adopted a resolution 
which recommended that governments develop long-term policies and compre- 
hensive programs for housing, facilitate exchange of research and practical 
experience in housing and community planning, encourage trade in building ma- 
terials and equipment, encourage higher domestic productivity and invited the 
regional economic commissions to assume responsibility for responding to local 
needs for planning in their respective areas. Finally, ECOSOC requested the 
Secretary-General, in cooperation with the International Labor Office and other 
appropriate specialized agencies, to convene a small group of experts to prepare 
a report on the most satisfactory methods of defining and measuring standards 
of living and changes therein in the various countries.” 


United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund: The report of the 
Executive Board of the International Children’s Emergency Fund stated that a 
total of 72 countries had been aided during the preceding year, ten of these in 
Africa being new ventures.” Over a million dollars had been allocated for the 
continent of Africa for projects directed against malaria, nutritional deficiencies 
of children, trachoma and yaws. In other areas, notably in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, long-range programs for other than BCG campaigns had been started 
in the fields of maternal and child welfare services and training, milk conserva- 
tion and malaria control. In Europe, emergency programs, particularly in 
Germany, Greece, Italy and Yugoslavia, had accounted for 59 percent of Euro- 
pean allocations with the remainder applied one-third for basic maternal and 
child-welfare programs, one-third for training and one-sixth each for mass health 
programs and milk conservation. The Executive Board had been able to meet 
its commitments partly through the allocation of $5,227,000 in the reserve for 
activities in China to other projects in view of the continued absence of with- 
drawals against the China account. The Board approved a target program and 
budget of $20,000,000 for the 1952-1953 period or ten million dollars less than 
the previous year.” 

ECOSOC, by a vote of 15 to 0 with 3 abstentions, approved a detailed reso- 
lution approving the report of the Executive Board of UNICEF, particularly 
endorsing the newly planned programs for Africa, and drawing attention to the 
need for meeting the budget for 1952-1953. 


Human Rights 


Report of the Commission on Human Rights: The eighth session of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, held from April 14 to June 14, 1952, had concerned 
itself with a) the completion of the two draft covenants on human rights, one 
covering civil and political rights and the second covering economic, social and 
cultural rights; b) consideration of the drafting of an article on the rights of all 


* Ibid., p. 21-26. ® Ibid., p. 3-4. 
38 Ibid., Supplement No. 7. “ Ibid., Supplement No. 1, p. 26. 
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peoples and nations to self-determination for inclusion in the covenants in ac- 
cordance with the proposal of the General Assembly; and c) the completion of 
the articles in the two covenants on implementation.“ The commission had 
been unable to complete its drafting of the articles dealing with implementa- 
tion and requested ECOSOC to authorize additional sessions during 1953 at 
which particular attention would be placed upon the problems of a federal- 
state clause. In addition, the commission transmitted two draft resolutions on 
the rights of self-determination of peoples and nations. The first, resolution A, 
drew attention to the essential need for abolishing slavery of peoples and na- 
tions, commented that “such slavery exists where an alien people hold power 
over the destiny of a people”, and recommended that Members of the United 
Nations uphold the principle of self-determination of peoples and nations and 
respect their independence, recognize and promote the realization of the right 
of self-determination of the people of non-self-governing territories and trust 
territories, granting this right in response to a popular wish being ascertained 
through a plebiscite held under the auspices of the United Nations. The sec- 
ond, resolution B, pointing out the need for the competent organs of the United 
Nations to be in a position to know facts in regard to non-self-governing terri- 
tories in order to carry out their responsibilities, transmitted the resolutions to 
the General Assembly pointing out the need to encourage the voluntary trans- 
mission of information in regard to political progress and measures taken to 
promote progressive development of free political institutions in such non-self- 
governing territories.“ 

By a vote of 12 to 0 with 6 abstentions, ECOSOC took note of the report of 
the commission. By a vote of 11 to 3 with 4 abstentions it instructed the com- 
mission to complete its work during a session in 1953. Considerable discussion, 
however, arose on the two draft resolutions which were finally, by a vote of 14 
to3 (Belgium, France, United Kingdom) with one abstention (Sweden) trans- 
mitted without comment to the General Assembly.“ The three countries which 
voted against sending the two draft resolutions to the General Assembly argued, 
inter alia, that the resolutions were, in fact, discriminatory, since they singled 
out for special reference the countries having non-self-governing territories, that 
the resolutions as phrased constituted a violation of sovereignty, and that the 
term “self-determination” was so vague as to encourage movements subversive 
to the peace within the frontiers of loyal Members of the United Nations. 

The commission had, during its discussions, defeated an Indian draft resolu- 
tion which was aimed at securing authorization from ECOSOC for the commis- 
sion to make reports and recommendations to that body in case of serious cases 
of violation of human rights brought to the notice of the commission during its 
examination of communications regarding human rights. The draft resolution 
had been supported on the grounds that it was undesirable to ignore some of 
the more telling complaints of violations of human rights pending the approval 
of the two covenants. To permit the commission to report on these complaints 


* Ibid., Supplement No. 4. * Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
* Ibid., p. 64. ords (14th session), p. 746. 
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would have the effect of fulfilling interim responsibility until the covenants came 
into effect. Opposition to the Indian resolution was based upon arguments 
which emphasized that, in the absence of the completion of the covenants there 
existed no actual criteria binding on states to determine what was or was not a 
fundamental human right, that the Indian proposal actually dealt with the prob. 
lem of implementation upon which the commission itself had not yet agreed, 
and that so long as Members had not agreed by convention to confer the neces- 
sary powers on the organs of the United Nations the adoption of the Indian 
resolution would be a violation of Article 2(7) of the Charter. The Indian draft 
was rejected by a vote of 9 to 6 with 2 abstentions,“ and ECOSOC decided, in 
view of this action, there should be no reconsideration of its previous resolution 
on this problem.“ 


Status of Women 


ECOSOC considered and acted favorably upon all of the eight draft resolu- 
tions presented to it by the Commission on the Status of Women, which held 
its sixth session from March 24 to April 5, 1952.“ 

The commission had submitted a draft resolution calling for the recommenda- 
tion by ECOSOC of the drafting by the Secretary-General of a draft conven- 
tion on the political rights of women embodying a preamble which referred to 
the desirability of equal access to public service and equalization of status of 
men and women in the enjoyment of political rights and containing three sub- 
stantive rights: 1) that women be entitled to vote in all elections on equal terms 
with men; 2) that women be eligible for election to all publicly elected bodies, 
established by national law, on equal terms with men; and 3) that women be 
entitled to hold public office and to exercise all public functions, established by 
national law, on equal terms with men. Debate in the Council centered around 
proposals by the Egyptian representative (Azmi Bey) and the Swedish represen- 
tative (Sterner) that the contents of the draft resolution could better be handled 
as part of a draft convention on human rights, and proposals by the Soviet repre- 
sentative (Arkadyev) calling for substantive changes enjoining governments to 
grant the specified rights.“ A majority of the members felt that to refer the 
problem to the Commission’ on Human Rights would have the effect of postpon- 
ing a convention on this particular subject since it was uncertain exactly when 
the draft conventions on human rights would be completed and a majority also 
agreed with the position of the representative of the United States (Kotschnig) 
that the Council should not engage in redrafting the work of the Commission 
on the Status of Women by adopting the Soviet proposals. The resolution was 
approved by a vote of 11 to 0 with 6 abstentions (Poland, USSR, United King- 
dom, Canada, Czechoslovakia and Egypt) with one member (Iran) absent.* 

ECOSOC, by a vote of 14 to 0 with 3 abstentions,“ approved in modified 


* Ibid., Supplement No. 4, p. 42. ‘7 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
* Ibid., Supplement No. 1, p. 36. ords (14th session), p. 34—47. 
“For report, see ibid., Supplement No. 6. * Ibid., p. 47. 


* Ibid., p. 80. 
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form a draft resolution on the status of women in trust and non-self-governing 
territories. As submitted by the Commission on the Status of Women, this reso- 
lution had invoked the Trusteeship Council, under Article 87 of the Charter, 
and the Members of the United Nations, to take immediate action to abolish in 
trust territories and non-self-governing territories all customs which violated the 
dignity and security of persons as proclaimed in the Charter and the Declaration 
of Human Rights and had requested the Trusteeship Council to include the 
necessary questions in the questionnaires provided for under Article 88 of the 
Charter.” ECOSOC modified this draft “inviting” all states having responsi- 
bility for these non-self-governing territories “to take immediately all necessary 
measures with a view to abolishing progressively” customs which violated the 
physical integrity of women and thus the Charter and the Declaration, “invited” 
the Trusteeship Council “to consider the inclusion of the necessary questions in 
the questionnaire provided for under Article 88 of the Charter”, and “invited” 
the General Assembly to request the Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories to take into account the importance of this problem in 
examining information transmitted under Article 73e of the Charter." The 
USSR, Poland and Czechoslovakia voted against the resolution on the grounds 
that the draft as originally submitted by the commission was more satisfactory.” 
Other resolutions on the status of women included: 1) a resolution inviting the 
International Office to collect information for the use of the Commission on the 
Status of Women on the extent to which girls and women were excluded from 
apprenticeship by trade unions, employers or legal restriction and recommending 
that governments take appropriate measures to provide facilities for vocational 
training and guidance for women; 2) a resolution recommending that members 
of ILO implement the principle of equal pay for equal work and noting with sat- 
isfaction that the Commission on Human Rights had decided to incorporate such 
a principle as an article in the draft covenant; 3) a resolution requesting the 
Secretary-General to supply information on the number and employment status 
of women as compared to men over the age of forty and inviting ILO to make a 
study of the question; 4) a similar resolution in regard to part-time work; and 5) 
a resolution requesting the Secretary-General to have the pamphlet Political 
Education for Women translated into Arabic. Additional resolutions included 
one approving the report of the commission and another authorizing the con- 
tinuation of the practice of having annual meetings of the commission.* 


Freedom of Information 


A total of five resolutions were approved by ECOSOC on the subject of free- 
dom of information. First, by a vote of 12 to 0 with 3 abstentions, the Council 
approved the report of the fifth and final session of the Subcommission on Free- 
dom of Information and of the Press. The Council also decided by a vote of 
15 to 0 with 3 abstentions to transmit a draft international code of ethics pre- 


® Ibid., Supplement No. 6, p. 14. 52 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
* Ibid., Supplement No. 1, p. 42. ords (14th session), p. 80. 
53 Ibid., Supplement No. 1, p. 43-46. 
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pared by the subcommission to national and professional associations and 
information enterprises for such action as might be deemed appropriate, indi- 
cating that the United Nations might cooperate in organizing an international] 
conference to pursue the subject further should these associations so desire. The 
third resolution consisted of the approval of a proposal by the subcommission 
to appoint, for an experimental period of one year, a rapporteur who, serving in 
his individual capacity would, in cooperation with UNESCO and professional 
organizations, prepare a substantive report for submission to the Council in 1953 
covering major contemporary problems in the field and including recommenda- 
tions for practical action which the Council might take. This resolution, ap- 
proved by a vote of 12 to 3 with 3 abstentions, was followed by the appointment 
of Salvador P. Lopez (Philippines) as the rapporteur.“ The fourth resolution 
invited the Secretary-General to study ways and means of encouraging and 
developing independent domestic information agencies and to report to the 
Council in 1953, while the fifth resolution recommended that the General As- 
sembly urge governments to give the widest possible dissemination through its 
regular news channels of resolutions by any organ of the United Nations.” 

The Council rejected, as had the subcommission, a French proposal that the 
General Assembly be invited at its next session to open for signature a draft 
convention on the international right of correction. Egypt, Iran, Mexico and 
Argentina joined France in supporting this proposal, but 9 members voted in 
opposition (Poland, Sweden, USSR, United Kingdom, United States, Belgium, 
Canada, China and Czechoslovakia) while Pakistan, Philippines, Uruguay and 
Cuba abstained.” ECOSOC also rejected a Soviet proposal embodying sugges- 
tions put forward in previous sessions on measures to be taken against propa- 
ganda and the inciters of a new war, the prohibition of the use of freedom of 
information for the purposes of spreading fascist ideology and the encourage- 
ment of the development of friendly relations between states. 


Infringement of Trade Union Rights 


On July 3, 1952 the representative of Czechoslovakia (Nosek) on a point of 
order introduced a draft resolution requesting the president of the Council to 
approach Spanish authorities with a view to obtaining the immediate discon- 
tinuance of a trial of 27 trade-unionists whom Mr. Nosek charged were being 
tried before a military tribunal and were in imminent danger of being sentenced 
to death.” Although supported by the Soviet and Polish representatives (Ark- 
adyev and Birecki), who charged that the matter was one of immediate urgency, 
the Council decided to discuss this matter when it came to its discussion of al- 
leged infringement of trade union rights after the representative of the United 
Kingdom (Lord Selkirk) reported to the Council on July 7 that four of the ac- 


cused in Spain had been acquitted, sixteen had been sentenced to imprisonment | 


% Tbid., p. 87. % Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
Ibid. ords (14th session), p. 258. 
®t Ibid., p. 475. 
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for six months to four years and that the element of urgency was therefore not 
important.” 

Discussion of this item on the agenda, which in general repeated the pattern 
of earlier arguments with extensive charges and countercharges between repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet and satellite states and the other Council members, re- 
sulted in a detailed resolution. By its terms, the Council 1) noted that no 
replies had been received to communications sent on this subject to the govern- 
ments of the USSR, Roumania and Spain; 2) noted by detailed reference eight 
new allegations of infringements of rights; and 3) requested the Secretary- 
General to bring these charges to the attention of the appropriate authorities 
in Spain, the Allied Military Government of Trieste and the Saar, in each in- 
stance suggesting that the allegations might be handled by reference to the 
fact-finding and conciliation commission on freedom of association established 
by resolution 277(X). Over the opposition of the Soviet, Polish and Czecho- 
slovakian representatives (Arkadyev, Birecki and Nosek) the Council voted 14 
to 3 to refer all new allegations regarding infringement of trade union rights to 
ILO should they occur in states which were members of ILO. By a vote of 
14 to 0 with 4 abstentions, it was agreed that the Council would itself discuss 
charges of infringements of trade union rights occurring in countries which were 
not members of ILO.” 


Narcotic Drugs 


In addition to the usual resolution taking note of the report of the Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs, the Economic and Social Council approved a total of 
nine resolutions under this heading. Two were of a routine nature: a resolution 
inviting Libya to become a party to the protocol of November, 1948 relating to 
narcotic drugs; and, second, a resolution authorizing the Secretary-General to 
transmit without reference to the Council the findings of WHO under article 8 
of the International Opium Convention. 

By a vote of 13 to 3 with 2 abstentions ECOSOC decided to convene an 
international conference to draft and adopt a protocol relating to the limitation 
of the production of opium and requested the Secretary-General to assume re- 
sponsibility both for the administrative details and for the compilation of the 
observations submitted by governments on existing draft protocol. Noting that 
the commission reported a dangerous increase in illicit international traffic in 
narcotic drugs, a resolution was approved by a vote of 15 to 0 with 3 abstentions 
requesting the Secretary-General to remind governments that international co- 
operation in the field was essential and to suggest to them that additional sim- 
plification of communication directly between national administrations 
controlling illicit traffic would be of help. Attacking the problem of illicit trade 
from another angle, the Council requested the Secretariat to prepare a list of 
merchant seafarers and members of civil air crews who had been convicted of 
offenses against narcotic laws after January 1, 1953, for distribution to govern- 


8 Ibid., p. 482. %® Ibid., Supplement No. 1, p. 40. 
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ments with the suggestion that licenses for such offenders be revoked and to 
maritime and aeronautical unions, companies and other appropriate organiza- 
tions for their consideration in the exercise of disciplinary functions or in con- 
nection with employment of crews. This resolution was approved by a vote of 
15 to 0 with 3 abstentions.” 

Other resolutions requested the technical assistance services of the United 


Nations to study the possibilities of experiments for the control of the use of the 


coca leaf and requested the governments of Bolivia and Peru to take necessary 
steps to limit production and to prevent the introduction of coca leaves into 
international traffic. The Secretary-General was requested to draw to the at- 
tention of all governments the desirability of bringing all synthetic narcotic 
drugs under their national legislation on narcotic drugs as soon as possible and 
applying to such synthetics the same precautions as existed on narcotic drugs 
themselves. Further, the Secretary-General was requested to submit a detailed 
estimate of the cost of preparing and equipping a laboratory, to be located in 
the United Nations building, large enough to handle the increased research 
work needed in the identification of opium seized in illicit traffic. Finally, the 
Council unanimously approved the appointment of Louis F. Atzenwiler as Secre- 
tary of the Permanent Central Opium Board.” 


Non-Governmental Organizations 


The Council approved adding the names of thirteen additional non-govern- 
mental international organizations to the list of such organizations in category B, 
approved placing the names of four additional non-governmental organizations 
on the register, requested the Secretary-General to place two organizations previ- 
ously in category B on the register (International Institute of Public Law and 
International Temperance Union), and decided that the International Union of 
Railways should represent in category B both the International Carriage and 
Van Union and the International Wagon Union. In addition, it asked for a re- 
port from the Council Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations on four 
other international groups.” In addition, the Council approved a recommenda- 
tion from the committee on the method of handling communications from 
NGO’s containing complaints against governments. In addition to the procedure 
under resolution 75(V) as amended, calling for a compilation by the Secretary- 
General of a non-confidential and a confidential list containing the substance of 
charges but either identifying or not identifying the complainant according to 
the complainant’s expressed desire, the Secretary-General was to afford govern- 
ments complained against six weeks in which to reply to allegations. Allega- 
tions would be circulated only after the expiration of the six-week interval and, 
when circulated, would have attached any reply made by the government.® 


© Tbid., p. 30. ® Tbid., p. 58. 
© Ibid. $3 Ibid. 
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Other Matters 


The Council took note, by varying votes, of the reports of the specialized 
agencies including that of UNESCO, on the subject of which three additional 
resolutions were passed informing UNESCO that the Council had no objection 
to the admission of Libya, Nepal and Spain to that agency. The admission of 
Spain was approved by a vote of 12 to 5 (Czechoslovakia, Mexico, Poland, 
USSR and Uruguay) with 1 abstention (Sweden).” It noted with appreciation 
the final report from the International Refugee Organization, postponed to the 
next session of the Council a discussion of slavery, took note of the new program 
for migration undertaken by the Provisional Inter-governmental Committee for 
the Movement of Migrants from Europe, decided to convene a session of the 
Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimination and the Protection of 
Minorities in 1952 and to request a report on future work, expressed its feeling 
that the improvement in the supply of newsprint no longer required in- 
ternational action but asked the Secretary-General, UNESCO, FAO and the 
International Bank to continue their efforts in connection with long-range pro- 
posals, adjourned consideration of relief and rehabilitation problems in Korea, 
postponed until 1953 consideration of a request for special assistance from 
Libya, noted that a special working party reported that the supply of insecti- 
cides such as DDT and BHC had improved but urged continuing research on 
the use and effective distribution of newer insecticides, elected members of the 
various commissions and subcommissions, and approved a list of work priorities 
in the economic and social fields.“ In addition to accepting certain changes in 
the rules of procedure designed to take account of the Council’s reorganization, 
ECOSOC voted by 10 to 4 (Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sweden and the USSR) 
with 4 abstentions (China, Pakistan, United Kingdom and the United States) 
to transmit to the General Assembly, with a favorable opinion the question of 
adopting Spanish as a third working language of the Council and its functional 
commissions.” 


“Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- programs of the Coordination Committee, see 
ords (14th session), p. 17. ibid., Supplement No. 1, p. 49-56. 
“For text of recommendations and priority ® Ibid., p. 67. 








TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Mr. Khalidy (Iraq) and Mr. Forsyth (Australia) were elected President and 
Vice-President, respectively, of the eleventh session of the Trusteeship Couneil.’ 
The first part of the session was held in New York from June 3 through July 24, 
1952, with the second part scheduled to open not later than November 7, 1952, 
Annual reports from trust territories in Africa and reports from the visiting mis- 
sion to east African trust territories formed the bulk of the work of the first part 
of the session; the second part was to be devoted to consideration of a special 
report from the visiting mission to west African trust territories concerning the 
problem of Ewe and Togoland unification.”* 


Trust Territories in Africa 


Somaliland: During its consideration of Somaliland under Italian administra- 
tion, the Trusteeship Council had before it the report of the administering au- 
thority for 1951, a report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust 
Territories in East Africa,’ and a report of the United Nations Advisory Council 
for Somaliland covering the year ending March 31, 1952.‘ In addition, the 
Council heard oral reports from a representative of the administering authority 
(Spinelli), members of the visiting mission and representatives of states mem- 
bers of the Advisory Council; namely, Colombia, Egypt and the Philippines.’ 
Throughout the Council’s discussion, the unique position of this trust territory 
as one whose self-government by 1960 had been specifically set forth in the 
Trusteeship Agreement was emphasized. During the preliminary discussion of 
the several reports on Somaliland, members of the Council showed great inter- 
est in the progress which had been made toward increasing the participation of 
the indigenous population in the political, economic and social life of the trust 
territory.” 

Discussion of Somaliland was resumed upon receipt of the report of the draft- 
ing committee composed of China, the Dominican Republic, New Zealand and 
the United States." The Council rejected a proposed alternate report presented 
by the Soviet Union which was critical of the policies of the administering au- 
thority, condemning the “anti-democratic policy with regard to the indigenous 
population of Somaliland which permits flagrant violation of the rights and in- 
terests of the indigenous population”.* The Trusteeship Council took special 
note of the questions of Italy’s full participation in the work of the Council and 
the undefined status of the border between Somaliland. and Ethiopia, expressing 


1 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (11th *The preliminary discussion extended from 
session), 412th meeting, p. 2—3. the 415th meeting on June 9 through the 422d 

2 Ibid., 455th meeting, p. 3. meeting on June 17. 

3 Document T/947, January 11, 1952. ™ Document T/L.285, July 1, 1952. 

* Document T/979, April 22, 1952. 8 Document T/L.277/Corr.1, June 20, 1952. 


5 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (11th 
session), 415th and 416th meetings. 
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the hope that they could be solved in the near future. During this part of the 
eleventh session of the Council extended comments had been made both by 
Trusteeship Council members and by representatives of states members of the 
Advisory Council for Somaliland on the status and operation of the Advisory 
Council. In the light of these comments, the Council expressed the hope that 
all three members of that body would participate fully in its work and remain 
in the trust territory for sufficient periods of time to enable the Advisory Coun- 
cil to perform its functions in the “most effective and harmonious manner”. In 
general, the report approved by the Council indicated satisfaction with the 
political, economic, social, and educational advances made in Somaliland. The 
administering authority was urged to proceed as rapidly as possible with its 
announced plans for holding direct elections and to develop further the use of 
functional committees in the Territorial, Residency and Municipal Councils in 
order to increase the practical political experience of the representatives in these 
bodies. The Trusteeship Council also noted with concern that a number of peti- 
tions from the trust territory had complained of undue delay between arrest 
and trial and urged the administering authority to make every effort to remedy 
the situation. The attention of both the inhabitants of the territory and of the 
administering authority was drawn to the importance of placing the economy 
of Somaliland on a self-supporting basis; in the past, Italy had been making 
substantial contributions to the budget. The administering authority was urged 
to seek the assistance and advice of United Nations specialized agencies in 
solving problems of public health, labor, agriculture and other social matters. 
Taking into account the obstacle which the absence of a written Somali lan- 
guage presented to efforts to improve education, the Council commended the 
administering authority on progress which had been made and recommended 
continued and greater effort.’ 

The ninth through thirteenth reports of the Standing Committee on Petitions 
dealt with Somaliland.” Upon the recommendations of the Standing Commit- 
tee which had considered over 200 petitions from Somaliland, the Trusteeship 
Council approved 124 resolutions in reply.” 


Ruanda-Urundi: The Trusteeship Council opened its discussion of the trust 
territory of Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian administration with a consideration 
of the annual report of the administering authority for 1951 and the report of 
the United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in East Africa.” Ques- 
tions relating to these two reports and to general conditions in the territory were 
addressed to the special representative of the administering authority (Leroy) 


* Document T/L.285, July 1, 1952. Votes on 
the report of the drafting committee as well as on 
the Soviet proposals mentioned above may be 
found in Trusteeship Council, Official Records 
(11th session), 440th meeting, p. 11-12. 

* The texts of these reports may be found in 
the following documents: Document T/L.269, 
June 3, 1952; document T/L.273, June 4, 1952; 
document T/L.278, June 23, 1952; document 


T/L.282, June 26, 1952; document T/L.286, 
July 2, 1952. 

41 Discussions and votes in the Trusteeship 
Council on the reports of the Standing Committee 
on Petitions may be found in Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, Official Records (11th session), 440th and 
44lst meetings. 

22 Document T/948, December 27, 1951. 
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during Council meetings from June 16 to June 27.° Among the questions in 
which members of the Council displayed most interest were the lack of a high 
degree of success in experiments in direct elections in certain communities jn 
Ruanda-Urundi, attempts at political integration in the area, corporal punish- 
ment, and the policies of the administering authority concerning the right of 
petition. On the latter two questions several delegations expressed concer 
that corporal punishment was still practiced and that few of the indigenous in- 
habitants were aware of or exercised their right of petition to the Trusteeship 
Council in case of grievance. The explanation of the special representative of 
the administering authority (Leroy) that Belgium sought to encourage the in- 
digenous inhabitants to exhaust local remedies before appealing to the United 
Nations was accepted by most of the members of the Council. 

On July 10, the Council resumed consideration of Ruanda-Urundi with the 
report of the drafting committee, composed of representatives of Australia, 
China, the Dominican Republic and the United Kingdom. Alternate proposals 
presented by the Soviet Union, generally critical of the administering authority, 
were rejected by the Council.” 

In the field of political advancement, the Council urged the administering 
authority to consider expanding the membership of the Council of the Vice- 
Governor-General in order to ensure the participation of all important indige- 
nous interests. Recalling both earlier decisions of the Council and discussions 
during this session of the importance of increased indigenous participation in 
the responsibilities of administration, the Council requested further information 
on the administrative structure of the territory and especially on the duality of 
its nature by which indigenous personnel were employed only in the lower levels 
of responsibility. The administering authority was urged to consider methods 
by which indigenous personnel might be prepared for and attracted to careers 
of public service. Generally favorable comment was made concerning the eco- 
nomic advancement of Ruanda-Urundi and concerning increased indigenous 
participation in the economic life of the trust territory. The administering av- 
thority was further urged to examine alternatives to policies restricting freedom 
of movement which, while justifiable, might appear discriminatory. During 
earlier discussions, several members of the Council had expressed concern over 
the degree to which education in the territory was under the control of religious 
groups; the administering authority was urged to exercise more direct interven- 
tion in the education of the inhabitants and to maintain closer supervision over 
the elementary mission schools.” 

Petitions from Ruanda-Urundi formed the subjects of the fifteenth and 
twenty-second reports of the Standing Committee on Petitions.” In all, sixteen 
petitions were considered at this session of the Council.” 


13 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (11th may be found in Trusteeship Council, Official 
session), 421st-424th meetings, 427th meeting, Records (11th session), 442d meeting, p. 15-19. 


429th meeting and 430th meeting. 17 Document T/L.289, July 3, 1952; Docu- 
14 Document T/L.293, July 7, 1952. ment T/L.306, July 18, 1952. 
145 Document T/L.284, June 27, 1952. 8 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (11th 


16 Discussion and votes on the report of the session), 442d meeting, p. 15; ibid., 453d 
drafting committee and on the Soviet proposals meeting, p. 6. 
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Tanganyika: Prior to the opening of formal consideration of the annual report 
for 1951 on Tanganyika under United Kingdom administration and of the Re- 
port of the United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in East Africa,” 
an oral statement was made by Sir Edward Twining, Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of Tanganyika.” Discussion of the reports available to the Trusteeship 
Council with the special representative of the administering authority (Sir John 
Lamb) extended from June 20 through June 27." Among the questions ad- 
dressed to the special representative were those concerning increasing living 
costs in the territory, administration plans for increased indigenous participation 
in the political life of Tanganyika, the need for extended health and hospital 
facilities and the policy of equal representation of the three principal racial 
groups of the territory in the chief advisory organ. On this latter point, most of 
the delegations felt that, while as a temporary measure such a policy was ac- 
ceptable, a long-range solution would have to reflect the relative numbers of 
each group. 

On July 10 the Council resumed discussion of Tanganyika with consideration 
of the report of the drafting committee composed of representatives of Belgium, 
France, E] Salvador and Thailand.” An alternate proposal was presented by 
the Soviet Union which, in general, condemned the administering authorities for 
following “anti-Democratic” policies, racial discrimination and “gross violations 
of the rights and interests of the indigenous population”. In this instance, as 
was the case with other trust territories considered during this session, the Soviet 
Union condemned administrative unions between the trust territory and neigh- 
boring colonies, the health and education programs of the administering au- 
thorities and the tax structure. The administering authority was further charged 
with fostering the tribal system and alienating lands from the indigenous popu- 
lation.” With two deletions, the report of the drafting committee was adopted. 
A paragraph in which reference was made to forthcoming recommendations of 
the Committee on Rural Economic Development concerning land tenure in 
Tanganyika was deleted as it was considered unwise to comment on proposals 
whose nature was not known. After some discussion, a paragraph expressing 
the hope that investigations then under way by the administering authority on 
the question of corporal punishment would “lead to a decision by the Adminis- 
tering Authority to abolish immediately corporal punishment” was also deleted. 
Some of the delegations supported the deletion on the grounds that the views 
of the Trusteeship Council and General Assembly on this question had already 
been made clear; on the other hand, the Soviet Union had proposed the deletion 
on the grounds that it was a weaker position than had previously been taken 
when the immediate abolition of corporal punishment was advocated. 

As adopted, the report indicated general approval of the progress made by 
the administering authority. The Trusteeship Council urged the administering 
authority to consider ways of subordinating communal interests to the interests 


Document T/946, December 14, 1951. 21 Ibid., 425th meeting—430th meeting. 
» Trusteeship Council, Official Records (11th 22. Document T/L.291, July 3, 1952. 
session), 425th meeting, p. 2-7. 23 Document T/L.283, June 27, 1952. 
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of the territory as a whole more rapidly than had been envisaged in the pro- 
posals of the Committee on Constitutional Development; specifically, the Coun- 
cil suggested the use of a common electoral roll with appropriate qualifications, 
Concern was expressed over comments from the Visiting Mission about low 
standards of living in certain areas; the administering authority was urged to 
consider minimum wage regulations and methods to improve the lot of urban 
workers. Sections of the Visiting Mission’s report dealing with hospital facili- 
ties led the Council to recommend early implementation of the administering 
authority’s medical development plan.™ 

In addition to considering over 60 written petitions and adopting resolutions 
concerning them,” the Council received an oral petition on behalf of the 
Wa-Meru tribe alleging that the administering authority had forcibly ejected 
members of the tribe from sections of their tribal territory. On June 30 Mr. 
Seaton, legal representative of the Wa-Meru tribe, presented the complaint of 
the tribe against the administering authority; both Mr. Seaton and the special 
representative of the administering authority, Sir John Lamb, were questioned 
by the members of the Trusteeship Council.” Further discussion of the petition 
took place on July 21 and 22 when Mr. Kirilo Japhet, a member of the Wa- 
Meru tribe, appeared before the Council.” During the discussion which en- 
sued, three points of view were expressed. The Soviet member of the Council 
(Soldatov) proposed that the Council condemn the actions of the administering 
authority, call for a return of the land in question with adequate compensation 
for losses sustained during the evictions, and forbid future alienation of indige- 
nous lands. The representative of the Dominican Republic (de Marchena) felt 
that further information was needed and that the Trusteeship Council should ask 
the administering authority to appoint an impartial commission of inquiry to in- 
vestigate the whole subject, in particular the adequacy of the lands which had 
been made available to the Wa-Meru in return for the lands alienated; pending 
such information, he proposed that the administering authority be requested to 
proceed no further with its resettlement plans. The delegates of New Zealand 
(Munro) and the United States (Gerig) supported the proposal of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Petitions” which, while in sympathy with the hardships of 
the Wa-Meru in question, felt that the administering authority had been moti- 
vated by the welfare of the whole territory and in the interests of the Wa-Meru. 
With minor amendments, the proposal of the Standing Committee was adopted 
by a vote of 8 to 1 (Soviet Union) with 2 abstentions (United Kingdom and 
El Salvador). The Council expressed regret at the forcible evictions and 
asked the administering authority to relieve the hardships of the tribesmen 
concerned and compensate them generously for losses incurred. In the future, 
it was suggested, the administering authority should be guided by the principle 


% Discussion and votes on both the drafting 26 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (11th 
committee’s report and the Soviet proposals may _ session), 431st and 432d meetings. 


be found in Trusteeship Council, Official Records 2 Ibid., 451th meeting, p. 7-15; United Na- | 


(11th session), 442d meeting, p. 1-8. tions, Bulletin, XIII, p. 146-148. 

% Document T/L.288, July 2, 1952; Trustee- 28 Document T/L.295, July 9, 1952. 
ship Council, Official Records (11th session), 
442d meeting, p. 10. 
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that indigenous communities should not be moved to other areas unless “a clear 
expression of their collective consent has been obtained”. An intensified educa- 
tional campaign to convince the tribesmen of the desirability of reducing conges- 
tion in the tribal area was recommended. 


Togoland under United Kingdom Administration: The Trusteeship Council 
began consideration of Togoland under United Kingdom administration on June 
27; during preliminary discussion, which lasted until July 3, members of the 
Council addressed questions to the special representative of the administering 
authority (Ensor). Many of the questions dealt with the exact nature and ex- 
tent of the relation of Togoland under United Kingdom administration and the 
Gold Coast. The Soviet delegate (Soldatov) felt that the development of com- 
mon political and judicial institutions and the close administrative union 
between the two areas was in violation of the United Nations Charter and the 
Trusteeship Agreement which stated that the ultimate aim of trusteeship was 
to be self-government and independence; the special representative contended, 
on the other hand, that this was not meant to imply that the trust territory must 
develop into an independent state; he stated that it was the belief of the admin- 
istering authority that its first task was to prepare the territory for self-govern- 
ment and then allow the inhabitants of the area themselves to determine 
whether or not they desired to establish a separate state or become part of a 
larger independent state. Much interest was also evinced in reforms in local 
government which had taken place in 1951 and in the progress and operation 
of the groundnuts program.” 

The report of a drafting committee composed of Australia, Belgium, China 
and E] Salvador” was considered and approved without change on July 18. The 
Soviet Union presented a set of alternate proposals” condemning the formation 
of common institutions for British administered Togoland and the Gold Coast; 
the Soviet proposal was rejected. 

The Trusteeship Council in general commended the administering authority 
on the political and economic advancement in the territory. Attention was 
drawn, however, to the importance of diversifying the economy which at pres- 
ent was largely dependent on the single commodity of cocoa. The administering 
authority was urged to continue its efforts to improve health facilities in the 
territory; a thorough study of seasonal movements of labor, particularly in the 
cocoa industry, and the conditions of seasonally employed labor was recom- 
mended. Concern was expressed over the disparity in educational facilities in 
the southern and northern sections of the territory. Noting that in the northern 
sections only 1.5 percent of children of school age had attended school in 1951, 
the Council urged the administering authority to take measures to ensure that 
local officials carried out their responsibilities.” 

Recommendations of the Standing Committee on Petitions concerning three 


* Trusteeship Council, Official Records (11th 82 Votes on the report of the drafting commit- 

session), 430th, 432d—435th meetings. tee and on the proposals of the Soviet Union may 
*® Document T/L.298, July 10, 1952. be found in Trusteeship Council, Official Records 
™ Document T/L.292, July 7, 1952. (11th session), 450th meeting, p. 11. 
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petitions from Togoland under United Kingdom administration were approved 
by the Council.” 


Togoland Under French Administration: During discussion of the annual re- 
port for 1951 of Togoland under French administration, a special representative 
of the administering authority, Mr. Doise, attended meetings of the Trusteeship 
Council. Questioning of Mr. Doise extended from July 7 through July 10, dur- 
ing which time such matters as recent elections in the territory, lack of political, 
economic or social ties between the northern and southern sections of the terzi- 
tory, incidents at Vogan in which members of the police fought with demon- 
strators favoring Togoland unification, and customs unions and other ties 
between the trust territory and neighboring French colonies were considered.” 

Consideration of Togoland under French administration was adjourned until 
July 22 when the Council discussed the report of a drafting committee com- 
posed of the Dominican Republic, E] Salvador, New Zealand and the United 
States.” The Soviet Union proposed a series of recommendations similar to 
those presented by the Soviet delegate concerning Togoland under United King- 
dom administration;* none of these recommendations was approved by the 
Council. As adopted, the report on Togoland under French administration 
urged the administering authority to expedite announced reforms in the Privy 
Council transforming it into an executive council having organic connection 
with the Territorial Council. The administrative authority's achievements in 
establishing a single college electoral system and expanding the electorate were 
noted; in this field, as in the field of training indigenous inhabitants for senior 
administrative positions, continued improvements were urged. In general, eco- 
nomic development in the territory met with the approval of the Council al- 
though regret was expressed at the slowness of the development of cooperatives. 
Achievements in the fields of women’s rights and migratory labor were com- 
mended although further study was advised; the Council regretted that legisla- 
tion providing for a labor code had not yet been approved. Educational 
advancement was commented upon favorably although the need for further 
effort was stressed.” 


Upon the report of the Standing Committee on Petitions which had consid- | 


ered 35 petitioners from Togoland under French administration, the Council 
adopted 31 resolutions.” 


Cameroons Under United Kingdom Administration: During discussion of the 
annual report for 1951 from the Cameroons under United Kingdom administra- 
tion, July 11 through July 17, questions were addressed to the special represen- 


tative of the administering authority, Brigadier Gibbons, concerning aspects of | 


the administrative, economic and political ties between the trust territory and | 


the neighboring United Kingdom possession of Nigeria. As had been the case 
with other trust territories which were not administered as separate units, some 


% Document T/L.299, July 14, 1952. 3% Document T/L.297, July 11, 1952. 

* Trusteeship Council, Official Records (11th * Trusteeship Council, Official Records (11th 
session ), 436th—441st meetings. session), 453d meeting, p. 3-4. 

* Document T/L.311, July 18, 1952. % Document T/L.300. 
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delegates questioned the compatibility of such arrangements with the aims of 
the trusteeship system and commented upon the difficulty of obtaining any but 
approximated statistics from the trust territory as a result. Interest in the par- 
ticipation of indigenous inhabitants in the political and economic life of the 
country was discussed in considerable detail. Some delegates also commented 
upon and sought further information concerning petitions which had been re- 
ceived from the territory concerning land settlement projects of the administer- 
ing authority.” 

The report of a drafting committee composed of Belgium, the Dominican 
Republic, E] Salvador and France“ was considered by the Council on July 21. 
After rejecting a series of proposals made by the Soviet Union which paralleled 
those presented in connection with the other trust territories in Africa consid- 
ered at this session of the Council,” the Council approved the report of the 
drafting committee without alteration. While welcoming the benefits which 
the inauguration of the new Constitution for Nigeria and the Cameroons had 
made available to the trust territory, the Council noted the indifference on the 
part of the indigenous inhabitants toward the general elections and urged the 
administering authority to undertake an intensive campaign of political educa- 
tion. Satisfaction was expressed over the “buoyant” economic situation in the 
territory although the Council drew special attention to the predominance of 
banana production and recommended continued study of methods of diversify- 
ing the agricultural production of the territory. The Council commented favor- 
ably on the operations of the Cameroons Development Corporation and the 
contributions which it was making to the development of the territory. Special 
importance was attached to the eventual transfer of the corporation’s manage- 
ment and control to the indigenous population, although the Council cautioned 
against too drastic a change before adequately trained indigenous personnel was 
available; specific commendation was made of the scholarship program estab- 
lished by the corporation. In the field of social advancement, the Council con- 
gratulated the administering authority on progress made in the status of women, 
medical and health services and abolition of corporal punishment; however, 
continued effort was urged, especially in regard to corporal punishment whose 
complete abolition had been recommended by both the Trusteeship Council and 
the General Assembly. While budgetary allocations for education had in- 
creased in the period reviewed by the Council at this session, attention was 
drawn to the continued high rate of illiteracy. The Council urged every effort 
to remedy this situation and proposed that the administering authority make use 
of the technical knowledge of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization.* 

Two reports of the Standing Committee on Petitions related to the Came- 
roons under United Kingdom administration.“ Six resolutions were adopted 
by the Council relating solely to this trust territory; one resolution concerning 


* Trusteeship Council, Official Records (11th “2 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (11th 
session), 443d—446th and 448th meetings. session), 453d meeting, p. 5. 

“ Document T/L.314, July 21, 1952. * Document T/L.308, July 18, 1952; Docu- 

“ Document T/L.305, July 17, 1952. ment T/L.309, July 18, 1952. 
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Cameroons under United Kingdom administration and Cameroons under French 
administration jointly was also approved by the Council. 


Cameroons Under French Administration: The last annual report considered 
by the Trusteeship Council at the first part of its eleventh session was from the 


! 


Cameroons under French administration. During meetings from July 16 | 


through July 21, the members of the Council addressed questions to the special 
representative of the administering authority (Watier) concerning the develop. 
ment of political and cultural ties between the northern and southern sections 
of the territory, the relationship of political institutions in the territory to those 
of neighboring French possessions and to metropolitan France, the expansion of 
the electorate, the two college electoral systems, and other matters relating to 
the political, economic and social development of the territory.“ 

On July 24 the Council adopted the report of a drafting committee com- 
posed of China, El Salvador, the United Kingdom and United States.“ Proposals 
introduced by the Soviet Union enumerating criticisms of the administering 
authority similar to those made in regard to other trust territories were rejected 
by the Council.“ Recalling previous Council recommendations that the elec- 
torate be expanded, the report noted with satisfaction the progress which had 
been made; however, the Council hoped that efforts toward universal suffrage 
and a single college electoral system would be continued. Economic progress 
and development met with general satisfaction although the Council called 
attention to the problem of reconciling the economic interests of the indigenous 
inhabitants with those of the sizable European community in the territory. An 
educational program was recommended to overcome opposition by indigenous 
inhabitants to programs of forest classification. While noting general social 
advancements in the territory, the Council called the attention of the administer- 
ing authority to the need for further study in such fields as the status of women 
and housing and town planning. The report concluded by expressing general 
approval of educational programs in the territory; the administering authority 
was asked to give further study to the establishment of a university in the 
territory.” 


On the recommendation of the Standing Committee on Petitions, the Council | 


adopted seven resolutions in answer to petitions received from the Cameroons 
under French administration.” 


Procedural Questions 


Several procedural questions were considered by the Trusteeship Council 
during the first part of the eleventh session; in addition to the report of the 
Committee on General Procedure, questions of participation of indigenous in- 
habitants of trust territories in the work of the Trusteeship Council, revision of 


“ Trusteeship Council, Official Records (11th “ Trusteeship Council, — Records (11th 


session), 446th—45lst meetings. session), 455th meeting, p 
* Document T/L.321, July 28, 1952. * Document T/L.310, Poly 18, 1952. 
“ Document T/L.296, July 9, 1952. 
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the provisional questionnaire, and procedures for handling petitions were dis- 
cussed. 

Of the recommendations contained in the report of the Committee on General 
Procedure,” those relating to the distribution of the work load between the two 
annual sessions of the Council and to dates for submission of annual reports 
from administering authorities gave rise to most discussion. Under current 
Council practice, the report noted, the annual reports from seven African trust 
territories were examined in the summer session and those from the four Pacific 
territories at the winter session. The committee, therefore, recommended that 

orts from one or more African territories be considered during the winter 
session. Although making no formal recommendation as to which African terri- 
tories should be so transferred, the report noted that a majority of the committee 
had favored transferral of the reports on the two Cameroons. During discus- 
sion in the Council, however, members indicated that the territories in West 
Africa should, insofar as possible, be considered at the same time; several dele- 
gations favored transferring Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi instead. Other 
delegations, on the other hand, felt that reports from five African territories 
should be considered at the winter session and the remaining African territories 
and all the Pacific territories at the summer session.” Final decision on this 
question was deferred until later in the session to enable delegations to give 
it further study. On July 22 the Council decided to consider reports from the 
Pacific Islands, New Guinea, Nauru, Western Samoa and Somaliland at its 
summer session of 1953; the remaining six reports from African territories would 
be considered at the winter session of 1954." 

The Committee on General Procedure had recommended that annual reports 
be submitted to the Council at least four weeks before the opening of the ses- 
sion at which they were to be considered. During discussion of this point, dele- 
gations pointed out the conflict between the desire, on the one hand, to have 
thorough reports from the administering authorities and, on the other, to ex- 
amine the reports adequately before the opening of a Council session. Delega- 
tions from several states which administered trust territories, especially those 
considered at the summer session, felt that they could not present adequate 
reports for the year ending in December 31 by May 1 of the following year. 
The United Kingdom delegate (Burns) expressed the opinion that, in trying 
to study annual reports for 1951 at the 1952 summer session, the Council “had 
given undue prominence to considerations of speed”. In the light of the new 
schedule approved by the Council for consideration of annual reports, no 
amendment to the rule relating to the time of submission of annual reports was 
adopted, since the difficulties which had been mentioned would then apply 
only to Somaliland.” 

Upon the suggestion of the United Kingdom, the report of the committee as 
amended was approved provisionally, to be reconsidered at the twelfth session 
in the light of experience.” 


*® Document T/L.265, May 27, 1952. 51 Ibid., 453d meeting, p. 7-8. 
© Trusteeship Council, Official Records (11th 82 Ibid. 
session), 413th meeting, p. 4. 58 Ibid., Supplement I, Volume I, p. 4. 
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On July 23, the Council approved the report of the Committee on Participa- | _ tion 0 
tion of the Indigenous Inhabitants of the Trust Territories in the Work of the or ma 
Trusteeship Council.“ The report, while recognizing that the composition of | handl 
the Trusteeship Council was defined by the Charter and that the composition _ violat 
of each Member’s delegation was a sovereign right of the individual Member, | autho 
expressed the hope that the administering authorities would find it appropriate | _ tions. 
to associate suitably qualified indigenous inhabitants of trust territories in the ,_ the si 
work of the Trusteeship Council as part of their delegations or in any other | in cor 
manner they might deem desirable. Other points of view were expressed, both | _ proble 
in the committee’s report and in discussion in the Council. Although no formal | a Sov 
proposal was presented to the Council, the delegate from El Salvador (Urquia) | the St 
stated his view that eventually indigenous inhabitants, independent from the 
delegation of the administering authority, should participate without vote in  Admi 
the work of the Council regarding his territory. Under this proposal which was Th 
also supported by the Dominican Republic, the individuals from the trust terri- ‘ 








tories would have been chosen by the Trusteeship Council. The Council re- songs 
jected a proposal presented by the Soviet Union that “the population of the | sa 
Trust Territories have a right, in the name of their social, cultural and educa- on 4 
tional organizations and of their representative organs of self-government . . . ge 
to send their representatives to participate without vote in the consideration by _ 2 
the Trusteeship Council of the annual reports of the Administering Authorities a on 
and of all other questions relating to these territories”. Those opposing the ae 
Soviet proposal took two points of view: 1) that any resolution which looked | ae 
toward dual representation in the Trusteeship Council was inadmissible and | ints 
2) that in the Soviet proposal it was unclear in whom the “right” was vested." | Chests 

The substance of the report of the Drafting Committee on the Questionnaire" | nites 


gave rise to little discussion; amendments proposed by the Dominican Republic The 


designed to alter the questionnaire in the light of decisions of the Economic and | satisfas 





Social Council regarding the status of women were adopted by the Council.” the Ad 
Several administering authorities indicated that they would support the ques- Territc 
tionnaire as revised on the understanding that it should serve as a guide for the stata 
preparation of annual reports; other delegations felt, however, that once ap- tials 
proved, the questionnaire should serve as the format for annual reports. The ia : mi 
Council finally approved the revised questionnaire “without prejudice to the the ca 
form of the reports” and noting reservations of the individual members of the | ps : 
Council.* = 

Consideration of the eighth report of the Standing Committee on Petitions" | ™ “yi 
in which petitions were divided into two categories — “communications con- | kates 


taining requests, complaints and grievances seeking action by the Trusteeship | for the 
Council” and “communications concerning general problems to which the atten- | : 





* Document T/L.317, July 22, 1952. Trusteeship Council, Official Records (11th ses | inn 

*% Trusteeship Council, Official Records (11th sion), Special Supplement.  Trus 
session), 454th meeting, p. 10-13. % Trusteeship Council, Official Records (11th omen), 

5 Document T/L.246, March 17, 1952. session), 413th meeting, p. 7-9; ibid., 414th oe 

For information on the action taken by meeting, p. 1-4. Dot 
ECOSOC, see this volume, p. 600. The text of ® Document T/L.268, June 3, 1952. rt 


the questionnaire as amended may be found in 
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tion of the Council has already been called and on which it had taken decisions 
or made recommendations” — led to a discussion of the whole procedure for 
handling petitions. The Soviet delegate (Soldatov) charged that this was a 
violation of the United Nations Charter and was designed by the administering 
authorities to prevent consideration of the most important and significant peti- 
tions. Other delegations, however, felt that the Soviet Union had misrepresented 
the situation; petitions classified as general could be best considered, they felt, 
in conjunction with the annual report. Petitions which dealt with a specific 
problem, on the other hand, required individual attention. The Council rejected 
a Soviet proposal that each petition be considered individually; the report of 
the Standing Committee on Petitions was approved by a vote of 10 to 1.° 


Administrative Unions 


The Standing Committee on Administrative Unions submitted reports on 
administrative unions in which trust territories participated; separate reports 
were submitted concerning New Guinea,” Ruanda-Urundi,” Tanganyika,” Togo- 
land under United Kingdom administration,“ and Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration.” In addition to these regular reports, the committee 
prepared a general report containing an analysis of each of the administrative 
unions to which a trust territory was a party and of the status of Cameroons and 
Togoland under French administration arising out of their membership in the 
French Union; special reference was made to the safeguards enumerated in the 
resolution of the fourth General Assembly concerning administrative unions” 
and to the compatibility of existing arrangements with the United Nations 
Charter, the Trusteeship Agreements and the interests of the inhabitants of the 
territory concerned.” 

The Soviet delegate (Soldatov) felt that the reports were “completely un- 
satisfactory” and had as their true purpose “to mask and justify the policy of 
the Administering Authority . . . to strengthen the colonial regime in the Trust 
Territories and to annex them under the guise of so-called administrative unions 
between these Trust Territories and colonies”. A Soviet proposal calling on the 
respective administering authorities to cease such actions was rejected by the 
committee. Although several members of the Council felt that the reports of 
the committee were worded over-cautiously and therefore tended to give an 
erroneous impression of the situation, the individual and general reports were 


» | approved. The United Kingdom representative (Mathieson) felt that the gen- 


eral report of the committee “added nothing to the knowledge and opinion 
about this subject”; however, he complimented the members of the committee 


_ for their “zeal conscientiousness and efficacity”.” 


© Trusteeship Council, Official Records (11th ® Document T/1022, July 11, 1952. 


session), 414th meeting, p. 4-12. See International Organization, IV, p. 95-96. 
* Document T/969, March 11, 1952. * Document T/1026, July 17, 1952. 
© Document T/1011, June 13, 1952. ® Trusteeship Council, Official Records (11th 
® Document T/1017, June 23, 1952. session), 454th meeting, p. 1-10. 


* Document T/1020, June 27, 1952. 
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Visiting Missions 
Arrangements for the United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in 


West Africa were completed during the first part of the eleventh session of the 
Council. On June 24, the Council approved of the composition of the mission 


as follows: chairman Mr. Peachey (Australia); Mr. Quiros (El Salvador); Mr, | 


Scheyven (Belgium); Mr. H. K. Yang (China).” According to the terms of 


reference approved by the Council on July 22, the visiting mission was to sub- | 


mit a special report on the question of Ewe and Togoland unification in addition 
to the customary functions of such missions. The mission which would com- 
mence in August, 1952 would visit the Togolands and the Cameroons.” 


Other Matters 


After brief discussion, the Council took note of the second progress report of 
the Committee on Rural Economic Development of the Trust Territories." The 
committee had reported on its activities in accumulating data on such matters 


as land tenure, land alienation, and land utilization; in this task, the committee | 
had consulted with such specialized agencies of the United Nations as the Food _ 


and Agriculture Organization, the International Labor Organization, the United 


Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization and the World Health | 


Organization. An expert official of FAO had met with the committee. 
Reports from the International Labor Organization on migrant labor” and 

penal sanctions for breach of labor contract by indigenous inhabitants” were 

presented to the Council by a representative of ILO (Jenks).“ The oral and 


perts on Social Policy in Non-Metropolitan Territories, were noted by the Trus- 
teeship Council. The Secretary-General reported that the governments of India 
and Yugoslavia had offered fellowships, scholarships and internships to inhabi- 
tants of trust territories; other governments had indicated their intention of 
making similar offers in the near future. The Council took note of the Secretary- 


General’s report.” The Council also noted a report from the Secretary-General | 


on provision by the United Nations of information to the peoples of trust terti- 
tories.” 

Belgium, New Zealand, the United States, China, the Dominican Republic, 
EI Salvador and the Soviet Union were elected to the Standing Committee on 
Petitions for the period from the end of the eleventh session to the end of the 
twelfth session." The Dominican Republic was elected to replace Iraq on the 
Committee on Participation of Indigenous Inhabitants in the Work of the 


Trusteeship Council.” 
® Ibid., 427th meeting, p. 1. ™ Document T/1024, July 15, 1952. 
% Ibid., Supplement I, Volume I, p. 2. ™ Document T/1028, July 18, 1952. 
™ Document T/1004, June 2, 1952. ™ Trusteeship Council, Official Records (11th 
™ Document T/984, May 5, 1952. session), 455th meeting, p. 2. 
™ Document T/985, May 5, 1952. 8 Ibid., 414th meeting, p. 1. 


™ Trusteeship Council, Official Records (11th 
session ), 449th meeting. 
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Annual Report of the Secretary-General: Speaking on the development of 
public understanding during the year under review, the Secretary-General ex- 
pressed his conviction that public understanding of the United Nations as an 
institution for world peace and progress had continued to grow in most areas of 
the world. Although the United Nations might, however, be almost universally 
regarded as “the main hope for peace in the long run”,’ the Secretary-General 
felt that there was then a general tendency to consider that the organization 
was not the “sole or main instrument for peace”.’ He remarked on the wide 
areas of misunderstanding and the lack of knowledge about the United Nations 
and its work which persisted in most parts of the world, but he coupled this 
view with the impression of notable progress during the previous year toward 
a more realistic appraisal of the organization’s potentialities for the solution of 
basic problems. The Secretary-General pointed out also that, as in previous 


_ years, the course of events had had a direct bearing on prevailing public opin- 


ion and had caused fluctuations in both positive and negative directions. The 


| situation in Korea during the past year had exerted particularly strong influence 


on the attitude of the public toward the United Nations. Mr. Lie remarked 
that public opinion in those countries which had supported the original United 
Nations decisions to resist armed aggression continued to support the action 
taken despite the repeated disappointments since the opening of armistice nego- 
tiations in July, 1951; in those Member states which had opposed the United 
Nations action, public campaigning against it had continued and had in some 
cases been intensified. As a consequence, the Secretary-General believed that 
the United Nations was more valued as a meeting place in which all points of 
view might be represented than as an instrument of collective security. On 
the other hand, Mr. Lie still believed that public opinion in most parts of the 
world strongly supported the maintenance of the United Nations as the main 
hope for working out in the long run the peaceful adjustment of differences. 
He based this conclusion upon the increasing support of the principle of uni- 
versality of membership in the organization; the support given to the continu- 
ing efforts of the United Nations toward disarmament; the growing interest in 
the development of the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance for eco- 
nomic development; the increased awareness that the United Nations could 
be a strong influence in support of human rights and national aspirations for 


| greater freedom and equality, for self-government and independence; and the 


concentration of effort by most advocates of world government on strengthen- 


, ing the powers of the United Nations rather than proposing substitutes for it. 


(11th 








Contained within an introduction to his annual report, which was submitted 
to the General Assembly under separate cover, were certain observations for 


? General Assembly, Official Records (7th ses- 2 Ibid. 
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tion), Supplement No. 1, p. 167. 
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consideration by Member states regarding the role of the United Nations in 
the current world situation. Mr. Lie reported that, as in the previous year, 
governments had been preoccupied with emergency measures caused by the 
dangers and fears of that time and that the goal of a peaceful and better world 
seemed more distant than ever. Although constructive efforts had been made 
in behalf of peace, progress and security in the economic and social fields, ten- 
sions and conflicts between the western powers and their supporters on the 
one hand and the Soviet Union and its allies on the other hand persisted with 
undiminished intensity inside and outside the United Nations. He pointed 
out also that in the absence of any relaxation of the “cold war” the building of 
armaments and armed forces had proceeded on a great scale, thus strengthen- 
ing the ability of many nations to defend themselves against attack. Although 


there existed, perhaps, a more balanced situation in the military sense, eco- 
nomic and social costs as the principal cause of economic difficulties in many | 


countries had increased across the world during the year under review, and 
there had been no progress toward a solution of the disarmament problem. 


Meanwhile, the world continued to suffer under the problem of political, eco- 


nomic and social adjustments between the more advanced industrialized 
nations and the undeveloped nations, a problem which was particularly appar- 
ent in parts of Asia, the middle east, and northern Africa. In this connection, 

the United Nations had been faced with the need to deal significantly with the | 
rise of nationalism and needs of underdeveloped countries. Turning to the 
economic and social aspects of the problem, Mr. Lie announced that the devel- 
opment of technical assistance programs and indications of wider understand- 
ing, among both governments and peoples, of the essential place these programs 
might occupy in the struggle for peace and progress had been among the most 





positively hopeful trends of the past year. Against this was the failure to find | 


a way to provide public and private investment capital and grants-in-aid for | 
economic development to an extent commensurate with the need. In this con- 
nection, the Secretary-General appealed to states, whose peoples enjoyed a 
high standard of living and which were in a position to offer assistance, to join - 
more fully in aiding the economic development of underdeveloped areas. Re- | 
porting on action taken by the United Nations in Korea and in the building up of | 
a world collective security system Mr. Lie also urged that Member states should | 
consider that these developments were not aimed at the security or peaceful 
aspirations of any nation or group of nations, but rather toward preventing | 
and opposing armed aggression wherever it might arise. In conclusion, the’ 
Secretary-General stated, “I am deeply convinced that a sober appraisal and 
an honest judgment of the present state of the world will lead to the conclu- | 
sion that the very dangers and uncertainties of our times and the magnitude and | 
diversity of the forces of disruption with which we must contend make the 
United Nations more important than ever in struggle for peace and progress.” 
In his annual report, the Secretary-General also presented a general survey 
of the needs and effectiveness of the United Nations public information services 





3 Ibid., Supplement No. 1A, p. 5. 
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during the year under review. Mr. Lie urged that it should be recognized 
that the services rendered by the Department of Public Information constituted 
only one of the many influences in the formation of world public opinion about 
the United Nations. He explained that the degree of understanding of the 
aims and activities of the organization relied principally on the extent of objec- 
tive coverage given by national information media, and that, therefore, the 
primary task of the Secretariat was to promote and supplement the services 
given by outside media of mass communications. He asked that governments 
and non-governmental organizations work jointly with the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies to present information on political and security ques- 
tions, economic and social matters, and on questions pertaining to trusteeship 
and the status of non-self-governing territories with a view to the variation in 
regional needs and the varying relative importance of the different information 
media from one area to another. 

In reporting on administrative and budgetary questions, Mr. Lie related 
that during the first half of 1952 an abnormally high number of meetings had 
been serviced at Headquarters, as compared with the number of meetings held 
at Headquarters during 1951. Mr. Lie recommended that in the interests of 
good over-all planning and the use of international resources, it was of “cardi- 
nal importance” that consistent positions regarding the location and planning 
of meetings should be taken by the representatives of individual governments 
in different international organs and agencies. He explained further that 
preparations for the sixth session of the General Assembly in Paris had added 
considerably to the work of the United Nations transportation, purchasing and 
telecommunications services. With a view to achieving the aims of General 
Assembly resolution 593 (VI) of February 4, 1952, the Secretary-General had 
called on the Secretariat to give its utmost cooperation in the control and limi- 
tation of documents, had taken the necessary steps to ensure that all organs of 
the United Nations were informed before the adoption of any proposals for 
new documentation of the financial implications and had enlisted the Publica- 
tions Board and the Bureau of Documents to exercise their control to the fullest 
extent possible in this behalf. Surveying the administration of missions from 
July 1, 1951 to June 30, 1952, Mr. Lie listed the following major developments: 
1) the successful completion of the task of the United Nations Commissioner 
in Libya and the establishment of a United Nations Tribunal in Libya; 2) the 
transfer of the responsibilities of the United Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans to a Balkan Sub-Commission of the Peace Observation Commission, 
which greatly reduced the size and costs of the mission; 3) the transfer of the 
Palestine Conciliation Commission to New York; and 4) the appointment of a 
United Nations commission to carry out simultaneous investigations in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, in Berlin, and in the Soviet Zone of Germany. 
To meet the continued expansion in the volume and scope of the Technical 
Assistance Administration during 1951-1952, Mr. Lie explained that a consid- 
erable part of the staff and resources of the Bureau of Personnel had been 
diverted from normal recruitment and placement activities into the technical 
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assistance program and th 
activities had been felt by nearly all departments of the Secretariat. 

In surveying staff questions, the Secretary-General reaffirmed his belief that 
“with a sound salary and allowance scheme, with permanent staff regulations 
and stabilized conditions of employment, and with an enlarged corps of com- 
petent and loyal career staff, we can all look forward with greater confidence 
to the contribution the Secretariat will make to the United Nations in the years 


before us.”* 


4 Ibid., Supplement No. 1, p. 179. 


at the impact of the expansion of technical assistance , 
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Cases Before the Court 


The Minquiers and Ecrehos Case: On June 26, 1952, the International 
Court of Justice fixed October 6, 1952 as the time-limit for the filing of the 
reply of the government of the United Kingdom and February 6, 1953 as the 
time-limit for the filing of the rejoinder of the French government in the Min- 
quiers and Ecrehos case.’ However, at the request of the United Kingdom, 
and with the acceptance of the extension by France, the Court, on August 27, 
fixed November 6, 1952 and March 6, 1953 as the time-limits for the filing of 
the United Kingdom reply and the French rejoinder, respectively.’ 


Judgments 


Ambatielos Case: Judgment in the Ambatielos case (preliminary objection) 
was pronounced by the Court on July 1, 1952.* In its judgment the Court 
reviewed the submissions of the parties as they were developed during the pro- 
ceedings. The Court first stated that any dispute as to the interpretation or 
application of any provision of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation be- 
tween the United Kingdom and Greece of July 16, 1926 was referable to it,” 
since the treaty provided that any dispute between the parties as to its inter- 
pretation or application should be referred to arbitration, and the court of 


| arbitration should be the Permanent Court of International Justice unless the 


parties agreed otherwise. It then refused to accept the theory advanced for 
the Hellenic government that where there were substantive provisions in the 
1926 treaty similar to substantive provisions of the 1886 treaty, under Arti- 
cle 29 of the 1926 treaty the Court could adjudicate on the validity of a claim 
based on an alleged breach of any of these similar provisions, even if the al- 
leged breach occurred before the new treaty came into force. Among reasons 
listed for non-acceptance was that acceptance would mean giving retro- 
active effect to Article 29 of the 1926 treaty, whereas Article 32 of this treaty 
stated that the treaty should come into force immediately on ratification. 

The Court held that either expressly by virtue of the United Kingdom’s in- 
strument of ratification or by necessary implication, from the nature of the 
declaration accompanying the 1926 treaty, the provisions of the declaration 
were provisions of the treaty within the meaning of Article 29. Consequently, 
the Court had jurisdiction to decide any dispute as to interpretation or applica- 
tion of the declaration, which provided that the 1926 treaty did not prejudice 

?The Minquiers and Ecrehos case, Order of *’ For summary of the oral proceedings, held 
June 26, 1952: ICJ Reports 1952, p. 25. For from May 15 to 17, 1952, in the preliminary 


information on the submission to the Court of objection in the Ambatielos case, see Inter- 
the dispute over claims of sovereignty to islets national Organization, VI, p. 428. 


in the Minquiers and Ecrehos group, see Inter- * Ambatielos case (jurisdiction), Judgment of 
national Organization, VI, p. 107. July 1, 1952: ICJ Reports, 1952, p. 40. 
* Ibid., p. 173. 
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claims of private persons based on the 1886 treaty and that differences as to o 
the validity of such claims should be referred to arbitration in accordance with repl 
the protocol annexed to the earlier treaty. Included among reasons for this the 
view were: 1) the plenipotentiaries included the treaty, customs schedule and | A 
declaration in a single document; 2) the three texts were published as a single in v 


document in the United Kingdom Treaty Series; 3) all three were included in King 
the League of Nations Treaty Series under a single number; 4) the instruments Cour 
of ratification of the two parties cited all three texts as approved and accepted; _ pend 


and 5) the nature of the declaration pointed to the same conclusion.’ How- Artic 
ever, any differences as to the validity of the claims involved would have to be on ci 
arbitrated, as provided in the declaration, by the commission of arbitration. more 

The United Kingdom claim that the 1926 declaration only covered claims | ation 
formulated under the 1886 treaty before the declaration was signed was un- __ to aj 


acceptable to the Court on the ground that “it would have a result obviously _conte 
contrary” to the declaration and “the continuous will of both Parties to submit __ tion; 
all differences to arbitration”. _— accey 
For these reasons the Court found, by 13 votes to 2, that it was without exclu 
jurisdiction to decide on the merits of the Ambatielos claim; and, by 10 votes | conve 
to 5, that it had jurisdiction to decide whether the United Kingdom was obliged tion 1 
to submit to arbitration, in accordance with the 1926 declaration, the difference | the ) 
over this claim, insofar as it was based on the 1886 treaty.’ Judge Alvarez | dom 
declared there were sufficient grounds for holding that the Court had jurisdic: | and $ 
tion to deal with the merits of the claim. Sir Arnold McNair, the president, | dispu 
and Judges Basdevant, Zorici¢, Klaestad, and Hsu Mo appended dissenting | clause 
opinions to the judgment. President McNair felt the Court had no jurisdiction | and I 
at all and that the existence of special machinery for dealing with disputes | the a 
contained in the declaration accompanying the 1926 treaty excluded applica. Oil C 
tion of Article 29 of that treaty. Judge Basdevant observed that the regime _ betwe 
created by the treaty and protocol of 1886 remained completely unchanged by _ betwe 
the 1926 declaration, and that the Court had no power to substitute itself for was n 
the parties in determining action to be taken pursuant to the earlier treaty. that i 
Judge Zoricié declared that any action by the Court in relation to the 1926| wrote 
declaration and based on Article 29 of the 1926 treaty would inevitably lead to | _ the ne 
overlapping and confusion between its jurisdiction and that of the commissions ) cation 
of arbitration referred to in the declaration, a confusion the parties never in- _ protec 
tended. Judge Klaestad stated that if the Court had jurisdiction to interpret protec 
and apply the 1926 declaration, there would be established a duality of juris- could 
diction regarding disputes over claims so complicated, artificial and time-| Statut 
wasting that the parties could not have accepted it. Judge Hsu Mo considered __ to clai 
that the 1926 declaration was not an interpretive clause of the 1926 treaty but, rather 
a separate, independent agreement which gave the 1886 treaty “a new lease’ nation 
of life”, and could not be absorbed by Article 29 of the later treaty for inter} ,, 
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* Ibid., p. 45. 8 Ibid., p. 86. 
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On July 18, the Court fixed October 3 as the time-limit for the filing of the 
reply of the Hellenic government and January 6, 1953 as that for the filing of 
the rejoinder of the United Kingdom.” 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Case: Judgment in the Anglo-Iranian oil case proceedings 
in which were instituted by application filed May 26, 1951 by the United 
Kingdom, was delivered by the Court on July 22, 1952.” In its judgment the 
Court recapitulated the facts of the case and noted that its jurisdiction de- 
pended on the declarations made by Iran and the United Kingdom under 
Article 36 (2) of the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
on condition of reciprocity. However, since the Iranian declaration was the 
more limited in scope, the Court based itself on that. According to this declar- 
ation, ratified in 1932, the Court had jurisdiction only when the dispute related 
to application of a treaty or convention accepted by Iran. However, Iran 
contended that jurisdiction was limited to treaties subsequent to the declara- 
tion; the United Kingdom maintained that the declaration related to treaties 
accepted by Iran at any time. The Court was satisfied that Iran intended to 
exclude from its jurisdiction disputes concerning application of all treaties or 
conventions accepted by Iran before ratification of the declaration; this inten- 
tion was confirmed by the text of an Iranian law of June 14, 1931, by which 
the Majlis approved the declaration. The Court found that the United King- 
dom was not entitled to invoke the treaties concluded by Iran with Denmark 
and Switzerland in 1934 and with Turkey in 1937 in order to bring the present 
dispute under the Iranian declaratio’ 's terms and that the most-favored-nation 
clause contained in the treaties of 1857 and 1903 between the United Kingdom 
and Iran could not thus be brought into operation. The Court then held that 
the agreement signed between the Iranian government and the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Co. on April 29, 1933 was nothing more than a concessionary contract 
between a government and a foreign corporation and did not regulate relations 
between the government of Iran and the United Kingdom government, which 
was not a party to the contract. Accordingly, the Court, by 9 votes to 5, found 
that it had no jurisdiction in the case." In dissenting opinions, Judge Alvarez 
wrote that the Court must not apply classical, “Static” international law but 
the new, “dynamic” international law currently existing with regard to modifi- 
cation it might have undergone, and that the Court’s wide jurisdiction for the 
protection of rights conferred on states by international law (those relating to 
protection of nationals, reparation for injury, denials of justice, abus du droit) 
could not be limited by the non-adherence of Iran to Article 36 (2) of the 
Statute;* and Judge Hackworth argued that the United Kingdom had a right 
to claim the benefits of the Iranian-Danish treaty of 1934, that in this treaty 
rather than those of 1857 and 1903 the substantive rights of United Kingdom 
nationals were found, and that a conclusion of no jurisdiction gave the Iranian 


® Ambatielos Case, Order of July 18, 1952; 11 Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. case (jurisdiction), 
ICJ Reports 1952, p. 90. Judgment of July 22, 1952; IC) Reports 1952, 
*° For summary of the proceedings before the p. 115. 
Court, see International Organization, V, p. 588, 12 Ibid., p. 124. 


780; VI, p. 106, 295, 428. 
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declaration more far-reaching scope than its language warranted.” Also dis. 
senting, Judge Read maintained that the United Kingdom was entitled to invoke 
the Danish treaty as a basis for Court jurisdiction, rejected a restrictive inter. 
pretation of the Iranian declaration of 1932, and said it was necessary to give 
effect to the words used (the Iranian declaration) in their natural and ordinary 
meaning in context and not disregard them, give them a different meaning or 
add words or ideas not used in making the declaration; and Judge Carneiro 
concluded that the dispute came within the terms of the Iranian declaration 


accepting Court jurisdiction since the treaties with Denmark, Turkey and | 
Switzerland were signed after its ratification, and that a most-favored-nation | 
clause did not take effect or confer rights by itself but operated in due course | 


on a later treaty which granted some advantage to another nation. He argued 
that the refusal to set up the arbitral tribunal provided for in Article 26 of the 


1933 concessionary contract to determine all questions arising under the con. | 
tract constituted a denial of justice by the Iranian government and a violation | 


of international law.” 


Case Concerning Rights of Nationals of the United States in Morocco: Judg- 
ment was delivered by the Court on August 27, 1952 in the case concerning 
rights of nationals of the United States in Morocco.” At public hearings 
which were held from July 15 through 26, the Court heard André Gros and 
Paul Reuter on behalf of the French government and Adrian S. Fisher and 
Joseph M. Sweeney on behalf of the United States government. After review- 
ing facts which showed that commercial or economic equality in Morocco had 


a 


been assured to the United States by Morocco and France as the protecting | 


state, the Court found that the decree issued by the Resident General of the | 


French Republic in Morocco on December 30, 1948 contravened the rights 
acquired by the United States under the General Act of Algeciras of 1906, 
because it discriminated in favor of imports from the French Union. This 
conclusion could also be derived from the treaty of September 16, 1836 be 
tween the United States and Morocco, which declared that citizens of the 
United States should be equally entitled to any trade or other “indulgence’ 
granted to any of the “Christian Powers”.” The French submission that this 





decree conformed with the economic system which was applicable to Moroce 
was unanimously rejected.” The Court unanimously found that the United | 
States was entitled, by virtue of its treaty with Morocco of September 16,| 
1836, to exercise consular jurisdiction in the French zone of Morocco in all | 
civil or criminal disputes brought between citizens or protégés of the United 
States.” By 10 votes to 1, it found the United States entitled to exercise in 
the French zone consular jurisdiction in all civil or criminal cases brought 


18 Thid., p. 136. p. 106, for information on the declaration by 
14 Ibid., p. 142. France that it represented both itself and 
1 Tbid., p. 151. Morocco. 

16 See International Organization, V, p. 195, 17 Case concerning rights of nationals of the 


for summary of the French application institut- United States of America in Morocco, Judgment 
ing proceedings against the United States; see of August 27, 1952; ICJ Reports 1952, p. 185. 
ibid., p. 591, for summary of the preliminary 18 Thid., p. 212. 

objection of the United States; see ibid., VI, 19 Tbid. 
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against United States citizens or protégés, to the extent required by provisions 
of the Act of Algeciras relating to consular jurisdiction.” However, the other 
submissions of the United States relating to consular jurisdiction were rejected 
by a vote of 6 to 5.” Apart from the above special rights, the United States 
claim to exercise consular jurisdiction and other capitulatory rights in the 
French zone ended with termination by the United Kingdom of all its rights 
and privileges of a capitulatory character pursuant to the convention between 
France and the United Kingdom of 1937. The Court unanimously found that 
the United States was not entitled to claim that the application of laws and 
regulations to its nationals in the French zone required its assent, but that 
consular courts of the United States might refuse to apply to its citizens laws 
or regulations not assented to by the United States government.” The United 
States contention that its treaty rights in Morocco conferred on its citizens im- 
munity from taxes except those specifically recognized and permitted by treaty 
was rejected by 6 votes to 5.* The Court was of the opinion that there was no 
legal basis for the United States claim that laws and regulations on fiscal mat- 
ters should be submitted to United States authorities for approval. The Court 
found that since the provisions granting fiscal immunity in the treaties between 
Morocco and the United Kingdom of 1856 and Morocco and Spain of 1861 
had been abrogated or renounced, they could no longer be invoked by the 
United States by virtue of the most-favored-nation clauses in the United States— 
Moroccan treaty of 1836 and the Madrid Convention of 1880. The reasons 
for this rejection were similar to those leading to rejection of the United States 
submission regarding consular jurisdiction. By 7 votes to 4, the United States 
submission that the consumption taxes imposed by the Dahir of February 28, 
1948 and collected from United States nationals until August 15, 1950 were 
illegally collected and should be refunded was rejected.“ Finally, the Court 
found, by a vote of 6 to 5, that in applying Article 95 of the General Act of 
Algeciras to define the value of imported goods for customs purposes, the value 
of merchandise in the country of origin and its value in the local Moroccan 
market were both elements in the appraisal of its cash value delivered at the 
custom-house.” Examination of the practice prior to the Conference of Alge- 
ciras, the preparatory work of the conference, the relevant articles of the Gen- 
eral Act, and the practice since 1906 created the general impression that those 
responsible for the administration of the customs since the Act of Algeciras 
used all elements of valuation available. Therefore, the Court considered 
that Article 95 of the act laid down no strict rule on this point and required 
an interpretation more flexible than either of those respectively contended for 
by the parties. Judges Hackworth, Badawi, Carneiro, and Sir Benegal Rau 
appended a common statement of their dissent from the Court on the conclu- 
sions relating to consular jurisdiction, fiscal immunity and the interpretation of 
Article 95 of the Act of Algeciras.” These judges concluded that, even apart 


* Ibid. % Ibid. 
” Ibid. 28 Ibid. 
% Ibid., p. 213. % Ibid., p. 215. 


3 Ibid. 
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from the effect of the most-favored-nation clauses in the United States—Moroc. 
can treaty of 1836 the submission of the United States concerning its jurisdic. 
tional privileges must be accepted, and cited the Anglo-French convention of 
1937 and a subsequent letter from the French ambassador in Washington as 
evidence that the French government regarded the United States as entitled 
to avail itself of the capitulatory regime after the Anglo-French convention, 
They also considered that the Act of Algeciras adopted the system of full con- 
sular jurisdiction existing at that time in Morocco, not so much by express 
provision as by necessary implication. It followed from their views on consular 
jurisdiction that no coercive measures could be taken against United States 
nationals except with the aid of United States consular courts, which meant the 
assent of the United States. Therefore, United States nationals were generally 
immune from Moroccan taxation. From the Convention of Madrid of 1880 
and the Act of Algeciras, in force so far as the United States was concerned, a 
general immunity from taxes followed by necessary implication. Finally, they 
considered Article 95 of the Act of Algeciras as defining clearly the value of 
imports for customs assessments and pointing to the United States’ interpreta- 
tion of export or foreign market value of country of origin plus freight and 
insurance. They cited an exchange of notes between the French and United 
Kingdom governments of July, 1938 to show that the present view put forth 
by France as an interpretation of Article 95, that it defined value for customs 
purposes as the local market value, was described in 1938 as an abrogation of 
this article. 
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II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Fifteenth Session of the Council 


The Council of the Food and Agriculture Organization held its fifteenth 
session in Rome from June 9 to 14, 1952 under the chairmanship of Josué de 
Castro (Brazil); Sir Ralph Enfield (United Kingdom) and Dr. G. B. H. Barton 
(Canada) were elected vice chairmen of the session. Focusing its attention on 
questions discussed at the Sixth Conference of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization,’ the council reviewed progress reports on the reform of agrarian 
structures, the Expanded Technical Assistance Programme, commodity prob- 
lems, locust control and plans for increasing food and agricultural production; 
studied the problem of food shortages and famine; and considered matters of 
procedure, administration and finance.’ 

In reviewing the report of the Director-General (Dodd) on action taken to 
implement the resolution of the sixth conference on increasing world food and 
agricultural production the council expressed its disappointment with the slow 
progress of national plans for agricultural development and instructed Mr. 
Dodd to take measures both to ensure full governmental cooperation and to 
coordinate the work of FAO extension services, the Expanded Technical As- 
sistance Programme and the work of the newly formed Provisional Intergovern- 
mental Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe with agricultural 
development programs. The council reemphasized the importance of the con- 
ference resolution dealing with the expansion of extension work as a major 
means for increasing production and approved action taken and future plans 
for coordinating the efforts of governments and FAO in the development of 
properly staffed training centers and the establishment of regional training 
meetings. With the view that agrarian problems were essentially local and 
temporary in character, the council endorsed the program prepared by Mr. 
Dodd which was designed to promote concrete action by member governments 
to reform of “agrarian structures”, including systems of land tenure, credit 
facilities, extension services and marketing arrangements. In regard to the 
problem of food shortages and famine and in response to a conference resolution 
requesting the council to study methods for establishing an emergency food 
reserve, the council recommended that a working party of five experts, chosen 
by the governments of two exporting countries, two importing countries, and 
by the government of one country interested in both the export and import 
aspects of a reserve, should be appointed by the Director-General to work in 


?For summaries of the sixth session of the 2? Food and Agriculture Organization, Report 
conference of FAO, see International Organiza- of the Council of FAO, Fifteenth Session, June 
tion, VI, p. 108, 430. 9-14, 1952, Rome, July 1952. 
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close contact with their governments and FAO staff. The council asked the 
working party to give special attention to the definition of food shortages and 
famine for the purposes of the reserve; to the involvement of questions regard. 
ing relief administration, stock acquisition, management, transport and inter. 
national financing and administration with the establishment of a reserve; to 
the possible effects of this reserve on commodity markets and on the commer. 
cial price structure; to the advisability of an agreement affirming the principle 
of international action in case of famine as an important step in international 
cooperation in this field. The council asked the working party and the Direc. 
tor-General to report to the sixteenth session on the further development of a 
plan, framed as simply as possible, to meet the essential requirements of the 
conference resolution on an emergency food reserve. Concurring generally 
with the main aspects of the report submitted by the Committee on Commodity 
Problems (CCP) which covered the work of the committee’s eighteenth and 
nineteenth sessions, the council emphasized the usefulness of a centralized 
review by the CCP of commodity situations and problems; recommended that 
the CCP and the FAO Secretariat should continue to expand analytical studies 
of problems affecting more than one commodity; stressed the need to concen- 
trate on problems of distribution before problems of production and to relate 
national policies to the international aspects of commodities presenting particu- 
lar problems; urged FAO through the Advisory Committee on Desert Locust 
Control to explore methods for increasing the extent and efficiency of material 
aid and technical assistance to threatened countries during locust emergencies, 
and stressed the need, as soon as crop prospects could be determined, to con- 
vene a special meeting between importing and exporting countries to consider 
measures to alleviate the shortage of rice. While considering a detailed report 
on the growth of the Expanded Technical Assistance Program 1950 to 1952 
and asking that efforts should be made to assess results obtained from the pro- 
vision of technical assistance during this period, the council attached ver 
great importance to 1) the need for FAO’s fuller cooperation with countries 
providing technical assistance on a bilateral basis; 2) the development by FAO 
in training local administrators and technicians in the fields of agriculture, for- 
estry and fisheries; 3) the establishment of a system of priorities in filling re- 
quests to give preference to those likely to lead to more immediate contributions 
to economic development before those requests likely to produce long-term 
results; and 4) the consultation between requesting governments and FAO 
prior to the dispatch of missions. 

In its discussion of procedural, financial and administrative matters, the 
council agreed to an interim arrangement proposed by Mr. Dodd concerning 
the application for membership by the United Kingdom of Libya. The council 
agreed that the Libyan government would receive FAO publications and would 
be invited to participate in technical meetings of interest to the country pend- 


ing conference action on the application. Conforming to conference instruc 


tions on the question of an increase in the number of council seats, the council 
agreed provisionally that the council should consist of not less than 18 and not 
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more than 24 member nations elected by the conference; the council referred 
final consideration of the draft amendment to Article V of the FAO Constitu- 
tion to its next session; and the council recommended to the conference that the 
date of expiration of a council member's term of office should be either the last 
day of the conference session in years in which the conference convened regu- 
larly or December 31 of the year in those years in which the conference had 
no regular session. As a result of the withdrawal of M. A. Kilany Bey (Egypt) 
from the coordinating committee, the council elected Louis Maire (Switzer- 
land) to replace him. The council also approved agreements concluded 
between the governments of the Republic of Costa Rica and Chile on the 
establishment of regional offices within their countries. In examining the 
financial reports by the Director-General, the council noted that total income 
for the period ending May 31, 1952 amounted to $2,130,836 of which 
$1,931,864 was in respect of 1952 contributions and $198,971 in respect of 
arrears in contributions. Provisional accounts for 1951 showed a surplus ap- 
proximating $373,900 following the repayment of the $800,000 loan from the 
United Nations for the transfer of FAO headquarters. In addition, the council 
agreed to adopt the basic United Nations salary scale for staff members in the 
professional and directorial categories and decided to convene its next session 
in Rome on November 17, 1952.’ 


Technical Activities 


The Food and Agriculture Organization announced during the council’s 
fifteenth session that from the beginning of the technical assistance program 
to June, 1952, FAO had signed nearly 250 agreements with governments and 
had located 774 experts to give assistance to these governments. In the fellow- 
ship program, 134 fellows had been appointed and were studying in 27 coun- 
tries; agreements about to be signed or in process would provide for an 
additional 300 fellowships. The FAO announced that expenditure and com- 
mitments for the first two years amounted to approximately $9,000,000 on 
December 31, 1952.‘ During the period under review, the European Agricul- 
tural Committee was established to coordinate the work of various official and 
private agricultural research organizations for the development of research, a 
systematic training program in Europe for extension service workers and a 
world reporting service on plant pests and diseases. Other important meetings 
held under the sponsorship of FAO during this period included: the third meet- 
ing of the International Rice Commission in Bandung, Indonesia, from May 12 
to 16, the FAO Working Party on Mediterranean Pasture and Fodder Develop- 
ment in Rome from May 19 to 21,° Sixth Grassland Congress in Pennsylvania 
State College, United States from August 17 to 23,° Second Seminar on F ish 
Culture in Bogor, Indonesia, May 1 to June 15, the Indo-Pacific Training 
Center for Fisheries Statisticians in Bangkok, Thailand from June 19 to July 


* Ibid.; United Nations, Bulletin, XIII, p. 176. * Department of State, Bulletin, XXVII, 
* United Nations, Bulletin, XIII, p. 176. p. 271. 
* Ibid., p. 60. 
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31,’ and the Latin American Forestry Commission in Buenos Aires from June Ban. 
16 to 21.° adm 
crea 

Other Matters priv. 
men 

The United States Department of State announced on August 29 that the boom 
Director-General of the Food and Agriculture Organization (Dodd) had re. ton 
cently requested the United States to nominate an expert experienced in the teres 
international handling of foodstuffs for appointment to the working party which inter 
the council had established to study proposals for dealing with emergency ing | 


famine conditions. The United States announced the nomination of Carl C, 
Farrington to this party, which was scheduled to meet September 1 to 15, 1952.’ 


Acti 

Tl 

INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT Sept 
been 

Annual Report year 
The seventh annual report of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Loar 
Development to the Board of Governors, covering the period July 1, 1951 to $58, 


June 30, 1952, was transmitted by the President of the Bank (Black) to the cred: 
Board on September 3, 1952.’ During the fiscal year reviewed in the report, $28, 


the Bank continued to help its members to draw up long-term programs of total 
economic development, which were designed to raise the level of productivity $100 
and to increase the standard of living through the dispatch of general survey year 
missions, primarily, and through the appointment of a number of specialized cial 1 
missions to study specific development problems in member countries. Al- date 
though it was considered too early to attempt any general appraisal of the Le 
impact of the technical assistance program, the Bank reported its encourage- the | 
ment with evidence that the work done by the survey missions was achieving princ 
results in most countries to which they had been sent. The Bank also indicated $4,2¢ 
that survey missions could often have the effect of changing the attitude of the to re 


country toward development problems. At the beginning of the year, the of pr 
Bank had expected that serious delays on Bank-financed projects might be loans 
caused by shortages in the supplies of capital goods; however, a special unit | durir 
within the Bank had watched supply developments closely in Europe, as well durin 
as in the United States and Canada, and had helped the Bank borrowers to amou 


obtain priority ratings for equipment on order. As a result, no request by the State 
Bank for assistance in obtaining priority ratings for its borrowers had been been 
denied, no project had been halted and no abnormal delays had been caused Du 
by failure to obtain necessary equipment. During the year under review, the | $175, 
since 
7 United Nations, Bulletin, XIII, p. 276. Bank for Reconstruction and Development is not were 

8 Department of State, Bulletin, XXVII, p. 74. contained in this summary. The activities of the 
® Ibid., p. 378. Bank during the period beginning July 1, 1951 Switz 


1 International Bank for Reconstruction and and ending June 30, 1952 may be found in 
Development, Seventh Annual Report, 1951- International Organization, V, p. 784-788; VI, 
1952. Information contained in this report re- p. 111-115, 296-299, 432-436. 
lating to specific activities of the International 
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Bank had continued to give advice on a wide range of technical, financial and 
administrative matters. In addition, the Bank had studied the proposal for 
creating an International Finance Corporation designed to make loans to 
private enterprise without governmental guarantee and to make equity invest- 
ment in participation with private investors.” Complying with the request 
from the Economic and Social Council during June, 1952 that the Bank con- 
tinue to study the question in consultation with member governments and in- 
terested groups, the Bank indicated its intention of consulting further with all 
interested groups in order to determine the desirability and feasibility of carry- 
ing the project forward. 


Activities of the Bank 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development reported on 
September 3, 1952 that its net income for the year ending June 30, 1952 had 
been $15,872,883, as compared with $15,156,947 during the previous fiscal 
year. The net income was placed in the General Reserve Against Losses on 
Loans and Guarantees, which increased this reserve as of June 30, 1952 to 
$58,028,100. Gross income, exclusive of loan commissions totaling $7,558,906 
credited to the Special Reserve, amounted to $35,188,744, as compared with 
$28,202,542 in the previous fiscal year. Of the gross income, loan income 
totaled $26,587,555, income from investments, $8,500,740 and other income, 
$100,449. Gross expenses increased from $13,045,595 in the 1950-1951 fiscal 
year to $19,315,851 in the 1951-1952 fiscal year. On June 30, 1952 the spe- 
cial reserve amounted to $27,684,654 and total reserves of the Bank on that 
date aggregated $85,712,754. 

Loans totaling $298,608,000 had been made during the fiscal year, making 
the total commitment of the Bank $1,412,133,000. All repayments of loan 
principal to the Bank due during the year had been received and amounted to 
$4,239,011. In addition, $1,863,000 had been paid by borrowers to investors 
to retire portions of loans which had been sold by the Bank. Total repayments 
of principal both to the Bank and to other holders of bonds received under the 
loans amounted to $15,248,282 on June 30, 1952. Disbursements on loans 
during the year amounted to $184,777,004, as compared with $77,564,969 
during the previous year. Cumulative disbursements to June 30, 1952 
amounted to $876,504,133, of which $827,364,519 was repayable in United 
States currency; 63 percent of the total disbursements for the fiscal year had 
been spent in the United States and 37 percent in other countries. 

During the fiscal year 1951-1952, the Bank reported that it had sold 
$175,271,000, the largest volume of Bank bonds issued in any single fiscal year 
since 1947-1948, bringing the total to $499,859,000. Sold during the year 
were two issues in the United States amounting to $150 million; one issue in 
Switzerland in the amount 50 million Swiss francs; and one issue in Canada 


* For earlier information on proposals for an national Organization, V, p. 594; VI, p. 111, 
International Finance Corporation, see Inter- 435. 
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amounting to Canadian $15 million. The lendable resources of the Bank had 
also been replenished by sales of bonds from its portfolio equivalent to approxi- 
mately $23,359,192, bringing cumulative sales of the securities of borrowers 
from the Bank’s portfolio to June 30, 1952 to $56,376,688. The Bank an- 
nounced that there had been an encouraging broadening of the market for the 


Bank’s obligations with more general acceptance of the bonds by large institu. | 


tional investors in the United States and institutional and individual investors jp 
other countries.’ 

In a supplement to the seventh annual report, the Bank announced that it 
had a membership on August 31, 1952 of 54 and its total subscribed capital 
amounted to $9,036,500,000. Japan had become a member of the Bank on 
August 13 and had subscribed to 2,500 shares of capital stock valued at $250 
million; the Federal Republic of Germany had become a member of the Bank 
on August 14 and subscribed to 3,300 shares of capital stock valued at $330 
million; and the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan joined the Bank on August 29 
and subscribed to 30 shares of capital stock valued at $3 million. On August 5, 
the Bank also reported that China had paid $50,000 of the balance of 
$2,970,000 due on its capital subscription to the Bank; Czechoslovakia, how- 
ever, had made no payment on the $625,000 due on its capital subscription.‘ 


Lending Operations 


On June 27, the Bank made two loans to Brazil totaling $37,500,000. The 
first loan of $25,000,000 was made to the Comissao Estadual de Energia Elec- 
trica, a state-owned agency, to finance the foreign exchange costs of importing 
equipment for a long-range electrification program, estimated at $80,000,000, 
in the State of Rio Grande do Sul, an important agricultural and cattle-raising 
area with equally important industrial potential. The second loan of 
$12,500,000 was contributed directly to the Brazilian government to purchase 
imports needed in a three year project approximating $76,000,000, for rehabili- 
tating and adding to the carrying capacity of the Central do Brasil Railroad, 
the country’s largest railway serving the most highly industrialized centers.’ 

The Bank made a loan of $50,000,000 on July 8 to help Australia finance the 
import of capital goods and equipment needed for the country’s development. 
With the aim of raising foreign exchange earnings, increasing production and 
meeting the country’s increased demands, the Bank agreed that about one-third 
of the loan should go toward agricultural development; one-half toward coal 
mining, the iron and steel industry, railways, road transport and electric power; 
and about one-fifth should be spent on increasing the production of non-ferrous 
metals and industrial minerals and for other industrial development.’ 

The Bank also made a loan of $1,300,000 on July 8 to Peru to pay for the 
import of agricultural equipment for use in reclaiming land and opening new 

? International Bank for Reconstruction and Report, A Summary of Developments in the 


Development, Seventh Annual Report ...; also Bank from July 1 to August 31, 1952. 
see, United Nations, Bulletin, XIII, p. 201. 5 Ibid., Loan Number 64 BR, June 27, 1952; 


4 International Bank for Reconstuction and  ibid., Loan Number 65 BR, June 27, 1952. 
Development, Supplement to the Seventh Annual * Ibid., Loan Number 66 AU, July 8, 1952. 
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land for cultivation, in order to reduce Peru’s need for imports of food and to 
increase the country’s foreign exchange earnings. It was agreed that the ma- 
chinery financed by the loan would be operated by the Servicio. Cooperativo 
Interamericano de Produccion de Alimentos, an agency of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture which provided machinery to farmers and furnished extension services." 

On August 26, the Bank made a loan of $25,000,000 to Colombia to help 
finance imported equipment and services needed for a comprehensive govern- 
ment program, estimated at $49,000,000, for the improvement of the Colombian 
National Railroads. $20,000,000 of the loan would be used to help build a 
railroad in the Magdalena River Valley connecting the country’s eastern and 
western rail networks; and the rest of the loan would help build and equip rail- 
road repair shops in Bogota. Under the terms of the Colombian government's 
reorganization plans, the railways would be administered by an autonomous 
corporate body, with an independent manager and board of directors, which 
would repay to the government the equivalent of the Bank loan." 

In addition, the Bank made a loan to Iceland on August 26 to help finance 
the construction of a nitrogen fertilizer plant with a total cost estimated at 
$7,000,000. This loan, which was closely related to two previous loans made 
to Iceland by the Bank,’ was made in various European currencies equivalent 
to $854,000 in order to increase Iceland’s foreign exchange earnings and to 
meet the country’s demands for fertilizer.” 


Missions 


During the period under review, representatives of the Bank visited Brazil, 
Ceylon, Colombia, Nicaragua, Panama, Turkey, the Union of South Africa, the 
Gold Coast, East Africa and Yugoslavia. These visits were made in connec- 
tion with loan applications, consultation with the authorities preparatory to the 
formulation of loan proposals, or the provision of technical assistance of various 
kinds. Recommendations for the economic development of Ceylon by the 
mission sent in September, 1951 under the auspices of the Bank, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, and the World Health Organization, were published 
on September 2. The mission recommended a six-year program of develop- 
ment calling for a capital investment of $337.5 million, in Ceylon beginning in 
October, 1953, which would give priority to the increase of agricultural pro- 
duction and which would permit improvements in transport, power and 
industry." In a report by two experts stationed in Nicaragua from July, 1951 
to May, 1952, which was published on September 16, 1952, recommendations 
were made for a five-year program for the economic development of Nicaragua. 
In conjunction with proposals offered by experts from the Bank, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the International Monetary Fund and banks in 


" Ibid., Loan Number 67 PE, July 8, 1952. 10 International Bank for Reconstruction and 
“we Loan Number 68 CO, August 26, Development, Loan Number 69 IC, August 26, 

52. 1952. 

*For information on the two previous loans, 11 Ibid., Press Release 304, September 2, 1952. 


see International Organization, V, p. 595; VI, 
p. 113. 
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Nicaragua and the United States, the mission proposed a minimum program 
of investment of $59,000,000 and an optimum program of $76,000,000 during 
the period 1952-1957 to support a coordinated development program in the 
fields of health, education, transportation, agriculture, industry and power.” 


On October 2, press reports indicated that the Bank had appointed J. Burke | 


Knapp as director of its operations for the western hemisphere.” 


Other Operations 


On October 9, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
announced that it had placed on the United States investment market a new 
issue of $60,000 3% percent bonds due October 15, 1971. These dollar bonds 
were being offered publicly by a nationwide group of 139 banks and invest- 
ment firms headed by the First Boston Corporation and Morgan Stanley & Co," 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Assembly 


The Assembly of the International Civil Aviation Organization held its sixth 
session in Montreal from May 27 to June 12, 1952. Mr. John Paul Barringer 
(United States) was unanimously elected president of the assembly and Col. 
B. M. Amarante (Brazil), Mr. A. Kofoed-Hansen (Iceland), Dr. R. Sugoto 
(Indonesia) and Mr. E. Bisang (Switzerland), vice-presidents. The question 
of economy overshadowed the entire session and Canada’s offer of a $130,500 
reduction in annual headquarters rental, subject to parliamentary approval, was 
clearly “the highlight in savings”.’ Although certain delegations considered 
that the organization’s activities should be curbed, the prevailing opinion of the 
conference was that the scale of effort for past years should be sustained in 
1953. The Assembly adopted a gross budget of $3,259,384 for the fiscal year 
1953 with assessments to contracting states amounting to $2,817,167, as com- 
pared with a net budget of $2,824,994 for 1952. Following United States 
opposition to the French proposal requesting a pronouncement by the assembly 


on the Portugese proposal calling for “a thorough study of the relative merits | 


and benefits to the Organization and to Contracting States of the present and 
other sites for the headquarters of ICAO”,* the assembly defeated the question 
of such a study by a vote of 13 for, 17 against, 4 abstaining and Finland not 
voting. 

In dealing with the apportionment of expenses of the organization among 
contracting states, the assembly voted 30 for, 2 against (Australia and India) | 


and 2 abstaining to adopt the 1953 scale of assessments recommended by the | 
12 Ibid., Press Release 306, September 16, 1ICAO Monthly Bulletin, July-August, 1952, 
1952. p. 4. 
13 New York Times, October 3, 1952. 2 Ibid., p. 8, 12. 


44 International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development Press Release, October 9, 1952. 
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Administrative Commission. The assembly also approved recommendations of 
the Administrative Commission concerning the preparation of a scale of con- 
tributions for 1954, that: 1) the scale of assessments for 1954 should be divided 
into units for apportionment among contracting states and minimum and maxi- 
mum contributions should be established; 2) the difference between the “fixed 
maximum” assessment and the maximum contribution determined by various 
principles should be distributed proportionately between the remaining states 
on the basis of the various principles; 3) any increase in contributions, as ex- 
pressed in units, should be limited to ten percent annually; and 4) the sug- 
gested scale of contributions for 1954 should be prepared under the authority 
of the Secretary-General (Ljungberg) in accordance with previous practice. 
In connection with the preparation of a scale of contributions for 1954, the 
assembly adopted a United Kingdom proposal as amended, by a vote of 16 for, 
13 against and 4 abstaining, which asked that benefits to international civil avia- 
tion on the part of contracting states should also be taken into account in assess- 
ing contributions; and the assembly rejected a second United Kingdom proposal 
suggesting that the principles used in preparing the scale of contributions were 
too rigid and that improvements should be considered. A resolution on the 
apportionment of expenses of the organization among contracting states, as sub- 
mitted by the Administrative Commission, was adopted by a vote of 24 for, 4 
against and 4 abstaining. The United States explained that it had voted 
against the resolution because it fixed the maximum contribution at 33 1/3 per- 
cent of the total assessment; the French delegate voted against the resolution 
because it secured and prolonged the application of a system of assessing con- 
tributions which France could accept for 1953 only.’ 

The assembly also adopted the recommendations of the Executive Committee 
concerning the settlement of contributions: authorized the council to discuss 
and conclude arrangements for settling contributions in arrears; concluded that 
those states which had not paid up to and including the year ending December 
31, 1950 and which had taken no substantial steps to remedy the situation 
should be relieved of their voting power in the assembly, the council and its 
subsidiary bodies, but not in regional meetings; and authorized the council to 
discontinue to these states the general services normally given member states 
unless such action would prejudice the safety, regularity and efficiency of inter- 
national air navigation. The assembly also confirmed the arrangement con- 
cluded between ICAO and the government of Nicaragua for the settlement of 
that country’s arrears.“ 

The assembly voted to provide funds for holding its seventh session away 
from Montreal and to authorize the council to decide upon the location of the 
session. The assembly approved a standing set of rules of procedure for future 
sessions of the ICAO Assembly. Several delegations strongly supported the or- 
ganization’s program of technical assistance; and several delegations, while re- 
viewing the report of the Executive Committee which urged ICAO to make 


* Ibid., p. 10, 18, 19. * Ibid., p. 12. 
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increased efforts in the field of international air transport, stressed the need th 
for greater efforts in the field of international air navigation.* ? 
0 

Sixteenth Session of the Council t 
During its sixteenth session which was held from May 13 to June 24, 1952 be 
the council gave consideration to the first dispute between contracting states Al 
submitted to its adjudication. In April, the government of India had requested Re 
action by the council in respect of a difference which had arisen between it and 29 
the government of Pakistan concerning the operation of Indian air services | N; 


across Pakistan territory to Kabul in Afghanistan. India made this request on pe 
the grounds that the prohibition by the government of Pakistan to scheduled | wh 
services along its western frontier to Afghanistan was not in conformity with IC 
articles 5, 6, and 9 of the Convention on International Civil Aviation and that ral 
India was entitled, under the International Air Services Transit Agreement, to Co 
fly aircraft across the territory of west Pakistan without landing, or to land air. Ca 
craft in that territory for non-traffic purposes. The government of Pakistan had gal 
replied in May that the prohibited area was identical with that which had ex an 
isted in undivided India and that the area was essential for security reasons, tiol 
On June 13, a working group was appointed by the president of the council, ten 
constituting the council representatives of Belgium, Brazil and Canada, to con- 

sider what steps could properly be taken at that time and in the near future, Re 
Following the group’s consultation with the High Commissioners of India and 


Pakistan, the group, in reporting on June 20 to the council, recommended that: , 
1) Pakistan should extend its reply to the Indian complaint and India should Wa! 
file comments thereon; 2) both states should be requested to limit their com- Mr 
ments to points directly under the convention and under the transit agreement Az 


and should be urged to resume direct negotiations; and 3) the two governments met 
should be asked to supply additional information regarding the history and res- of ¢ 
sons for the prohibited area, previous negotiations concerning transit and traf- ree’ 
fic rights across it and other related questions. The council approved thes of « 
recommendations and authorized its president to establish a working group to sucl 
review the matter in the light of the additional information and to report to th nee 
council early in its fall session. Subsequent to a statement from the government C 
of Afghanistan supporting the Indian position, the council proposed tha = mar 
Afghanistan should be informed of action taken by the council in respect of the Kin; 
dispute between India and Pakistan and invited Afghanistan, if it so desired, to 
submit a formal application containing more detailed and explicit informatio sels 
concerning the grounds for its request and the extent to which it had endeay  agre 
ored to reach agreement with Pakistan by negotiation.* tena 

Additional action taken by the sixteenth session of the council included th the 
following: 1) approval of budget estimates for technical assistance in 1953 and fisca 





5 For a review of the activities of ICAO dur- * International Civil Aviation Organizatio ' 
ing 1951, see ibid., May, 1952, p. 11; also see Document 7314-C/849, p. 26; also, ICA0 8} 
International Organization, V, p. 370, 590, 788; Monthly Bulletin, July-August, 1952, p. 14. *y 


VI, p. 115, 299. 
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the eighth report on technical assistance activities of the organization for the 
period covering March 11 to May 15, 1952; 2) approval of the work programs 
of the Air Navigation Commission and the Air Transport Committee and ap- 
pointment of Rear Admiral Paul A. Smith (United States) and Brig. L. N. Rios 
(Argentina) to replace Cdr. J. F. Fabri and Mr. Norman P. Seagrave until the 
beginning of the autumn session; 3) the adoption of amendments 7 to 11 to 
Annex 10 (Aeronautical Telecommunications) of International Standards and 
Recommended Practices and the adoption, with modifications of amendment 
29 to Annex 4 (Aeronautical Charts); 4) the adoption of proposals by the Air 
Navigation Commission for action on the recommendations of the Third Euro- 
pean-Mediterranean Regional Air Navigation Meeting, the most important of 
which was the proposal that the Secretary-General examine the possibility of 
ICAO direction of an air traffic coordination center in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean flight information region; and 5) review of reports by the Air Navigation 
Commission on the possible establishment of a regional training center for the 
Caribbean region, the consolidation of south Pacific and north Pacific air navi- 
gation regions, the administration of the joint support agreement with Denmark 
and the joint support schemes in Iceland, and Greenland, and the implementa- 
tion of regional plans. The council scheduled its seventeenth session for Sep- 
tember 9, 1952 in Montreal. 


Regional Activities 


The Third European-Mediterranean Regional Air Navigation Meeting, which 
was held in Paris from February 26 to March 24, 1952, unanimously elected 
Mr. Daniel Haguenau (France) chairman of the meeting and Mr. Luis de 
Azcarragua (Spain) and Captain A. Lunnela (Finland) as vice chairmen.’ The 
meeting was called to review the extent to which the plans for the development 
of air navigation facilities and services in the region had been implemented, to 
reexamine the requirements for air navigation facilities and services in the light 
of current aircraft operations in the region and to recommend to the council 
such amendments and revisions of the regional plans which might be deemed 
necessary." 

On May 29 and June 19, 1952 the representatives of Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Ireland, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States signed the North Atlantic Agreement protocol, 
which extended the international agreement maintaining 25 ocean station ves- 
sels in the north Atlantic until June 30, 1952. Although not a signatory to the 
agreement, the government of Switzerland had been contributing to the main- 
tenance of the program since 1950; the government of Iceland also adhered to 


the agreement and would contribute to the program beginning with the 1951 
fiscal year.” 


"ICAO Monthly Bulletin, June, 1952, p. 5. p- 10; for previous information on the agree- 
* Department of State, Bulletin, XXVI, p. 433. ment, see International Organization, IV, p. 318. 
* ICAO Monthly Bulletin, July-August, 1952, 
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Technical Assistance 


On April 8, 1952, a new annex to the Iceland Technical Assistance Agree- 
ment, which provided for one radio navigation aid expert for six months, was 
signed between the government of Iceland and ICAO.” ICAO agreed to pro- 
vide advisers and instructors in all branches of ground training to the govern- 
ment of Indonesia to assist in the development of that country’s civil aviation 
program; and the Technical Assistance Board at its eighteenth meeting during 
March and April advanced $100,000 to ICAO to finance this project during 
1952." An agreement was signed on April 29 between the government of 
India and ICAO whereby the organization would provide four experts in the 
fields of aeronautical inspection, airlines cost accounting, training flying and 
ground personnel and aeronautical communications.” Under the terms of an 
agreement signed June 4 between ICAO and the government of Turkey, the 
organization would provide three aeronautical experts to that country for initial 
one-year appointments.” On July 10, an agreement for additional technical 
assistance was signed with the government of Indonesia to assist in the organi- 
zation of a national aviation college in that country.“ During the period under 
review, missions were initiated or supplemented in Afghanistan, El Salvador, 
Finland, Ethiopia, India, Iran, Israel, Iceland, Lebanon, Liberia, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Thailand, and Yugoslavia. 


Other Matters 


On September 9, ICAO announced that the government of Japan had applied 
for membership in the International Civil Aviation Organization and that the 
application had been forwarded to the United Nations General Assembly and 
to the ICAO Assembly.” 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


International Labor Conference 


The thirty-fifth International Labor Conference was held in Geneva from 
June 4 to 28, 1952 under the presidency of Mr. de Segadas Vianna (Brazil), 
with Mr. J. B. Pons (Uruguay), Mr. V. V. Dravid (India) and Mr. G. P. 
Delaney (United States) as vice-presidents. The agenda was composed of nine 
items; 1) information and reports on the application of conventions and recom- 
mendations; 2) holidays with pay in agriculture; 3) objectives and standards of 
social security; 4) cooperation between public authorities and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations; 5) revision of the maternity protection convention of 
1919; 6) protection of the health of workers in places of employment; 7) regu- 
lation of the employment of young persons in underground work in the coal 


10 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, May, 1952, p. 9. 13 Tbid., July-August, 1952, p. 11. 
11 [bid. 14 [bid., September, 1952, p. 5. 
12 Tbid., June, 1952, p. 4. % ICAO News Release, September 9, 1952. 
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mines; 8) the Director-General’s report; and 9) financial and budgetary ques- 
tions.’ The conference passed for the 35th financial period ending December 
31, 1952 a budget amounting to $6,223,368 as proposed by the Governing 
Body and resolved that the budget of income from members should be allo- 
cated among them in accordance with the scale of contributions recommended 
by the Finance Committee of Government Representatives.” On June 11 the 
conference voted unanimously to admit the United Kingdom of Libya to mem- 
bership in the International Labor Organization and the delegation took its 
seat in the conference.’ In debating the report of the Director-General govern- 
ments, employers and workers showed that they were fully aware of the value 
of technical assistance as a means of narrowing imbalances between the devel- 
oped and the underdeveloped countries. Many speakers stressed the need for 
giving assistance in the form of equipment, since expert advice could often not 
be followed due to a lack of necessary equipment and supplies. Therefore, the 
conference adopted a resolution expressing satisfaction with ILO’s program of 
technical assistance to underdeveloped countries and calling for its further ex- 
tension. The conference also called upon countries to make every effort, “both 
national and international, more particularly through their mutual relations in 
the field of economics and trade, to secure that adequate resources are pro- 
gressively available for the effective prosecution in all countries of the aims and 
objectives of ILO in conditions of freedom and security.” And speaker after 
speaker at the conference emphasized the need for social action to alleviate 
tensions, fear, rearmament and open conflicts.* 

During the 35th session six international agreements establishing new social 
standards were added to the International Labor Code. Apart from a revised 
version of the Maternity Protection Convention of 1919, which was adopted by 
a vote of 114 for, 36 against and 25 abstaining,® the conference adopted a con- 
vention concerning annual holidays with pay in agriculture after a period of 
continuous service with the same employer by 123 votes to 16 with 31 absten- 
tions,’ and a convention concerning minimum standards of social security by 
123 votes to 32 with 22 abstaining, with the provision that countries might 
adopt some parts of this last convention in preference to others with respect to 
their priority assessments.’ The conference also adopted by substantial majori- 
ties a recommendation designed to promote consultation and cooperation be- 
tween employers and workers at the level of the undertaking on matters “of 


1 International Labor Conference (35th ses- 5 International Labor Conference (35th ses- 


sion), Provisional Records, p. I, 4; for a detailed 
summary of the conference, see International 
Labor Office, Industry and Labour, VIII, July 1 
and 15, 1952; for texts of the conventions, rec- 
ommendations and resolutions adopted by the 
conference, see International Labor Office, Offi- 
cial Bulletin, XXXV, August 15, 1952. 

? International Labor Conference (35th ses- 
sion), Provisional Records, p. 287; for the report 
roy committee, see ibid., Report II, Geneva, 


* Ibid., Provisional Records, p. 53. 


* United Nations, Bulletin, XIII, p- 100. 


sion), Provisional Records, p. 410; for the text 
of the convention, see ibid., No. 36, p. II; for 
the report of the committee on maternity pro- 
tection, see ibid., Report VII, Geneva, 1952. 

® Ibid., Provisional Records, p. 343; for the 
text of the convention, see ibid., No. 23, p. II; 
for the report of the committee on agriculture, 
see ibid., Report IV, Geneva, 1951. 

' Ibid., Provisional Records, p. 408; for the 
text of the convention, see ibid., No. 33, p. II; 
for the report of the committee on social security, 
see ibid., Report V, Geneva, 1951. 
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mutual concern not within the scope of collective bargaining machinery, or not 
normally dealt with by other machinery concerned with the determination of 
terms and conditions of employment” and two other recommendations to sup- 
plement the conventions concerning maternity protection and holidays with 
pay for workers in agriculture. In addition, the conference asked the Govern- 
ing Body to reexamine the question of objectives and advanced standards of 
social security and to appoint a time for conference consideration of the ques- 
tion; invited the Governing Body to consider any appropriate measures for the 
establishment of an international instrument which would deal with the situa- 
tion of aliens and migrant workers in the field of social security; and requested 
the Governing Body to refer the questions of social security and social welfare 
facilities and services in so far as they applied particularly to workers in coal 
mines to the next session of the Coal Mines Committee. The conference also 
approved certain regulations for the employment of young persons in under- 
ground work in coal mines and a series of conclusions designed to provide a 
basis for an international instrument to protect the health of workers in places 
of employment, deciding to place both questions on the agenda of the next ses- 


sion. In addition, the conference resolved that it was essential for the trade- | 


union movement in each country to preserve its freedom and independence so 
as to be in a position to carry forward its “economic and social mission” irre- 
spective of political changes." 


Governing Body 
The Governing Body of the International Labor Organization held its 119th 


session in Geneva from May 30 to 31 and June 27, 1952 under the chairman- , 


ship of Mr. P. Ramadier (France). At this session, the Governing Body: 1) 


set the agenda of the 37th session of the International Labor Conference; 2) | 


made arrangements for the Asian Regional Conference in 1953; 3) approved 
the record of the Fifth Regional Conference of American States Members of 
the International Labor Organization;’ 4) adopted the reports of the Committee 
of Experts on the Application of Conventions and Recommendations, of the 
Committee on Freedom of Association, of the Financial and Administrative 
Committee, of the Committee on Industrial Committees, of the Committee on 
Standing Order and the Application of Conventions and Recommendations, of 
the Manpower and Employment Committee, of the International Organizations 
Committee and of the Director-General; 5) outlined a program of meetings; 
and 6) appointed Governing Body representatives to various bodies.” 
Having proposed that the United Nations Economic and Social Council 
should suggest certain broad fields of priorities for the International Labor Or 


ganization, the Governing Body approved the recommendation of the Adminis: | 


trative Committee on Coordination that the Economic and Social Council 
should consider the following as priority programs: the economic and social 


8 Ibid., No. 29, p. V. of American States, see International Organize | 


*For a summary of the regional conference _ tion, VI, p. 446. 
1 Document GB.119, May 30-31, 1952. 
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development of underdeveloped areas; measures for promoting domestic full 
employment and international economic stability; the formulation and wider 
observance of human rights; the program for Korean reconstruction; and the 
program of relief and economic self-support for Palestine refugees. In addi- 
tion, the Governing Body agreed to certain general principles governing cooper- 
ation by the specialized agencies in the emergency programs of the United 
Nations as formulated by the Administrative Committee on Coordination. 

In adopting unanimously the conclusions of its Committee on Freedom of 
Association, the Governing Body decided that in several cases concerning India, 
Chile, Lebanon and the United Kingdom, the complaints alleging infringements 
of freedom of association should be dismissed as not calling for further exami- 
nation. In the cases of Czechoslovakia and Hungary, it asked the Director- 
General to make a further approach to the governments of these countries with 
a view to obtaining their observations. In several other cases concerning 
France, the Argentine Republic, the United States, Brazil and Venezuela, the 
Governing Body reserved its conclusions pending the receipt of additional in- 
formation. Lastly, as regards the Dominican Republic, the Governing Body 
noted that the provisions of the constitution and of the Labor Code relating to 
the right of association and other fundamental freedoms appeared to be satis- 
factory and authorized the Director-General to accept an invitation from the 
Confederation of Dominican Workers, which had been confirmed by the gov- 
ernment of the Dominican Republic, to send a mission of enquiry to the Re- 
public. At the close of its session the Governing Body unanimously elected 
Mr. Fernando Cisternas Ortiz (Chile) as chairman for the coming year and 
filled two vacancies in the employer group by appointing Pietro Campanella 
(Italy) to replace Louis Cornil (Belgium) and Charles E. Shaw (United 
States) to replace Charles P. McCormick.” 


Industrial Committees 


The fourth session of the Iron and Steel Committee was held in Geneva from 
May 5 to 16, 1952 and adopted resolutions concerning vocational training, 
welfare services, study of measures for maintaining a high level of employment 
in the iron and steel industry, conditions of employment of workers in the iron 
and steel industry in Latin American countries and in Asia and the far east, the 
European Coal and Steel Community and the examination of conclusions 
adopted by previous sessions of the Iron and Steel Committee.” At the 17th 
session of the Joint Maritime Commission, which was held in Geneva from 
May 13 to 15, 1952, decisions were made on questions dealt with in the report 
of the Director-General, the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organi- 
zation, conditions of work of fishermen, seafarers’ welfare in port, the composi- 
tion of the commission, placing of Seamen Convention 1920, conditions of 
employment of Asian seafarers, and conditions in the short-sea trades in north- 


* International Labor Office, Industry and La- 12 Tbid., p. 129. 
bour, VIII, August 1, 1952, p. 118. 
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i 
west Europe. The 17th session also requested the Governing Body to convene 
a regional maritime conference in Asia early in 1953 to consider the report of 
the Director-General, methods of recruitment and engagement of Asian sea. 
farers and the welfare of Asian seafarers in Asian ports.” During the period 
under review, the International Labor Organization also sponsored a meeting 
of the Chemical Industries Committee from September 9 to 20, 1952, the Com. 
mittee of Experts on Accommodation and Welfare of Merchants on Board Ships 
on September 22 and a meeting of the Petroleum Committee from October 14 
to 25, 1952. 


Other Matters 


During September David Morse, the Director-General of ILO, announced 
that an International Labor Organization Convention on Crew Quarters, adopted 
at the 1946 conference, would go into effect on January 29, 1953; and that this 
convention would require ratifying countries to assure specified minimum stand- 
ards of accommodation for the crews of their merchant ships.“ The Director- 


General also announced that he would pay an official visit to Yugoslavia early | 


in September and he reported that the two year project for training Yugoslav 
workers under the organization’s expanded program of technical assistance for 
the economic development of underdeveloped countries was in full swing. In 
addition, Mr. Morse announced that ILO was holding three regional institutes 
to help governments in Asia and the far east tackle their manpower problems. 
During the period under review, ILO also sent a job expert to Israel to advise 
the government in setting up an occupational analysis program” and in July 


ILO signed a technical assistance agreement with Iraq providing 15 experts to | 


help the country in its industrial advancement plans.” 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Annual Report 


The Annual Report of the Executive Directors of the International Monetary 
Fund for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1952 was presented to the Board of | 
Governors by its chairman (Rooth) on June 24, 1952. The report indicated 
that, despite a remarkable growth in production and one widespread adjust 
ment of exchange rates over the previous seven years, international payments 
were still far from having attained a state of balance and exchange difficulties 
and restrictions existed again over large parts of the world, for countries con- 
stituting a large part of the world had followed policies aimed at achieving 
higher levels of consumption and investment than could be covered out of real | 
resources available. This had resulted in a situation of inflationary pressures 
that in certain countries had been aggravated by rearmament programs, pres 


13 Ibid., August 15, 1952, p. 164. 15 Tbid. 
44ILO News, September, 1952. 16 Ibid., July, 1952. 
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sures which created excessive demands for imports and reduced the quantities 
of goods available for export. In this situation the use of exchange restrictions 
and quantitative import controls, frequently of a discriminatory nature, seemed 
inevitable to many countries; and during the past year there had been a ten- 
dency to extend and intensify these restrictions and controls. The report went 
on to explain that it was generally accepted that attempts to meet payments 
problems by relying on import restrictions or the assistance afforded by other 
countries’ import discriminations were likely to result in more wasteful and 
inefficient allocation of resources and greater balance of payments difficulties. 
Therefore, the report urged that countries which through their membership in 
the Fund had subscribed to the objectives of an expansion and a balanced 
growth of international trade and currency convertibility, and which had other 
economic objectives as well, such as a high level of employment, economic de- 
velopment or economic stability and high or minimum standards of living, 
should take all practicable means of reducing barriers to international trade as 
their more effective contribution to the restoration of a balanced world econ- 
omy. Throughout its report the Fund stressed the need for the most efficient 
possible allocation of resources on the part of all countries, for a very high de- 
gree of competitive strength, for the maximum degree of flexibility in national 
economies, for continuous attention to the problems of economic development 
and a larger flow of foreign capital to the underdeveloped countries. The task 
of reestablishing a stabilized pattern of international payments, the report con- 
cluded, would have to be undertaken as much by the countries that had achieved 
surpluses in their balance of international payments as by the deficit countries. 
However, the Fund was hopeful that such positive measures would solve the 
seriousness of the payments problem. 

The Fund also reported that for most countries, the payments problem seemed 
to be primarily a matter of dollar payments. Although the tariffs of the United 
States had been reduced in the past two decades, many goods were still high 
and there had been an unfortunate tendency to introduce quantitative restric- 
tions on imports. However a hopeful step toward improving the dollar pay- 
ments of the deficit countries had been taken when the President of the United 
States had asked the Public Advisory Board for Mutual Security to investigate 
the foreign trade policies of the United States particularly as they might affect 
efforts by the Mutual Security Program to achieve economic strength and sol- 
vency among “the free nations”. The Fund, therefore, again urged govern- 
ments to make all efforts to break away from dollar retention systems, from 
bilateralism in trade and payments and similar arrangements. 

The Fund, outlining its policies and practices during the previous two years 
regarding the use of its resources, announced that several important decisions 
had been taken, including the adoption on November 19, 1951 of a new sched- 
ule of charges applying to transactions undertaken after December 1, 1951 
which would reduce the service charge on transactions and the interest charge 
for credit of one year or less and the statement on February 13, 1952 that the 
Fund expected members to repurchase their currencies within a period of three 
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to five years, that the Fund recognized the importance of the credit-worthiness 
of a member in connection with all drawings. A further development relating 
to the use of the Fund’s resources was embodied in a Fund decision on June 
19, 1952 involving a provision to the Government of Belgium for a stand-by 
arrangement rather than a drawing.’ During the year, the Fund had also given 
close attention to questions relating to drawings in inconvertible currencies and 
to the Fund’s role in connection with problems created by widespread reces- 
sions or depressions. The Fund reported that between March 1, 1947 when 
the Fund began operations and April 30, 1952, the Fund had effected exchange 
transactions equivalent to US $851.5 million on behalf of 20 members; during 
the fiscal year gold holdings increased from $1,495.0 million to $1,531.6 mil- 
lion; and on April 30, 1952 its holdings of currencies, including non-negotiable, 
non-interest-bearing notes, amounted to the equivalent of US $5,743.2 million. 

The Fund announced that during the year under review, there had been a 
general decline in gold prices in nearly all the premium markets. The largest 
absolute decline in gold production had occurred in the United States and 
there had also been a slight decline in the Union of South Africa and Canada; 


the largest relative decline occurred in Ecuador and Venezuela where gold pro 


duction came to a virtual stop during the year. Several other minor gold pro- 
ducers, including Colombia, the Philippine Republic and the Belgian Congo, 
showed increases. To alleviate the decline in production the Fund had in- 
formed its members on March 31, 1952 that it was prepared to provide them 
with a regular technical service in connection with their gold transactions.’ 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


The seventh session of the Administrative Council of the International Tele- 
communication Union met in Geneva from April 21 to June 6, 1952.’ The 
council studied the report of the Extraordinary Administrative Conference held 
at the end of 1951 in Geneva, considered that the conference had contributed 
greatly to the solution of the frequency assignment problem, accepted the ex- 
tensive long-term responsibilities resulting from the agreements that the con- 
ference had adopted and decided to examine at each of its sessions until 1956 


arrangements for the final implementation of the Atlantic City Frequency Allo- | 


cation Table. Decisions were not unanimously taken, because a minority of 
the delegates were of the opinion that the principles adopted since 1948 for 
the preparation of a new international frequency list were “fallacious” and that 
the problem should be tackled from another angle. In regard to the convoce 
tion of the Ordinary Radio Conference, the Administrative Council decided 


1 For information on the Fund loan to Bel- Fund for the year, see International Organiz- 
gium, see International Organization, VI, p. 476. tion, V, p. 602, 797; VI, p. 121, 446. 

2 International Monetary Fund, Annual Re- 1 Journal des  télécommunications, LVII, 
port of the Executive Directors for the Fiscal p. 338-354; for information on the sixth meet- 
Year Ended April 30, 1952, Washington, D.C., ing of the Administrative Council of ITU, s 
1952; United Nations, Bulletin, XXIII, p. 415. International Organization, VI, p. 448. 
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that no immediate action was necessary at that time and delayed any further 
consideration of the matter until its 1953 session. The council also examined 
the five-year report it would submit to the plenipotentiary conference to be 
held in Buenos Aires from October 1 to December 15, 1952, its annual report 
to the United Nations Economic and Social Council along with a report on ITU 
relations with the United Nations Expanded Technical Assistance Program, re- 
ports on telephone, telegraph and radio activities of various committees and 
study groups, the aeronautical fixed service network and staff and financial 
matters. The council announced that an additional 350,000 to 400,000 Swiss 
francs in contributions would be necessary for the normal functioning of ITU 
during 1953, even though the council had prepared a budget within the 
400,000 Swiss francs available. However, the council was hopeful that the 
plenipotentiary conference would realize that, if the structure of ITU were to 
remain unchanged, the requisite budget for 1953 was estimated at 6,000,000 
Swiss francs. Noting that the United Nations had reported that it would make 
available to all specialized agencies its own telecommunications network at rates 
undefcutting all possible competition, the council of ITU reminded the United 
Nations of the ITU convention and regulations which charged the International 
Telecommunication Union with such duties. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 


Seventh Session of the Contracting Parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


The seventh session of the Contracting Parties to GATT met at Geneva, 
Switzerland from October 2 to November 10, 1952 under the chairmanship of 
Johan Melander (Norway). Participating were delegates of the 34 countries 
which were contracting parties and observers from other governments and in- 
tergovernmental organizations. The seventh session was concerned primarily 
with items arising out of the operation of GATT, including items falling under 
the complaints procedure, tariffs and tariff negotiations, miscellaneous items 
proposed by governments and non-governmental organizations and the admin- 
istration of GATT. Apart from an agreement between the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the Republic of Austria concerning reciprocal concessions to 
the tariff agreement which had been concluded in 1951 within the framework 
of the Torquay Tariff Conference, no tariff negotiations were undertaken dur- 
ing the session. In connection with the reduction of tariff levels, the contract- 
ing parties reexamined the French plan for lowering tariffs by 30 percent on a 
worldwide basis in three yearly stages and the contracting parties instructed 
working parties to continue studies of the question. The delegates also re- 
ferred a proposal concerning a common policy for lowering tariff barriers in 
Europe which the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe had adopted 
during February of 1952 to a group of customs experts for further study. The 
time limit for signature of the Torquay Protocol by contracting parties was 
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extended for Brazil and Nicaragua until December 31, 1952 and to Korea and 
the Philippines until May 31, 1952; the time limit for signature of the Annecy 
and Torquay Protocols was extended for Uruguay until April 30, 1953; rectifica- 
tions in schedules of tariff duty concessions as well as a protocol of rectifications 
and modifications to incorporate any such changes were also considered by the 
seventh meeting. In addition, the contracting parties: 1) granted certain spe- 
cific waivers under Article XXV of GATT to six members of the European Coal 


and Steel Community; 2) approved resolutions submitted by the International | 
Chamber of Commerce containing the text of a draft international con. | 


vention to facilitate the importation of commercial samples and advertising 


material, a code of standard practices relating to documentary requirements | 


for the importation of goods and a code of standard practices relating to consu- 
lar formalities and resolutions which defined the application of import and 
export licensing restrictions in the case of existing contracts; 3) reviewed ar- 
rangements for the continuing administration of GATT; 4) reestablished the 
ad hoc committee for considering the agenda and intersessional business of 
GATT; 5) reviewed certain annual reports on commercial arrangements be- 
tween the contracting parties to GATT; 6) granted authority to Ceylon to add 
an additional four products to the list under protective measures; and 7) ex- 
amined balance of payments import restrictions. 

Furthermore, the contracting parties to GATT at the seventh session gave 
long consideration to a series of complaints on alleged infringements to the 
agreement. Twelve delegations complained of United States import restrictions 
on dairy products which had come into effect first on August 9, 1951 through 
the adoption of section 104 of the Defense Production Act. The parties charged 
that these restrictions constituted an infringement of Article XI of GATT and } 
nullification or impairment of concessions granted by the United States. How- | 
ever, because the United States had modified the severity of these restrictions | 
and had taken these regulations under advisement, the delegations took no re 
taliatory action as a whole; instead, they referred the question to the next ses 
sion and decided to call a special session under Article XXIII of GATT if one 
or more countries would decide to take retaliatory action against the United 
States. A number of delegations stated, nonetheless, that their export trade in 
dairy products continued to be affected adversely by United States regulations, | 
even though the United States had relaxed quota restrictions on cheese prod- 
ucts. The contracting parties urged the United States to continue to make 
efforts to repeal section 104 of the Defense Production Act and they authorized 
the Netherlands to reduce its imports of wheat flour from the United States 
Greece, Italy and Turkey also complained of the tariff increase which the 
United States had instituted on dried figs and raisin imports from their cout 
tries and the countries involved and the session agreed to make a further study 
of the matter in terms of the effects of the increased tariff and possible prove 
sional concessions that might be made by the United States. The contracting 
parties agreed that the United Kingdom’s modifications of its purchase tax had) 
brought the system into full conformity with the provisions of GATT. The 
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United States and Canada withdrew the complaints which they had made to 
the sixth session concerning the damaging effect of import restrictions of the 
Belgium-Luxembourg Economic Union pending a detailed report by the gov- 
erment of Belgium on its proposal for returning to “a regime of freedom from 
quantitative restrictions”. However, the delegates of Denmark, Norway, Aus- 
tria and Germany drew the meeting’s attention to the continuing discriminatory 
character of Belgium import restrictions. Considering that Belgian legislation 
for the financing of family allowances by employers contributions partially re- 
imbursed by a special import tax was inconsistent with GATT, the contracting 
parties requested that government to adopt measures without delay for remov- 
ing the discrimination. In addition, the conference considered a complaint by 
the United Kingdom that the increase of Greek customs duty coefficients was 
an infringement of Article II of GATT and requested the Greek government to 
provide fuller information on this emergency measure which had been taken on 
July 10, 1952 and to report on measures taken to remove the discrimination. 
Having agreed that the Federal Republic of Germany was impairing tariff con- 
cessions which Norway had obtained from Germany in the Torquay nego- 
tiations by taxing imports of Norwegian sardines, the contracting parties 
recommended methods for the removal of the discrimination. The seventh 
meeting referred a complaint by France on Brazilian internal taxes and a com- 
plaint by India to Pakistan’s export duties on raw jute to its eighth session. The 
meeting also agreed to grant a further period of three years’ exemption from 
Italian customs duties to a definitive list of Libyan exports.’ 

Press reports indicated during the period under review that Peru had signed 
the first protocol of rectifications and modifications to the text of tariff schedules 
annexed to GATT on September 16.’ During the session the contracting parties 
initiated the first round of tariff negotiations with Japan in view of that coun- 
try's eventual accession to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade.’ 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Executive Board 


The thirtieth session of the Executive Board of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization met at UNESCO House in Paris 
from May 26 to June 6, 1952. The board approved a provisional agenda for 
the seventh session of the UNESCO General Conference, which was scheduled 
to open on November 12, as well as proposals concerning the organization of 
its work. The board decided that the fourth meeting of representatives of na- 
tional commissions should be held on November 8 and 10 and December 11, 
and approved the Director-General’s proposals regarding the agenda for this 
meeting. Draft amendments to the rules of procedure of the General Confer- 


?United Nations Press Release GATT/103, 2New York Times, September 16, 1952. 
November 13, 1952. ? The Times (London), October 14, 1952. 
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ence, to the financial regulations, and to the directives concerning relations with | 


international non-governmental organizations, necessitated by adoption of the 
system of biennial sessions of the General Conference,’ were approved. 
Action on program questions taken by the board at this session included 


adoption of resolutions that: 1) urged members to confer with the Director. | 


General (Torres-Bodet) as to ways in which they might cooperate with 
UNESCO or each other in extending free and compulsory schooling;* 2) av- 
thorized the Director-General to continue preparing inquiries regarding estab- 
lishment of an international social science research center by obtaining views 
of members and of authoritative scientists and scientific institutions on the legal 


status and structure of the proposed center and making the necessary contacts | 


in order to determine how the center was to be financed;’ 3) selected Colombia 
as the site of the public library pilot project in Latin America; 4) drew the at- 
tention of member states to the effective services performed by the exchange of 
persons service in implementing the UNESCO program and recommended they 
make more specific use of the facilities available in UNESCO for the planning 


and administration of the international fellowships and exchange of persons 
program; 5) invited the seventh session of the General Conference to adopt ) 


certain proposed recommendations to member states relating to measures to 
promote the free flow of information; and 6) approved the Director-General’s 
action in forwarding to the Technical Assistance Board estimates of expendi- 
tures corresponding to technical assistance projects UNESCO might undertake 
or continue in 1953.* 

Having been informed by the Economic and Social Council that it had no 
objection to the admission to UNESCO of these countries, the applications for 


admission of Spain, the United Kingdom of Libya and the State of Nepal were | 


acted upon by the board, which recommended that the seventh session of the 
General Conference admit these countries to membership of UNESCO.’ Con- 
cerning the communication received by the Director-General from the Secre 
tary-General of the Organization of American States inviting UNESCO to hold 
a meeting in Washington to consider the most suitable methods for implement 
ing the agreement between the two organizations for collaboration and coord: 
nation of their activities, the board reaffirmed its wish to establish the closes 


working relations between OAS and UNESCO in prosecuting their commo | 


aims for development of education, science and culture in the western hemi 
sphere; felt that since the work program for 1952 was in course of implements 
tion it would be useful to defer the proposed meeting until 1953; and recom 
mended that the UNESCO delegation not exceed four persons and that the 
Director-General participate.* 

Other resolutions adopted by the board related to action to be taken on com 


1 For information on approval by the sixth 3 Ibid., p. 4. 
session of the General Conference of the princi- * Ibid., p. 9. 
ple of biennial sessions, see International Organi- ’ Document 30 EX/SR.1-15, August % 
zation, V, p. 806. 1952, p. 46, 47. 

2 Document 30 EX/Decisions, July 4, 1952, ¢ Ibid., p. 44, 55. 
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munications addressed to UNESCO alleging violations of human rights and 
policy regarding participation of UNESCO in meetings and congresses, and 
the board approved submission to the seventh session of the General Conference 
of draft regulations for convocation of international conferences of states and 
non-governmental conferences.’ 


Other Matters 


During the period under review several other meetings were held under the 
auspices of UNESCO. The Provisional International Committee on Bibliogra- 
phy and Documentation met at UNESCO House in Paris from April 21 to 25, 
1952. This was the second committee of experts convened by the UNESCO 
Director-General in compliance with recommendations of the International 
Conference on the Improvement of Bibliographical Services, held in November, 
1950. The committee made more systematic arrangements for continuity in 
its work, deciding to request that a standing committee be established and de- 
fining the responsibilities of such a committee, with particular reference to its 
relation to other existing international organizations concerned with bibliogra- 
phy. It also devised appropriate working methods. 

The third and fourth sessions of the Advisory Committee.on Arid Zone Re- 
search met in Ankara, Turkey from April 21 to 24 and in London from Septem- 
ber 29 to October 1, respectively.” Recommendations made by the committee 
concerned the draft arid zone program for 1953 and 1954, plans for a survey 
of current research in the field of arid zone plant ecology, research on energy 
resources, development of improved living conditions in arid and semi-arid 
areas, a directory of institutions engaged in arid zone research, the feasibility of 
an arid zone development training center, and various other matters in the field 
of arid zone research. 

An intergovernmental copyright conference opened a three-week session in 
Geneva on August 19 for the purpose of considering the preliminary draft of a 
universal copyright convention, with a view toward adoption and signature of 
the first convention on this subject. It was reported in the press that the con- 
ference culminated five years’ work sponsored by UNESCO and undertaken by 
experts in 30 countries.” 

The first International Conference of Artists ended on September 28, after a 
week of meetings, in Venice." Nearly 300 writers, architects, musicians, paint- 
ers, sculptors, film directors and others from 44 countries attended. Questions 
discussed were the requirements for free creative work, the conditions that made 
it possible and the price that might have to be paid for them, conveying to men 
and women the real message of a work of art, how the integrity of a work could 
be defended against the enemies of art, and how artists could play a useful part 
in UNESCO’s work to secure these ends. In addition to addressing directly to 


"Document 30 EX/Decisions, July 4, 1952, ® Document UNESCO/NS/95, June 19, 1952; 
p- 14, 15. Document UNESCO/NS/103, October 31, 1952. 
5 Document UNESCO/CUA/44, August 14, 10 The Times (London), August 19, 1952. 


1952. 11 New York Times, September 29, 1952. 
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UNESCO a series of resolutions dealing with sociological, legal and educational 
problems and with the life of the arts, the conference called on all states to 
“desist from imposing censorship in any form upon the products of the mind, 
to refrain from restricting freedom or compromising the position of the crea- 
tive artist, and to recognize no obstacles to the free movement of works of art,” 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Fifth World Health Assembly 


From May 5 to 22, 1952 the Fifth World Health Assembly met in Geneva, 
In his opening remarks, Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, president of the Fourth World 
Health Assembly, summarized events during the first four years of the World 
Health Organization and stressed the central importance of the problems of the 


education of public health and related personnel and personnel shortages to the | 


accomplishment of WHO’s aims.’ The remainder of the first plenary meeting 
was devoted to speeches by representatives of the United Nations Educational, 


Scientific and Cultural Organization, the World Meteorological Organization | 
and the Food and Agriculture Organization, who stressed the need for coopera- | 


tion between their respective organizations and WHO. Dr. Juan Salcedo 
(Philippines) was elected president by acclamation at the second plenary meet- 
ing. On May 6, the Assembly voted to admit the United Kingdom of Libya to 
membership in the organization,’ and on May 12, Tunisia and Morocco were 
admitted as associate members, subject to notice of acceptance of associate 
membership on their behalf.’ In presenting his report on the work of WHO in 


1951, the Director-General (Chisholm) considered the most outstanding fact | 
emerging from the report to be that WHO now had the experience and tech: | 


niques enabling it to give to each country the kinds of assistance needed to raise | 
significantly its health level.‘ He also stated that the organizatsn’s work was 
being fitted to the specific needs of individual countries against the background | 
of economic and social conditions prevailing in them. The chairman of the | 
Executive Board (Parisot) then presented the reports of the board’s eighth and | 
ninth sessions.’ Professor Parisot said that one of the most important questions | 
studied and discussed at these two sessions was progress made since the prev | 
ous year in the field of regional organization, which included completion of the! 
organization of the six geographical regions. 

During the general discussion delegates praised the activities of WHO dur 
ing 1951, and considered the adoption of the International Sanitary Regulatios 
and the publication of the first volume of the Pharmacopoea Internationalis 
two important events occurring in the year. Among points commented 0 
were: the achievement of decentralization and regional organization, annua, 


122 UNESCO Courier, November, 1952, p. 6. port for the year 1951, see International Orgat 


1 Official Records of the World Health Organi- zation, VI, p. 312. 
zation, No. 42, p. 55. ° For summary of action taken at the eight 


2 Ibid., p. 72. and ninth sessions of the Executive Board, # 


3 Ibid., p. 117. ibid., p. 132 and 313, respectively. 
4For summary of the Director-General’s re- 
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and biennial assemblies, meetings and reports of the expert committees, selec- 
tion of experts, relations with non-governmental organizations, the fellowship 
program, training of auxiliary personnel, material assistance to countries, en- 
vironmental sanitation, rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, and popu- 
lation matters. 

The Assembly resolved that the effective working budget for 1953 should be 
$8,485,095, to be financed by: 1) casual income available for 1953, and 2) 
assessments against the active members.’ It called on members actively to 
encourage the medical profession, in particular through university teaching, to 
collaborate fully in the proper reporting of morbidity and causes of death, and 
resolved that WHO should encourage further active programs to promote prog- 
ress in the treatment and control of leprosy. Also, the Assembly: 1) requested 
the Committee on International Quarantine to receive any amendments to the 
International Sanitary Regulations proposed by governments for the purpose of 
advising the seventh Assembly; 2) requested the Director-General to undertake 
joint studies with other international agencies on the relationships between 
public health, medical care and social security, and to consider appointment of 
an expert committee to study problems involved in achieving sound organiza- 
tion of medical care in the different countries; 3) decided that priority for in- 
dividual fellowships should be given to the underdeveloped countries, for the 
next three years; 4) elected Brazil, Canada, Denmark, Iran, New Zealand, and 
the United Kingdom entitled to designate a person to sit on the Executive 
Board; 5) postponed until the sixth Assembly consideration of the question of 
biennial health assemblies, and 6) asked Dr. Brock Chisholm to accept a re- 
newal of his contract as Director-General for a period not to exceed three years 
from July 21, 1953. Other resolutions adopted dealt with the supplemental 
budget for 1952, arrears of contributions and advances to the working capital 
fund, the working capital fund for 1953, currency of contributions, the publica- 
tions revolving fund, the publications program, the world position regarding 
the supply and requirements of insecticides, recording and transmission of epi- 
demiological information, production of insecticides and antibiotics, appropria- 
tions for the financial year 1953, assignment to regions, scale of assessments for 
1953, approval of the regular program for 1953, and the technical assistance 
program. During this session technical discussions were held on the economic 
value of preventive medicine and on the methodology of health protection for 
local areas. 


Executive Board 


The tenth session of the Executive Board met from May 29 to June 3, 1952, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. M. Jafar (Pakistan). Among the thirty items 
on the agenda, most of which were financial and administrative in nature, were: 
duration of future assemblies, technical discussions at the sixth Assembly, the 
status of associate members, criteria for assignment to regions, and facilities for 


* Official Records of the World Health Organization, No. 42, p. 19. 
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certain countries to pay part of their contributions in soft currency. The board | jhe Se 
took note of the reports of the tenth session of the Expert Committee on the | Camb 
International Pharmacopoeia and the fourth session of its Subcommittee op | trol m 
Non-Proprietary Names and the first report of the Joint Expert Committee on | Nigeri 
the Physically Handicapped Child (United Nations, ILO, UNESCO and | in Lib 
WHO). Having been invited by the Assembly to undertake the study of these | of pith 
aspects of the functioning of WHO, the board drew up plans for studying pro- Rhode: 
fessional education and training programs, including fellowships, and regional her, if 
organization.’ In order to meet difficulties encountered by some member gov- | WHO 
ernments, the board authorized the Director-General to accept currency other 
than United States dollars or Swiss francs for such proportion of the contribv- 
tions to the annual budgets as could be fully utilized. Finally, the board de. 
cided to open its eleventh session in Geneva on January 12, 1953. 


Directc 


Technical Activities 


During the period under review reports of the following meetings of expert 
committees were published: the third session of the Expert Committee on In- 
secticides; the second session of the Expert Committee on Environmental Sani- | 
tation; the second session of the Alcoholism Subcommittee of the Expert 
Committee on Mental Health; the second session of the Expert Committee on 
Nursing; the ninth session of the Expert Committee on the International Phar. 
macopoeia, and the third session of its Subcommittee on Non-Proprietary 
Names; the first session of the Expert Committee on Maternity Care; the first 
session of the Expert Committee on Cholera; and the third session of the Expert 
Committee on Health Statistics, and the second session of its Subcommittee on 
the Registration of Cases of Cancer as well as their Statistical Presentation.’ 

Under the auspices of WHO and in collaboration with the government of 
Thailand, an International Symposium on Yaws Control was held in Bangkok, | 
Thailand, from March 14 to 30, 1952. On August 25, three medical consultants 
comprising a team jointly sponsored by WHO and the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency arrived in Seoul, to plan methods of assistance to the 
south Korean government in its program for improving health standards and 
medical education.’ 

The WHO Regional Committee for Africa held its second session from July 
31 to August 7, 1952 in Monrovia, Liberia. The following members of WHO 
were represented: Belgium, France, Liberia, Portugal, Spain, the Union o 
South Africa, and the United Kingdom. The committee discussed and approved 
the program and budgetary provisions for the years 1953-1954, and decided 
that priority projects to be launched during these years should be: 1) contrd 
of nutritional diseases in French Equatorial Africa, Belgian Congo, and Ruandi 
Urundi; 2) a nutrition survey in Northern Rhodesia, Basutoland, Swaziland, 
and Bechuanaland; 3) environmental sanitation projects in Angola, Kenya, and 





' Chronicle of the World Health Organization, 8 WHO Technical Report Series, 1952, Num 
VI, p. 261. bers 46 through 53. 
* New York Times, August 26, 1952. ” Chroni. 
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the Serchelles; 4) malaria control projects in all of French Africa and in Liberia, 
Gambia, the Gold Coast, and Nigeria; 5) tuberculosis survey followed by con- 
trol measures in Basutoland, Swaziland, Bechuanaland, Liberia, Mauritius, 
Nigeria, Nyasaland, Southern Rhodesia, and Sierra Leone; and 6) yaws control 
in Liberia and Nigeria, measures against whooping cough in Mauritius, a survey 
of bilharziasis in Kenya and Liberia, and a survey of yellow fever in Northern 
Rhodesia.” The next meeting of the committee was to take place in Septem- 
ber, 1953 in Kampala, Uganda, and the committee decided to submit to the 
WHO Executive Board a proposal that Dr. F. Daubenton continue as Regional 
Director for a year. 


* Chronicle of the World Health Organization, VI, p. 292. 
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Ill, POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS | i 
ANZUS PACIFIC SECURITY PACT } Pr 

states 

Anzus Council’ been 
Under Article VII of the tripartite security pact between the United States, | yo 
Australia and New Zealand which entered into force on April 29, 1952, the 
parties were to establish a council to “consider matters concerning the imple. | PP a 
mentation of this Treaty”.* The foreign ministers of the United States | yi 
(Acheson), Australia (Casey) and New Zealand (Webb) met in Honolulu, Be 
Hawaii, from August 4 through August 6, 1952, in the Council's first session, om 
Statements by the participants prior to the opening of the Council indicated ce 
that the meeting would be exploratory only and would endeavor to establish + sage 
more permanent machinery of consultation.° oe ( 
Secretary Acheson (United States) was made chairman of the session which | io 
agreed upon an agenda of three items: 1) organization of the Council; 2) rela) co 
tionship of the Council to other states and regional organizations; and 3) a aoe 
survey of situations of common concern." en 
The Council, composed of the foreign ministers of the three parties, would a 


meet annually in the territories of the participants in rotation. Between annual | the P: 
meetings, it was agreed, special meetings of deputies of the Council would be 


held, normally in Washington.’ David K. Bruce, Under Secretary of State was 8 
appointed United States deputy; Percy Spender and Leslie Munro, ambassadors | fo 
to the United States of Australia and New Zealand, respectively, were named | 
deputies for those countries. Presidency of the meetings of deputies was to 7_ 

rotate annually and the secretariat was to be drawn from the United States De: | Milita: 





partment of State and the Australian and New Zealand Embassies in Washing | — The 
ton. In announcing these decisions, the Council emphasized that, insofar as| confere 
possible, existing channels would be utilized rather than creating new agencies’ | would ; 
“To insure the effective implementation of Article III of the Treaty”, the Coun | from L 
cil was to receive the advice of appropriate military officers of the three govert | least on 
ments. Admiral Arthur Radford (United States Pacific Area Commander) was} A spok 
named by the United States; military representatives of Australia and New) ment st 
Zealand were to be appointed later. An early meeting of these officers in Hono} cil conc 
lulu was envisaged “to work out details of the military machinery of a generd| 

nature which was agreed to”.’ Earlier press reports had indicated that Australi' 





1The term “Anzus”, a combination of the ments on American Foreign Relations, XIll| 
initials of Australia, New Zealand and the United 1951, Chapter V. 


States, is used in official communications to refer 3 New York Times, July 17, 1952; ibid, 5 Ibid., 

to the tripartite treaty and to the Council es- August 2, 1952; The Times (London), Augu ® Ibid. 

tablished under it. 2, 1952; ibid., August 4, 1952. 1 Tbid., 

2For a text of this treaty, see New Zealand * New York Times, August 5, 1952. 4 Thid., 

Treaty Series 1952, No. 7 (Publication No. 5 Ibid. ® Tbid., 

120); this treaty may also be found in Docu- ¢ Ibid., August 6, 1952. | 38 Tbid., 
7 Ibid., August 8, 1952. 1952. 
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favored Washington as the site of meetings of the military officers because rela- 
tions under the treaty should be “on a Pentagon level”; the United States had 
urged Honolulu as the site because the arrangements in question would come 
under Admiral Radford’s Pacific Area Command." 

Press reports had speculated concerning the relationship of Anzus to other 
states and associations of states concerned with the Pacific area. There had 
been reports from the Philippines and the United Kingdom that these states 
desired to participate in the work of the Council. The United States was sym- 
pathetic “in principle” to broadening the pact but felt that the time was not 
opportune.’ “Recognizing that the Council is just beginning to evolve its own 
tripartite organization and program’, it felt that to attempt to establish rela- 
tionships with other states or organizations “at this early stage in its own devel- 
opment” would be “premature”. However, members of the Council “would 
continue to keep in close touch through existing channels with other states con- 
cerned to preserve peace in the Pacific area”. The New Zealand foreign min- 
ister (Webb) stated that, in his view, the treaty “did not impair the ties that 
bind us to the Commonwealth but rather strengthens them”.” 

Discussions under item three of the agenda were not confined to problems 
arising in the Pacific. The Council undertook a detailed review of global con- 
ditions with “emphasis on the threat from Soviet Imperialism”.” Particular 
problems such as the operation of the United Nations in Korea, “assisting free 
nations in Asia to resist communist imperialism”, the threat to the security of 
the Pacific posed by communist China were also discussed.“ However, the 
communiqué issued at the end of the meeting emphasized that the Council 
“neither reached any decisions nor undertook any commitments regarding 
matters of direct concern to our friends in the Pacific area or elsewhere”. 


Military Committee 


The military committee of the Anzus Council met in Honolulu for a three day 
conference ending September 25, 1952. It was decided that future meetings 
would meet in rotation in Wellington, Melbourne and Honolulu.” Press reports 
from London and Washington indicated that the United States had rejected at 
least one request from the United Kingdom for representation at the conference. 
A spokesman for the United States Department of State said that his govern- 
ment stood firm behind the decision of the August meeting of the Anzus Coun- 
cil concerning association of other states with Anzus at this time.” 


5 Ibid., August 7, 1952. 14 Thid., August 8, 1952. 

® Ibid. 15 Chronology of International Events and 
® Ibid., August 8, 1952. Documents, VIII, p. 570. 

4 Thid., August 5, 1952. 16 The Times (London), September 17, 1952; 
® Tbid., August 6, 1952. ibid., September 25, 1952. 


-— August 6, 1952; ibid., August 8, 
52. 
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ARAB LEAGUE 


The Arab League Collective Security Pact entered into force on August 23 
1952, following the deposit of the instrument of ratification of Iraq.’ Saudi 
Arabia signed the pact on August 18.’ 

During the period reviewed, both the Council and Political Committee of 
the League held several meetings to consider such political matters as the boy. 


cott against Israel, possible united action by the Arab League members against 


the German Federal Republic if an indemnity treaty with Israel were ratified 
and policies to be pursued by Arab League members in the seventh session of 
the United Nations General Assembly. The sixteenth session of the Council, 
which had opened on March 16 only to adjourn immediately sine die,’ resumed 


meeting in Cairo from September 10 to 23. The agenda of the meeting, over | 
which Aly Maher (Egypt) presided, included 1) general Arab political prob. | 


lems, 2) proposals for the establishment of an Institute of Arab Studies at 
Columbia University, 3) the budget, 4) organization of Arab propaganda, 5) 
education of children of Arab refugees, 6) Lebanon’s proposal to reorganize 
the Council’s inner structure, 7) the question of opening Council meetings to 


| 


the public, and 8) the founding of an Arab Court of Justice. The Council de. ' 


cided to hold its meetings in secret.* 

The secretary general of the Arab League (Abdul Rahman Azzam) sub- 
mitted his resignation to the Council on September 10. Press reports indicated 
that his resignation had been requested by the governments of Egypt, Iraq and 
Jordan who felt that he had “treated the league as a super-state”, had “made 
sweeping policy statements beyond his capacity as secretary general” and “had 


initiated policies often running counter to those of individual states”.’ The | 


resignation was accepted by the Council on September 15; on the same day 
Abdul Khalek Hassouna (Egypt) was elected to fill the vacancy.” A possible 
conflict of policies with the former secretary general (Azzam) had been indi- 
cated in statements issued in response to overtures from the government of 
Israel to Egypt to settle the technical state of war which existed between the 
two countries; Abdul Azzam had rejected the overture while General Naguib 
(Egypt) had announced that the decision to enter the Palestine war in the 
first place had been made by the recently deposed king of Egypt (Farouk) 
against the wishes of the Egyptian army.’ 


Although this was the first time the Council had met since the entry into force | 


of the Arab League Collective Security Pact, the question of middle east de- 
fense was not on the agenda. After informal discussion, however, the Council 





decided to postpone consideration of implementation of the pact and the crea 


tion of a supreme military committee until a later session." 
Among the questions of Arab relations with Israel discussed by the Council 


1 Middle East Journal, VI, p. 457. * Middle Eastern Affairs, III, p. 304; The 
2 Middle Eastern Affairs, Ill, p. 254. Times (London), September 15, 1952. 

3 Middle East Journal, VI, p. 331. 1 New York Times, August 20, 1952; The 
* Middle Eastern Affairs, III, p. 304. Times (London), September 3, 1952. 

5 New York Times, September 11, 1952. 8 New York Times, September 11, 1953; 


Middle Eastern Affairs, III, p. 304. 
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and the Political Committee were the internationalization of Jerusalem, the 
transfer by Israel of its foreign ministry from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem and the 
status of Arab refugees from Palestine. After initial consideration of these 
matters at a meeting of the Political Committee on September 11, a subcom- 
mittee was established to consider them in more detail.° On September 14, 
1952, the Council approved a recommendation of the Political Committee that 
efforts be made to resettle Palestine refugees in west Jordan and other Arab 
states.” Although it was emphasized that no action of the League should be 
interpreted as altering the claim that the refugees had a legal right to return to 
their homes in Palestine, the Political Committee further agreed that the refu- 
gees be given work in countries in which they settled and that Arab states 
should pool their financial aid to supplement United Nations efforts on behalf 
of the refugees.” 

Continuation of the boycott of Israel was recommended; all Arab official and 
unofficial bodies were urged to boycott all regional organizations and confer- 
ences in which Israel participated.” Reorganization of the seven-nation anti- 
Israel economic blockade agency was recommended in order to tighten boycott 
machinery.” A “Palestine department” was established in the secretariat to 
take over the work of the “all-Palestine Arab Government” of Ahmed Helmy. 
At the insistence of the Egyptian government a proposal that all League mem- 
bers practice policies of discrimination against Jews in their states was rejected; 
it was argued that such policies would not be permitted under the Egyptian 
constitution.” 

Members of the Arab League agreed to support inclusion of the Palestine 
question on the agenda of the seventh session of the United Nations General 
Assembly and to press for implementation of resolutions concerning the inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem. The League also agreed to support’ Lebanon’s 
candidacy for the Security Council seat vacated by Turkey.” 

On September 16, the Political Committee passed a resolution approving 
opposition of Tunisia to French policy.” 

Both the Council and the Political Committee considered the question of pos- 
sible Arab League action against the West German Federal Republic should 
the latter ratify a treaty with Israel by which approximately $715,000,000 in 
goods would be paid Israel as indemnity for the suffering and losses of Jews in 
Germany during the war. The Council on September 14 delegated Aly Maher 
(Egypt) to protest to the German Federal Republic on behalf of the Arab 
League.” The Political Committee decided to send a three-man delegation to 
Bonn to argue against ratification of the agreement; Sayed Adly Andraus 
(Egypt), Dr. Aly el Safy (Iraq) and Sayed Ramzy el Agany (Syria) were to 
compose the delegation.” Negotiations with the German Federal Republic and 


* New York Times, September 11, 1952; ibid., 14 Chronology of International Events and Doc- 
September 12, 1952. uments, VIII, p. 570. 

The Times (London), September 15, 1952. 15 New York Times, September 12, 1952. 

4 Ibid., September 16, 1952. 4% The Times (London), September 17, 1952. 

2 Ibid 11 Ibid., September 15, 1952. 

4 Middle Eastern Affairs, III, p. 304. 18 Ibid., September 17, 1952; Middle Eastern 


Affairs, III, p. 304. 
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the League and its members continued throughout the period reviewed. The | conf 


League argued that its members were still “techincally at war with Israel” anq | tee ¢ 
conclusion of the treaty would “directly benefit a state waging war”. The adoy 
League denied that the German Federal Republic had any legal obligation to It w 
pay indemnities to Israel. On the other hand, the German Federal Republic | 195% 
rejected Arab demands that it stop action on the treaty; the charge put forward men 
by the Arab states that delivery of the material in question would add to Israel's and 
war potential were denied. However, the Federal Republic announced itself | the | 
willing to have some form of United Nations or joint German-Arab supervision throt 
of material delivered. At the request of the Egyptian Cabinet, the Arab League seek 
Political Committee met in emergency session on November 5 to consider pos- | 0 i 


sible joint action against the German Federal Republic. Although press reports | 48 P' 
indicated that diplomatic or trade relations with the Federal Republic might be | _ meet 


broken, no final decision was reached by the Political Committee.” to ct 
of th 
4, lf 
CARIBBEAN COMMISSION At 
At its fourteenth meeting, held in Guadeloupe from May 6 to 10, 1952, the | a 
Caribbean Commission reviewed the report of the Conference on Industrial ‘teas 
Development which met in February in Puerto Rico, expressed its appreciation saa 
of the report, and passed it on, together with the commission’s comments, to athe 
local and metropolitan governments for study of its 33 recommendations.’ The Ur 
commission gave special consideration to the conference recommendation re faite 
lating to an examination by an expert of the effect of income tax laws and prac- a. 
tices on “pioneer industries”, instructing the Secretary-General (de Vriendt) | eins 
to ascertain from the chairman of the United Nations Fiscal Commission or | 
other appropriate international bodies whether the service of an expert on this | os 
kind of fiscal problem could be made available.* Regarding the recommen- in de 
dation that it should arrange for studies of selected industries, the commission whidl 


felt that industrialists and industrial organizations concerned, territorial gover- ; 

‘ ‘ ‘ Ry i obtai 
ments and suitable international bodies should be asked to share the expenses 
of such studies and directed the Secretary-General to investigate possibilities 
in this respect. A recommendation that governments should examine the suita- 
bility of establishing a development authority which would take the initiative | 
in seeking to persuade important manufacturing firms to establish subsidiaries Com: 
in Caribbean territories received commission approval. M 


servic 





The report of the Fisheries Conference, held at Kent House, Port-of-Spain, ikies 
in March, was accepted in principle by the commission during its fourteenth | May 
meeting, the commission instructing the Secretariat to formulate a project for prior 
exploration of off-shore fisheries resources along lines recommended by the prope 

19 New York Times, October 31, 1952; ibid., 1For summary of the Conference on Indus ar 
November 6, 1952; ibid., November 7, 1952; trial Development, see International Organiw- As 
ibid., November 8, 1952; ibid., November 10, tion, VI, p. 460. ‘Fo 
1952; ibid., November 12, 1952; ibid., Novem- 2 Caribbean Commission, Monthly Informa- th o 
ber 13, 1952; The Times (London), November tion Bulletin, V, p. 316. ae 


10, 1952; ibid., November 11, 1952. 
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conference. Several suggestions for consideration by the preparatory commit- 
tee of the proposed Trade Promotion Conference, to be convened in 1953, were 
adopted; these concerned the aims of the conference, representation, and scope. 
It was decided to hold a Caribbean timbers conference no earlier than April 
1953, and a questionnaire covering data to be obtained from territorial govern- 
ments was approved. After considering the draft agreement between the Food 
and Agriculture Organization and the governments of France, the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States for provision of technical assistance 
through the commission, the commission instructed the Secretary-General to 
seek FAO approval on the draft agreement and, immediately upon approval, 
to inform member governments so that the agreement could be signed as soon 
as possible. An invitation from the Surinam government to hold the sixteenth 
meeting in that territory was accepted, the fifteenth meeting being scheduled 
to convene at Montego Bay, Jamaica, immediately following the fifth session 
of the West Indian Conference, due to meet from November 24 to December 
4, 1952.’ 

At the second meeting of the Eastern Caribbean Hurricane Committee, 
which was held at Kent House from June 16 to 19, the Secretary-General of 
the Caribbean Commission (de Vriendt) stressed the continuing interest of the 
commission in associating itself with the work of the committee, not only in 
ensuring an efficient hurricane warning system, but also in its work in wider 
meteorological fields. 

Under the joint sponsorship of the Caribbean Commission and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the Conference on Home Economics and Education 
in Nutrition met at Kent House from June 30 to July 5, with 36 delegates and 
observers participating. The general purpose of this conference was to promote 
an exchange of information and experience on problems and developments in 
home economics and education in nutrition, with a view to providing guidance 
in developing future programs in the territories represented, exploring ways in 
which countries might be of mutual assistance in promoting this objective, and 
obtaining advice on how the Caribbean Commission and FAO might be of 
service.“ 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE’ 


Committee of Ministers 


Mr. Paul van Zeeland (Belgium) presided over the eleventh session of the 
Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe which was held in Strasbourg, 
May 22 and 23. Several meetings of the ministers’ deputies had been held 
prior to the convening of the eleventh session to consider primarily the Eden 
proposals,’ in particular a memorandum circulated by the United Kingdom 


’ Tbid., p. 324. ?For information on the proposals of Mr. 
‘ Ibid., VI, p. 15. Eden, presented to the Committee of Ministers 
1For chart showing the relationship between _at its tenth session, see this volume, p. 318. 

the several organizations of European and At- 

lantic states, see this issue, Documents Section. 
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deputy expanding his government's ideas.’ On the basis of this memorandum | 
and on replies to a questionnaire circulated to governments by the deputies, | 


the deputies reported to the Committee of Ministers that “it had not been pos. 


sible to reach agreement on the action to be taken on the British proposals... | 


the majority of the delegations considered that the Committee of Ministers and 
the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe . . . could be used as the 
ministerial and parliamentary institutions of (the restricted) Communities,” 
At its eleventh session, the Committee of Ministers, noting the report of the 
deputies, decided to give formal approval to the principles underlying the 
Eden proposals and to request the opinion of the Consultative Assembly on 
the best means of giving them effect.‘ 

Decisions on the draft Convention on the Reciprocal Treatment of Nationals 
and the preliminary measures to be taken toward concluding a European Con- 
vention on Extradition were postponed until the opinions of member gover- 
ments could be ascertained. The ministers approved in principle the abolition 
of visas for nationals of Council of Europe members and urged member govern- 
ments to conclude suitable bilateral agreements as soon as possible. The con- 


vening by the deputies of a joint meeting of governmental experts and the | 


Working Party of the Committee on Legal and Administrative Questions to 
consider the establishment of a single European court of justice was authorized 
as soon as governments had submitted their views to the Secretary-General. 
Signature of a draft European convention on the equivalence of diplomas lead- 
ing to admission to universities, submitted by the Committee of Cultural Ex- 
perts, was delayed until technical difficulties could be overcome.’ 


Consultative Assembly 


The first part of the fourth ordinary session of the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe met at Strasbourg May 26-30, 1952.° Mr. Frangois de 
Menthon (France, Mouvement républicain populaire) was elected president of 
the assembly; Lord Layton (United Kingdom, Liberal), Mr. Jacini (Italy, 
Christian Democrat), Mr. Jdésefsson (Iceland, Independence Party), Mr. 
Urgiiplii (Turkey, Democrat); Mr. von Brentano (German Federal Republic, 
Christian Democratic Union), and Mr. van der Goes van Naters (Netherlands, 
Labor Party) were elected vice-presidents. The second part of the session was 


scheduled to open on September 15, 1952, and was expected to last for three | 


weeks. 


Political questions: Most of the debate during the nine sittings of the assem- 
bly were on the related questions of 1) progress achieved in the sphere of Euro- 
pean defense, in particular the European Defense Community Treaty which 


2 Council of Europe, Directorate of Informa- the Consultative Assembly is based on the fol- 


tion, Council of Europe News, May 1, 1952. lowing documents: Council of Europe, Consulta- 
* See below. tive Assembly (Fourth Ordinary Session, Ist 
5 Council of Europe, Directorate of Informa- part), Official Records of Debates, Volumes | 
tion, Council of Europe News, June 1, 1952. and II, Strasbourg, 1952; ibid., Texts Adopted 


® Information contained in this summary of by the Assembly. 
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was signed while the assembly was meeting; 2) the role of the Council of 
Europe in the new pattern of organization for Europe, in particular the request 
from the Committee of Ministers for an opinion on the best means of giving 
effect to the Eden plan; and 3) changes in the political structure of Europe 
necessary to achieve greater unity between members of the Council of Europe 
and to bring about effective cooperation in the various fields specified in Arti- 
cle 1 of the Statute, in particular the question of integrating the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation with the Council of Europe. 

On May 30, the assembly adopted by a vote of 99 to 0 with 11 abstentions a 
resolution on the best means to give effect to the Eden plan which approved 
“the general principle underlying the proposals of the United Kingdom to the 
effect that organic links be established between the Communities [Specialized 
Authorities] and the Council of Europe.” Stating its view that implementa- 
tion of these proposals would lessen the risks of a further division of Europe 
and would have “great symbolic value and practical significance”, the assembly 
suggested the following principles: 1) that neither the normal functioning or 
development of the communities nor the formation of new communities, espe- 
cially a political community, should be hampered; 2) that member states should 
undertake to link communities in which they participate to the Council of 
Europe, in each case setting forth the ways and means of liaison in a special 
agreement; 3) that such organic links as might be established should enable 
Council members not participating in the community to be associated with 
certain measures which the community might contemplate; 4) that such liaison 
should not preclude members of the Council more directly concerned with the 
particular community from concluding special agreements with it in order to 
achieve a greater degree of liaison; 5) that the form of association should be 
of such a nature that members of the Council not wishing to enter into liaison 
with certain communities — such as EDC — could continue to cooperate with 
the Council for purposes outlined in Article 1 of the Statute without being 
bound by the agreements concluded between the Council and such communities; 
and 6) that it appeared advisable to take suitable steps to standardize staff 
regulations of the several communities and to draw up the constitution and 
tules of a “European Civil Service”. Finally, the resolution stated that “the 
concentration of the institutions of the European Communities and of the 
Council of Europe at a single Seat would appear to be a step to which consider- 
ation must be given in the interest as much of the Communities themselves as 
of Europe as a whole”; states participating in the Schuman Plan and EDC were 
urged “to bear in mind the overriding interests of Europe as a whole” when 
deciding upon their headquarters. 

Representatives from the German Federal Republic who were members of 
the Social Democratic Party explained that, while they did not object to the 
principle of the Eden plan, they had abstained since a vote in favor of the 
resolution might be interpreted as weakening their opposition to EDC. Mr. 
Struye (Belgium, Christian Socialist) felt that the suggestion that the seats of 
several organizations be centralized in one place was a question “of a character 
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and importance out of proportion to the rest of the Resolution”. Some dele. 
gates also objected to references to the eventuality of a political community 


which they regarded as “sheer folly”. 





In recommending, by a vote of 100 to 0 with 13 abstentions, to the Com. | 


mittee of Ministers that negotiations be entered into with members of OEEC 
for the purpose of merging the two organizations, the assembly recognized the 
difficulties raised by the differing memberships of the two bodies. However, it 
felt that this problem could be overcome if, when considering economic matters, 
the Committee of Ministers were composed of representatives of all states mem- 
bers of OEEC and that OEEC members who were not members of the Council 


of Europe send observers to the meetings of the Consultative Assembly when | 


economic matters were under consideration. 

On the establishment of the European Defense Community, the assembly 
approved by a vote of 74 to 9 with 36 abstentions a resolution which stated that 
“the effective establishment of the European Defence Community will repre- 
sent an essential step in the construction of a united Europe, reinforce the 
security of Europe, strengthen the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and 
increase the prospects of preserving peace” while at the same time not stand- 


ing in the way of “the holding of conversations with the U.S.S.R. at the appro- 


priate moment”. EDC signatories and other governments concerned were re- 
quested to make every effort “without, however, causing any further delay, to 
remove the difficulties to which the Treaty still gives rise in its present form’; 
in particular, the assembly felt it necessary that the institutions and forces of 
EDC should be “of a genuinely European character” and that the engagements 
contained in the treaty “shall not hereafter be called in question”. In order to 
guarantee this effect, the assembly recommended the following: 1) that EDC 
be “without delay subordinated to a Political Authority endowed with powers 
strictly limited to the purposes of the Treaty but powers which are, neverthe- 
less, real”; 2) that the United Kingdom and other members of the Council of 


Europe which might so desire be brought into “the closest possible association’ | 


if not “actual participation” with EDC; 3) that EDC develop within the frame- 
work of the Council of Europe; and 4) that the United States guarantee against 


the withdrawal from or violation of the treaty by a party. Several representa- | 
tives on the assembly registered their protest to certain aspects of the resolution; | 
Mr. Rolin (Belgium, Socialist) contested the conclusion stated in the resolution | 


that EDC was in the interests of European security; he stated that, while he 
had always been a supporter of the idea of an integrated European army, the 
EDC treaty was “a snare and a delusion” and that “the architecture of this 
Defence Community is deplorable”. Mr. Boothby (United Kingdom, Conserva- 


tive) objected specifically to the request for a guarantee from the United States | 


which “implies dissatisfaction on the part of this Assembly with the guarantee 
that has already been given by Great Britain and the United States of America 
in the tripartite declaration” and “will probably upset opinion in Congress [of 
the United States] and do more harm than good”. An amendment to delete 
this section of the resolution was defeated by a voice vote. Seven of the nine 
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negative votes were cast by representatives of the German Federal Republic 
members of the Social Democratic Party. 

In a resolution on the relations between EDC and certain member states of 
the Council of Europe, the assembly while noting the Eden plan, the treaty of 
mutual assistance between the United Kingdom and EDC and the current con- 
versations between delegations from the United Kingdom and EDC signa- 
tories, nevertheless recommended that it would be “highly desirable” if the 
treaty of mutual assistance were supplemented by agreements specifying the 
nature and form of links to be established between the United Kingdom and 
EDC and that these agreements, which might also be extended to countries 
other than the United Kingdom, provide that the signatory 1) associate part 
of its armed forces with those of EDC; 2) be represented on the Council of 
EDC by an observer and have the right to participate in the preparation of such 
decisions “as are not the exclusive concern” of EDC members “with a view to 
possibly becoming a party thereto at a later date”; and 3) be represented in 
the EDC assembly with a right to take part in the adoption of such decisions as 
are not the exclusive concern of EDC members. The assembly felt that in this 
way “an European army on a broader basis may be formed by means of a per- 
manent association between the forces of the European Defence Community 
and contingents from the United Kingdom and other European States, operat- 
ing together within the framework of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization”. 

Preceding the adoption of this resolution by a vote of 74 to 7 with 34 absten- 
tions, Mr. Amery (United Kingdom, Conservative) on behalf of the Con- 
servative members of the United Kingdom delegation, explained that their 
abstentions were based on the belief that the decisions concerning details of 
their government’s association with EDC should “develop from day-to-day ex- 
perience”; they had “very grave doubts whether this association can in fact be 
incorporated and defined by formal written agreement”. The seven negative 
votes were cast by Social Democratic members of the German Federal Repub- 
lic's delegation. 

After considerable debate, the assembly adopted a resolution concerning the 
most appropriate means of drafting the statute of a European political com- 
munity which recommended that the clauses of the EDC treaty which related 
to the determination of the future political structure of Europe should be incor- 
porated into a special agreement distinct from the EDC treaty itself and capable 
of being put into effect immediately. The drafting of the “Statute of a super- 
national Political Community, which would remain open to all Member States 
of the Council of Europe, and which would, moreover, include provisions for 
the association in the Political Community of those States which do not become 
full members of that Community” would be carried out by whichever of the 
following bodies the signatories of the EDC treaty, who would be charged 
with drafting the special agreement, believed would operate more rapidly: 1) 
the Assembly provided for in the European Coal and Steel Community Treaty 
(Schuman Plan) or 2) the assembly of the Council of Europe sitting with re- 
stricted membership corresponding to the number and allocation of seats in 
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the proposed assembly of EDC. In order to ensure that these tasks would be T 
carried out within the framework of the Council of Europe, the assembly re. Con 
quested that 1) non-EDC members of the Council of Europe expressing Eure 
readiness to enter into such a political community should participate in the 
deliberations and 2) states desiring to be associated with such a community E 
should be allowed to follow the drafting process as observers. | the | 
Mr. Spaak (Belgium, Socialist) proposed to amend the resolution as it had in W 
been reported from committee by eliminating the second of the alternative pro- the : 
cedures, retaining only the suggestion that the Assembly envisaged in the the « 
Schuman Plan and EDC treaties be empowered, upon its formation as a result ws 
of the ratification of the Schuman Plan, to design “in collaboration with the Six | “leat 
Governments, the future political structure of the Community of the six coun- is th 
tries”. The political community would remain open to all members of the Man: 
Council of Europe. In presenting his amendment to the assembly, Mr. Spaak vesti 
said that “it was not our duty here to try to reach agreement at all costs by this oom 
or that compromise . . . but as far as possible to give expression to clear and devel 
progressive ideas. I don’t mind saying that I'm a little afraid that our methods woul 
over the last few years . . . may oblige us most of the time to line up with those devo' 
of our colleagues whom we consider to be most lacking in courage” and “have _ debtc 
by degrees deprived the Strasbourg Assembly of more and more of the im- but e 
portance, influence and prestige which it enjoyed at the outset”. Mr. Boothby coord 
(United Kingdom, Conservative) while agreeing with Mr. Spaak that the a) lo 
assembly resolutions should endorse a single procedure, reached the conclu. _ ™!P 
sion that “to entrust this to the European Coal and Steel Community would | “sier 
not be in conformity with the purposes and spirit of the Eden Plan” and would | likely 
tend “to drive Britain rather away from the whole affair, to separate the re | °) Wi 
stricted Community unnecessarily and confine it entirely to the Schuman Plan”, alloca 
Other speakers raised doubts as to the legality of empowering the Schuman by a] 
Plan Assembly with tasks other than those given it in the European Coal and | # a 
restore 


Steel Community Treaty; they felt that to do this would require ratification of , 
the new agreement by each Schuman Plan member. After considerable de- policy 





bate which involved several acrimonious exchanges between Mr. Spaak and marke 
Mr. Boothby, the Spaak amendment was defeated by standing vote, 47 to 42. | which 
Mr. Boothby declined to present his proposal in the form of an amendment after | 80Ver 
Mr. Spaak called upon those who had supported his amendment to reject the all EP 
entire resolution if the assembly accepted Mr. Boothby’s proposals. The 

Two amendments tabled by Mr. Benvenuti (Italy, Christian Democrat) were Gums 
adopted by voice vote. The first emphasized the belief of the assembly that | ‘Teasir 
speed was essential in creating such a political community; the second re , ere ¥ 
quested the communication of the completed statute to the governments and | various 
parliaments of the participating states and other members of the Council of maps 
Europe desiring to enter into or be associated with such a community. The | pg 


resolution as amended was adopted by a vote of 84 to 8 with 17 abstentions; | 
7 of the 8 negative votes were cast by Social Democratic members of the Ger- | " Org: 
man Federal Republic’s delegation; among those abstaining were 7 members _— 
of the United Kingdom Labor Party and 8 delegates from Scandinavian states. | 
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The creation of an ad hoc committee of members appointed by the Standing 
Committee to undertake immediately the elaboration of a draft statute for a 
European political community was ordered by the assembly. 


Economic Matters: The Consultative Assembly considered the third report of 
the Organization for European Economic Cooperation.’ Following discussion 
in which several representatives challenged the bases for the report’s optimism, 
the assembly unanimously adopted a reply which expressed its conviction that 
the crux of current economic problems lay in the monetary sphere. Attention 
was therefore drawn to the following principles: 1) Recent years had made it 
clear that “an essential prerequisite for the development of international trade 
is the internal financial stability of the participating States”; therefore, the 
Managing Board of the European Payments Union should have a right to in- 
vestigate and make recommendations when the internal financial position of a 
member threatened to deteriorate. 2) The important and vital role of EPU in 
developing trade between its members justified sacrifices which its members 
would have to make to strengthen its reserves. Particular attention should be 
devoted to the special situations of both persistent creditors and consistent 
debtors. In the long run, the powers of EPU should be not merely maintained 
but expanded to develop it gradually into “a real European monetary authority” 
coordinating the monetary policies of its members. 3) In view of the facts that 
a) long-range programs to facilitate the movement of short-term capital were 
not possible unless the movement of medium- and long-term capital was made 
easier at the same time, b) the position of persistent debtor countries was not 
likely to improve unless they could obtain capital for needed development and 
c) with the formation of various Specialized Authorities, it was important that 
allocation of capital to different sectors of the European economy be governed 
by a broad view of its needs, the assembly emphasized the contribution which 
a European Investment Bank could make. 4) Greater flexibility should be 
restored to monetary systems where more general problems of foreign exchange 
policy were concerned. Permanent achievement of the reopening of future 
markets and quotation of exchange rates on the stock markets of each country, 
which would facilitate the return to free convertibility toward which many 
governments were aiming, would require coordination of monetary policies of 
all EPU members. 

The assembly emphasized that such a policy presupposed the cooperation of 
countries of the dollar area; the persistence of Europe’s dollar deficit and in- 
creasing obstacles placed in the way of European exports to the United States 
were viewed with concern. The reply called attention to growing demands of 
various groups in the United States for increased protection tariffs under the 
escape clause of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, a development 
which “would seriously jeopardize the interests of Europe and the balance of 
world trade”. 

"Organization for European Economic Co- European Economic Cooperation for the Council 


operation, European Economic Co-operation, A of Europe, Paris, May 1952. 
Third Survey prepared by the Organization for 
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Under current circumstances, Europe needed to expand as far as possible 
production of goods previously imported from dollar areas; in particular, efforts 
should be made in the coal industry — where the United Kingdom and German 
Federal Republic could make an important contribution — and in, agricultural 
production. Overseas countries having constitutional ties with European mem- 
bers of EPU were urged to consider similar policies. In regard to trade policies 
with eastern Europe, the reply concluded that “restrictions imposed for military 
reasons should be confined ‘solely to trade in those commodities which are of 
really strategic importance” while “no effort should be spared to promote trade 
with the Eastern countries to the mutual benefit of all concerned.” 


Other Matters: By a vote of 90 to 0, the assembly expressed the opinion that 


the two draft European Interim Agreements on Social Security were completely | 


satisfactory as interim measures and that signature and ratification should pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible. The assembly also felt that steps should be taken 
to replace the interim agreements by a general multilateral Convention on 
Social Security between members of the Council of Europe and that methods of 
extending the rights to refugees should be explored. Any government which 
had considered it necessary to attach reservations to the agreements was urged 
to take effective steps to amend its legislation in such a way that reservations 
could be withdrawn within two years after the entry into force of the agree- 
ments. 

After considering the report of the Special Committee on Agriculture, the 
assembly expressed surprise at having been neither invited to take part in, nor 
kept regularly informed of, the proceedings of the Preparatory Conference for 
the European Organization of Agricultural Markets held on March 25, 1952, 
at the invitation of France.” The assembly recommended that the Committee 
of Ministers take steps to ensure that members of the Special Committee on 
Agriculture attend, as observers on behalf of the Consultative Assembly, the 
European Conference on Agriculture. 


Political Community 


The Standing Committee of the Consultative Assembly, meeting in Paris on | 
July 5, 1952, agreed to terms of reference for the Ad Hoc Committee on the | 


European Political Community, in implementation of the directive of the assem- 

bly at the first part of its fourth session. The committee was “to be entrusted _ 
with the task of elaborating the preliminary draft Constitution of a supranational | 
European Political Community which would remain open to all Member States | 
of the Council of Europe and offer the possibility of association to those not | 
acceding to it”. The committee was to be composed of 1) representatives of | 
members of the Schuman Plan and signatories of EDC and of all members of 

the Council of Europe indicating their desire to participate in the Political Com- | 
munity Assembly; and 2) observers from all other Council members, with a | 
right to speak but not to vote. Representatives and observers were to be ap- | 


8 For information on this meeting, see this volume, p. 320. 
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pointed in accordance with rules governing the composition of the general 
committees of the assembly. The decisions of the Standing Committee were 
unanimous except for the abstention of the representative of the German 
Federal Republic Socialist party which had decided not to participate in the 
work of the ad hoc committee. 

A working party of experts in international law met in Paris on July 6-7 and 
July 25-27 to prepare the work of the ad hoc committee. Such problems as 
the membership in the political community, its competence, institutions and 
financial basis were considered by this body which was to be empowered to 
draw up the final text of the statute on the basis of decisions made by the ad hoc 
committee.” 


Other Matters 


The appointment of Baron van Voorst tot Voorst as the Permanent Represen- 
tative of the Netherlands to the Secretariat of the Council of Europe was an- 
nounced on March 28.” On June 10, the German Federal Republic completed 
parliamentary action on the ratification of the European Convention on Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms, expressly agreeing to the institution of a 
European court of justice; ratification of the convention and the additional pro- 
tocol by the Saar parliament occurred on June 16.” 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION’ 


Military and Economic Matters: One of the major questions discussed during 
the summer and autumn of 1952 both in organs of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and between its members was the degree to which the 1952 de- 
fense commitments undertaken by NATO states at the Lisbon meeting of the 
Council in February, 1952, had been met. Preparatory to another meeting of 
the foreign ministers of NATO countries scheduled for December 15, 1952, 
preliminary estimates of the program for the coming year were being prepared 
on the basis of replies to questionnaires on the success of the current program 
and the outlook for 1953. 

Discussion on the success of NATO in 1952 in meeting its defense goals was 
characterized by unofficial pessimism and official optimism. Early in August, 
the United States Secretary of Defense (Lovett) discounted “extravagant”, 
“depressive and defeatist” reports that NATO would fall far short of its 1952 
goals. While he conceded that not all arms goals would be precisely met, he 
thought that neither combat organization nor training would be seriously im- 
paired. The Secretary noted that if some European nations appeared less en- 
thusiastic about the original goals, this was a sign of the success of the program 


*Council of Europe, Directorate of Informa- "1 Tbid., Council of Europe News, July 1, 
tion, Council of Europe News, August 1, 1952; 1952. 
ibid., Press Release IP/505, July 15, 1952. ‘For chart showing the relationship between 


* Ibid., Press Release IP/470, April 5, 1952. the several organizations of European and At- 
lantic states, see this issue, Documents Section. 
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which had given them a new sense of security.’ Other members of NATO also 
reported that, in the main, they had achieved the programs undertaken by 
them for 1952.’ Press reports on October 7 indicated that, of the land rate 
projected for 1952, all of the 25 regular divisions, that is, those ready for com. 
bat within three days, would be available while of the 25 reserve divisions, 


that is, those available for combat in 30 days, all but three and a fraction diyi- | 


sions would be available by the end of 1952. These sources further reported 
that of the 4,000 aircraft scheduled to be available, all but 200-300 would be 
ready.* 


One of the purposes of NATO’s review of its progress in 1952 was to enable | 


the organization to prepare definite commitments for 1953. At the Lisbon 


meeting, tentative goals had been projected for 1953 and 1954 but definite | 


commitments were undertaken only for 1952. While the exact figures of the 
estimated build-up in 1953 and 1954 had not been made public, it was under. 
stood that a sharp acceleration in the rate of increase had been envisaged for 
these years. Examination of the reports from NATO members was said to have 
indicated that the aggregate effort in 1953 would be above that of 1952 in ex- 
penditure and effectives but that it would be below the 1953 Lisbon estimates; 


NATO experts reported that they would be unable to recommend firm goals 


for the 1953 armament program in time for examination by the Council meet- 
ing in December; their failure was attributed to two factors: 1) the lateness at 
which NATO members had replied to questionnaires concerning their 1953 
prospects and 2) the unforeseen amount of work involved in evaluating and 
correlating the reports. As a result, it was announced that a study of the 
present position of NATO defenses would be prepared for the December meet- 
ing; a final report containing 1953 recommendations was to be prepared by 
March or April, 1953. Many observers had previously felt that no firm deci- 
sions would be taken at the December meeting in any event because of the 


impending change of administration in the United States whose foreign aid | 


programs were such a dominant factor in NATO planning. 
While no official information was available concerning the size of allied de- 
fense force which would be recommended for 1953, one press report indicated 


that it would comprise 75 divisions of land forces and 6,500 combat aircraft.’ | 


During these discussions the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, 
(SACEUR, Ridgway) warned that “there is no reliable evidence known to me 
that the potential threat of armed aggression currently confronting us has in | 
any way abated. The military means available to us for carrying out the de- | 
fensive purposes of NATO continue to be seriously inadequate in certain vital 
categories.” 

Two problems related to NATO’s defense program which were emphasized | 


2New York Times, August 9, 1952; The 5 Ibid., November 26, 1952. 
Times (London), August 9, 1952. * Ibid., November 29, 1952. 

3 New York Times, August 18, 1952; tbid., 1 Ibid., October 7, 1952. 
August 20, 1952; ibid., August 21, 1952; ibid., * The Times (London), August 9, 1952. | 
November 15, 1952. * New York Times, August 12, 1952. 


4 Ibid., October 7, 1952. 
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repeatedly were 1) problems faced by some NATO members, notably France 
and the United Kingdom, arising from extensive military commitments outside 
the European area and 2) financial and other problems arising from the fact 
that United States aid could be appropriated only for a one-year period. Sev- 
eral times throughout the period reviewed, France advanced proposals for a 
new procedure designed to eliminate or alleviate these problems. As early as 
June, the French Minister of Defense (Pleven) had said that he hoped NATO 
would establish a three-year balanced program for rearmament so that it would 
not be necessary to negotiate each year for United States aid a practise which 
necessitated short-term planning.” Mr. Pleven further elaborated his proposals 
in August during studies by the permanent representatives of the Council on 
the extent to which west Europe could produce arms for its own forces and 
thus be less dependent on United States production; at this time, he advocated 
the establishment of a common budget within NATO and within the European 
Defense Community." In a memorandum to NATO in September, France had 
also urged that NATO should work out a world strategy, not limited to NATO 
countries, which would take into account members defense requirements out- 
side their metropolitan territories. According to French plans, the deficit 
between resources and military requirements should be filled by multilateral 
negotiations, the deficit being regarded as a single NATO deficit which 
would be met partly from United States aid and partly by transfers between 
member countries.” The several French proposals were formalized as part 
of the French reply to the questionnaire on progress in the defense effort. Press 
comments on the reply indicated that France was determined to obtain from 
the December meeting of NATO foreign ministers a decision on whether or not 
Indo-china and French commitments there were fundamental to the common 
strategy of the western powers; if so, it was said, there should be more equitable 
sharing of the financial burden of NATO’s obligations viewed on a global basis.” 
Press dispatches reported that the Standing Group was considering the need 
for world-wide rather than regional strategy." As for the French proposals 
concerning a common budget for NATO, reception among other NATO gov- 
ernments was reported to be cool.” 

Another question which the NATO Council was expected to consider when 
it met in December was the priority given by France to production goals over 
manpower goals. In August, Premier Pinay had said that, in the absence of 
what France considered adequate United States aid, France had been forced 
to choose between these two programs and had chosen the former.” 

William Draper, Jr., United States Special Representative in Europe, sub- 
mitted a report covering his activity in the first half of 1952. One of the mat- 
ters touched on in this report was the United States off-shore purchasing 
program whose importance to west European defense programs had been re- 


“The Times (London), June 3, 1952. 18 The Times (London), November 10, 1952. 
"New York Times, August 22, 1952. 14 New York Times, October 30, 1952. 
"Tbid., October 16, 1952; Chronology of 15 Ibid., November 15, 1952. 

International Events and Documents, VIII, 6 Ibid., August 18, 1952; ibid., September 4, 


p. 619. 1952. 
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peatedly emphasized. Mr. Draper revealed that, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, contracts placed for military production in Europe totalled 
nearly $700 million. France, the largest benefactor, received $335.5 million of 
this amount; Italy, $129 million; United Kingdom, $69 million; Belgium, $46 
million; Netherlands, $38 million; Greece, $11 million; and Denmark and Nor- 
way, $6 million each; Luxembourg, $.3 million while non-NATO countries had 
received $43 million in contracts. About $600 million of this amount had come 
from 1952 Mutual Security Funds and the resulting military end-product was 
to be allocated to other NATO nations as part of the collective rearmament 
effort; the remainder came from United States Defense Department appropria- 
tions and was destined for the use of United States forces in Europe. The re- 
port noted that more than half of the procurement orders placed in France 
represented fulfillment of a commitment made by the United States at Lisbon: 
the French government had pledged itself to form military goals for 1952 and 
had undertaken to increase its own defense contribution beyond that recom- 
mended by NATO; the United States government had agreed that, as part of 
its total aid, $200 million in military and economic assistance would be pro- 
vided in the form of procurement orders, largely for Indo-china, designed to 
give budgetary and dollar assistance to France.” 

On July 9 Mr. Draper informed the NATO Council's permanent representa- 
tives that the United States approved in principle a NATO plan for the produe- 
tion in Europe of combat aircraft in a “coordinated building program”. The 
United States would furnish part of the funds provided other NATO countries 
agreed to put up the remainder.” 

NATO Airfields: During the period reviewed, considerable information was 
released concerning NATO's program for building airfields in west Europe and 
the progress and cost of the program to date. Reports released in July noted 
that the total program, whose cost had been estimated at $500 million, was 
about one-third completed. SACEUR (Ridgway) said that the “greatest single 
spur’ to the success of the program had been the “cost-sharing formula” agreed 
upon at the Lisbon meeting of the Foreign Ministers of NATO countries in 
February, 1952. Under that formula the over-all cost of the airbase program, 
which included the infrastructure program, had been divided into shares by 
time-phases. The program was at present in the third “time-phase” in which 
the United States contribution was 42.8 percent of $280 million while the con- 
tributions of France and the United Kingdom were 13.2 percent each. SHAPE 
and the three main sub-commands in Oslo, Fontainebleau and Naples decided 
on the location and type of bases needed; their recommendations were then 
reviewed from a military standpoint by the Standing Group and from an eco- 
nomic standpoint by the Council. Internationally agreed “SHAPE standards’ 


17 Report to the President by Ambassador 
William H. Draper, Jr., United States Special 
Representative in Europe, Paris, August 22, 
1952. 

18 Available sources vary as to the actual 
amounts involved: New York Times, July 10, 
1952, said that the United States share was 


$250 million and that this amount was to be 
“matched” by other NATO countries; on the 
other hand, Chronology of International Events 
and Documents, VIII, p. 444, 448, reported that 
the United States was to furnish $225 million 
and other NATO countries $175 million. 
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for three types of airbase had been established: 1) main fields which cost ap- 
proximately $11 million, had an area of 1,100 acres and were to be permanent 
homes of an allied air wing; 2) redeployment fields which cost about $8.5 mil- 
lion, had an area of 1,100 acres and were designed for the quick redeployment 
of air wings from one sector to another or for fresh wings flying to Europe from 
the United States, United Kingdom or Canada; 3) alternate fields which cost 
approximately $5.5 million, had an acreage of 1,100 but fewer installations and 
were meant to house air wings whose own bases were momentarily unusable. 
Each type was to have a standard 8,000 foot runway needed for modern jet 
fighters and bombers.” 

Late in November it was revealed that 95 bases were built or under con- 
struction in west Europe from north Norway to Italy; 55 of these were com- 
pleted. In addition, 30 to 35 bases were built in west Germany. The total cost 
of the program at that time had been $739,200,000.” 

Some NATO members, particularly the Scandinavian countries and the Low 
Countries, protested to NATO that the airfields and other infrastructure pro- 
grams in France and Italy were costing up to 50 percent above estimates. They 
demanded a cost-accounting inspection by NATO officials; the demand was re- 
jected by Italy and France.” The permanent representatives to the NATO 
Council did decide to send a special team to investigate reports that several 
airbases in France were poorly constructed; Brigadier W. E. Wedd, the Coun- 
cil’s executive for infrastructure affairs, headed the investigators.* 


Regional Commands: During the period under review, further changes in 
NATO regional commands were announced; in addition, discussion continued 
concerning the possibilities of establishing a middle eastern command or a 
security pact of middle eastern states. 

On July 16, the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe (SACEUR, Ridgway), 
announced that the Southern European Command under the over-all direction 
of Admiral Carney would be sub-divided into 1) the Allied Land Force, South- 
ern Europe, under General Frattini (Italian Army) and 2) the Allied Land 
Forces, Southeastern Europe, under a United States officer yet to be named. 
Greek and Turkish troops would be under the operational command of the 
Allied Land Forces, Southeastern Europe, with which the nucleus of a tactical 
air force headquarters would be established under the over-all command of 
Allied Air Forces, Southern Europe. There was to be no change in the south- 
ern naval command; Greek and Turkish naval forces were to remain under their 
national chiefs-of-staff. The newly organized Allied Land Forces, Southeastern 
Europe, was designed to coordinate plans for the defense of Thrace and the 
Dardanelles and to increase the contribution which the more than 30 Greek 
and Turkish divisions could make to the Atlantic defense system.” On Au- 
gust 18, SACEUR further announced that the headquarters for the new sub- 
command would be located at Izmir (Smyrna), Turkey; the possible move of 


% New York Times, July 12, 1952. 22 Thid., October 3, 1952. 
® Ibid., November 25, 1952. 23 Tbid., July 16, 1952; Chronology of Inter- 
* Ibid., September 30, 1952. national Events and Documents, VIII, p. 448. 
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allied tactical air forces then located in Florence, with advance bases at 
Salonika, to Smyrna was also announced. At the same time, the appointment 
of Lieutenant-General W. G. Wyman (United States Army) to the new sub- 
command was made public. 

Speculation that the reorganization of the Southern European Command was 
a step in the direction of the formation of a middle eastern command advocated 
by the United Kingdom appeared in press reports; it was argued that Turkey’s 
attention might thus be freed for participation in a middle east defense bloc of 
United Kingdom forces, Arab states and possibly Israel with United States and 
French naval support.” With the change in government in Egypt, fresh 
rumors began to circulate about a possible reversal of that country’s opposition 
to some sort of defense arrangement for the middle east.” However, press 
reports later indicated that the United States and United Kingdom had 
“scrapped temporarily” both “the idea and nomenclature” of a middle east 
command, feeling that under present circumstances, the most that could be 
achieved was a middle east defense organization. It was felt that a “com- 
mand” implied troops and organization whereas an “organization” could be 
limited to machinery for consultation and planning. 

According to press sources, however, the United Kingdom had prepared 
recommendations for an organization which would permit the United Kingdom, 
United States, Turkey, Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa 
to create defense planning machinery themselves if necessary. The Arab states 
and Israel could then join when ready and able. On the other hand, the United 
States was said to emphasize the need for cooperation. While prepared to 
accept and even endorse new limited ambitions for a middle east pact, the 
United States felt that middle eastern countries themselves should take part 
in the planning and development of the organization. State Department off- 
cials were reported to see three obstacles to this approach: 1) the suspicion 
and apathy of Arab states toward the west; 2) a natural and prevailing attitude 
among Arab states of “what's in it for them”; and 3) Arab-Israel hostility.” 

Dispatches from London expressed concern over “leakages” of information 
concerning United States-United Kingdom discussions on this question. These 
reports characterized what had been interpreted as United Kingdom proposals 
as a “working paper” prepared by the United Kingdom before the change of 
government in Egypt when it had appeared unlikely that Egypt would co- 
operate. Consultations were to take place on the basis of the working paper 
and that later, if these preliminary proposals were approved, a more detailed 
plan was to have been sent to all interested parties, including Egypt. United 
Kingdom sources denied that it was the intention of that government to exclude 
middle eastern states from any organization dealing with middle eastern prob- 
lems if their cooperation could possibly be obtained.* 

Early in September it was revealed that Greece had requested that it be 


*%* The Times (London), August 19, 1952. 77 New York Times, August 8, 1952. 
2% New York Times, July 16, 1952. % The Times (London), August 8, 1952. 
The Times (London), August 6, 1952. 
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invited to participate in the organization of middle east defenses. While the 
United States was reported to have accepted the request favorably, reception 
in the United Kingdom was reported to be “cool”. The United Kingdom was 
said to feel that, if this request were granted, other states such as Italy could 
legitimately make similar requests and the organization would become too 
unwieldy.” 


Other Matters: The NATO Petroleum Planning Committee held its second 
meeting in Paris on May 19, 1952, and its third meeting at the same place on 
October 2, 1952. The committee continued its study of the petroleum require- 
ments of NATO members in the event of emergency.” 

Lester Pearson (Canada) who had been chairman of the NATO Council 
since September 20, 1951, was succeeded by Ole Kraft (Denmark) on Sep- 
tember 17, 1952." Press reports indicated that the foreign ministers of NATO 
countries would be asked to define the powers of the permanent representatives 
on the Council more exactly at their meeting in December; the question of the 
power of the permanent representatives to make decisions without reference to 
the governments of the fourteen members had been discussed by the permanent 
representatives.” 

Permanent representatives on the NATO Council discussed in August the 
relationship between NATO and Yugoslavia; press reports emphasized that 
there was no question of actually admitting Yugoslavia to the organization as 
that was desired by neither party.” The Secretary-General (Ismay) also raised 
the question of arranging for an exchange of information between NATO and 
the ANZUS Pacific Security Pact after the latter had completed its organiza- 
tion.” 

Press reports on October 9 indicated that the Danish government was prepar- 
ing to ask the Rigsdag (Parliament) to authorize the manning of Danish 
airfields by United States and other NATO personnel. Both Norway and Den- 
mark had ratified the NATO treaty with the reservation that no foreign troops 
could be stationed in their respective territories in peace-time. Both countries 
had received notes from the Soviet Union warning against the basing of any 
United States troops in their territories. There was no indication that Norway 
intended to withdraw its opposition to foreign troops in Norway.” On Novem- 
ber 9 it was announced that the United Kingdom had withdrawn its garrison 
from Bermuda, leaving the future defense of the island to NATO.” 

The permanent representatives on the NATO Council continued to discuss 
ways to develop the non-military aspects of NATO; however, no decisions were 
taken.” Secretary-General Ismay revealed on September 17, that at that time 
there were between 120 and 130 “officers” on the NATO staff which numbered 
434 in all, including clerical help.” 


* Ibid., September 13, 1952. = New York Times, August 31, 1952. 
Department of State, Bulletin, XXVII, % Tbid., October 30, 1952. 

p. 548. * Tbid., October 9, 1952. 
"The Times (London), September 12, 1952; % Ibid., November 10, 1952. 

ibid., September 18, 1952. * Ibid., September 18, 1952. 


® Ibid., September 12, 1952. % The Times (London), September 18, 1952. 
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Following protests from individual NATO members, the Standing Group the ca 
agreed to consult civil authorities before any future large-scale maneuvers were | and tl 
planned.” as to | 
The 
European Defense Community | 
By the end of 1952, the European Defense Community Treaty had not been re i 
ratified by any of its signatories; only the United States and the United King- | is rep: 
dom had completed ratification of the Contractual Agreements with the German | Jom of 
Federal Republic and the protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty.” as “the 
Although the EDC treaty had not yet entered into force, the heads of dele- —_ gored 
gations of the six signatories met in Paris on August 12 to discuss the possibility of ind 
of instituting the uniform period of military service envisaged under the treaty. lem of 
The experts, meeting at the request of the Belgian Government, were unable been “ 
to reach any agreement. Belgium, the only one of the six countries to have a of obs' 
24 month term of service, sought agreement from other prospective EDC mem- as 1) 
bers to a similar period; however, France and Italy declared that they were struct 
able to meet their obligations under NATO without lengthening the period of _ ender 
18 months in force in their countries. They also declared themselves unable ence 0 
at that time to meet the additional costs of a longer period of service.” As a culties 
result of the inability of Belgium to persuade other EDC signatories to accept Dur 
a two-year period of service, the Belgian government announced on August 13, ! within 
its decision to release inducted personnel at the end of 21 months although not Dutch 
repealing the law which had established a 24 month service period.” only t 
contin 
ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION’ — 
European Payments Union: On June 30 the Council of EPU decided that the million 
organization should continue for an additional year in accordance with month 
Article 11 of the agreement. Special arrangements had to be made with the Eur 
Belgian-Luxembourg economic union and with Portugal to settle surpluses Schum 
beyond their respective quotas up to June 30, 1952. The settlement with the | the Ey 
Belgian-Luxembourg economic union consisted of a payment by the union of | Repub 
$80 million in gold as part repayment of the credit and, on the part of the 1952, | 
Belgian-Luxembourg economic union, a supplementary tranche beyond her } Mr, gc 
creditor quota of 85.2 u/a settled as 42.6 million in gold and 42.6 million in Saarbri 
credit. After the various adjustments, the cumulative accounting surplus of | the eff 
the Belgian-Luxembourg economic union came to 415.8 million u/a of which | status | 
33.6 million were within the quota and 85.2 million were beyond the quota. ID | sugges 
2 New York Times, October 30, 1952. 41 The Times (London), August 4, 1952; ? Eure 
“ For information on negotiations leading up _ibid., August 8, 1952; ibid., August 13, 1952; Report 
to the signature on May 26 and 27, 1952, of New York Times, August 13, 1952. 1952, p. 
this series of treaties and agreements, see Inter- # Ibid., August 14, 1952; The Times (Lon- * Ibid 
national Organization, VI, p. 466-475. For don), August 14, 1952. | Org: 
information on discussions in the Consultative 1 For chart showing the relationship between operatior 
Assembly of the Council of Europe concerning the several organizations of European and At- member 

lantic States, see this issue, Documents Section. 1952. 


EDC, see this issue, ‘p. 662. 
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the case of Portugal, the union waived its rights to recover $3 million in gold 
and the Portuguese accounting surplus was reduced to 15 million u/a settled 
as to 6 million in gold and 9 million in credit.’ 

The Managing Board pointed out, however, that these adjustments might not 
revent a situation from arising at the end of 1953 “in which certain extreme 
creditors find themselves unable or unwilling to continue to extend further credit 
to the Union, unless a large part of the credit which they have already granted 
is repaid in full”. The margin of security was considered small and the prob- 
lem of the treatment of extreme creditors was believed by the Managing Board 
as “the principal internal problem facing the Union”. This problem was under- 
scored by the report on the internal financial situation presented by a committee 
of independent experts.‘ This committee, paying special attention to the prob- 
lem of Belgium, expressed the opinion that the policies of its government had 
been “very prudent”. The committee felt, however, that there were a number 
of obstacles which increased the severity of the task of EPU. These were listed 
as 1) the practice of uncoordinated stockpiling; 2) the fragility of the existing 
structure of international short-term debt; 3) rates of exchange which had been 
rendered inappropriate by inflation or other adverse movements; 4) the exist- 
ence over a wide field of obstacles to trade which tended to increase the diffi- 
culties of establishing international equilibrium; and 5) inadequacy of reserves.’ 

During July, relations within Benelux were strained as Belgium’s first deficit 
within EPU occurred and was blamed by Belgian authorities upon growing 
Dutch exports to Belgium.’ In October, net EPU surpluses were recorded in 
only three countries: Austria, Switzerland and the United Kingdom. France 
continued to run a substantial deficit of $42.1 million and its cumulative debtor 
position rose to $517.3 million, only slightly less than its EPU quota of $520 
million. Belgium’s $6.3 million creditor position in September changed to $4.5 
million debtor position in October and Germany and the Netherlands in that 
month had debtor positions for the first time in over a year.’ 


European Coal and Steel Community: Following ratification by Italy of the 
Schuman Plan on June 17, 1952, the ministers of the six countries comprising 
the European Coal and Steel Community (Belgium, France, German Federal 
Republic, Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands) met in Paris on July 23, 
1952, to complete final arrangements for the administration of the program.” 
Mr. Schuman (France) proposed that the headquarters for ECSC be located in 
Saarbruecken, apparently, according to press reports, because he believed that 
the effective operation of the plan required German-French agreement on the 
status of the Saar. Backed by Dr. Alcide De Gasperi (Italy), Mr. Schuman 
suggested that the Saar, as headquarters of ECSC could become an internation- 


?European Payments Union, Second Annual 5 Ibid., p. 37. 

Report of the Managing Board, Paris, August, ® New York Times, August 25, 1952. 

1952, p. 46. T International Financial News Survey, No- 
3 Ibid., p. 51. vember 14, 1952. 
‘Organization for European Economic Co- 8 See Council of Europe, Directorate of In- 


Operation, The Internal Financial Situation in formation, Press Release IP/500, June 20, 1952; 
— and associated countries, Paris, August, The Times (London), July 23, 1952. 
52. 
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| 


alized area. His proposal was opposed by Mr. van Zeeland (Belgium), who | 


wanted the headquarters located in Liege for the High Authority, The Hague 
for the Court of Justice and Italy for the Assembly. Dr. Stikker (Netherlands) 
and Dr. Adenauer (Germany) opposed the location of the headquarters jin 
either Saarbruecken or Strasbourg and favored The Hague. Further discussion 
of the location of headquarters was postponed pending the outcome of German- 
French conversations on the Saar which continued during August and Septem- 
ber. It was decided that ECSC would come into being on August 10, 1952! 

On September 8-10, 1952, the Council of Ministers of ECSC met in Luxem- 
bourg under the chairmanship of Dr. Adenauer (Germany). Mr. Monnet 
(France), president of the High Authority, reported on discussions with 


American and British officials on the relations of the two countries to the com. | 


munity, Mr. Calmes (Luxembourg) was appointed head of the secretariat, and 
Mr. Suetens (Belgium) was appointed chairman of a committee to prepare 
negotiations in regard to tariff revisions with countries with whom the members 
of the community had agreements under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. The council also agreed to request the Assembly of ECSC, scheduled 
to meet at Strasbourg, to prepare a draft treaty for a European political com- 
munity based on Article 38 of the European defence treaty and resolution 14 
of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe.” 

The Assembly of ECSC, meeting in Strasbourg from September 11 to 14, 
1952, elected Mr. Spaak (Belgium) president for the period until the next meet- 
ing, tentatively scheduled for May 1953. Two resolutions were approved by 
the 78-member Assembly giving effect to the recommendations of the foreign 
ministers. The first, passed by 51 votes to 4 with 4 abstentions, recommended 
the drafting of a treaty of political federation by March 10, 1953. The second 


established a committee of 26 members with 13 observers to perform this task. | 


The delegations of Germany, France and Italy were authorized to co-opt three 
additional members who were also members of the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe.” 

Press reports indicated that one of the central problems, apart from that of 


the headquarters, was the part to be played by the United Kingdom and its | 


relations both to ECSC and the Council of Europe. Mr. Eden (United King- | 


dom) was reported to be concerned lest ECSC operations would have the effect 
of creating a “little Europe” group inside and smaller than the larger member- 
ship of the Council of Europe. The proposals for a large number of observers, 
of whom the United Kingdom group consisted of Sir Cecil Weir, chairman, 


Sir Andrew Bruyan, W. E. Jones, J. D. Ezra, Harry Street, E. W. Senior, Harry | 
Douglas and J. Owen, was in part an answer to this problem, press reports | 


indicated.” 
® The Times (London), July 24 and August 11 Ibid., September 12 and 15, 1952. 
1, 1952; New York Times, July 26, 1952. 12 Ibid., September 19, 1952. 


10 The Times (London), September 9 and 10, 
1952. 
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SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 


Receiving primary consideration by the Fisheries Conference of specialists 
representing the six member governments of the South Pacific Commission, 
which met at Commission headquarters from May 14 to 22, 1952, was the de- 
velopment of fishing within the south Pacific area to meet the nutritional needs 
of the people.’ The conference stressed that in some territories populations 
were growing so rapidly that even present levels of fish consumption could be 
maintained only by increasing production. After discussing potential sources 
of fish foods, the conference considered that present methods used in process- 
ing, marketing and distribution of fish in the south Pacific were generally in- 
adequate. It recommended the establishment where necessary of territorial 
fishing services to encourage development of the industry; requested the com- 
mission to explore the possibility of providing a special lecture course on fisheries 
administration for officers recruited within the region; and recommended that 
governments promote the development of community fishing enterprises, en- 
courage the use of modern fishing techniques, and aid fishermen to acquire the 
necessary powered craft and modern equipment.’ 

From June 9 to 19 the Research Council held its fourth meeting at head- 
quarters. It was attended by seventeen specialists in the Commission’s three 
fields of activity: economic development, health, and social development. The 
council reviewed progress made in the Commission’s work program since its last 
meeting and formulated recommendations for 1953. Considering over 40 ex- 
isting projects, the council’s main emphasis was on projects concerning economic 
development of the area, particularly those designed to encourage expansion of 
food and cash crops in south Pacific territories. After stressing that the need 
for regional development in this field was becoming increasingly urgent because 
of the steady growth of populations, the council discussed the full scope of the 
Commission’s activities in this field. It reviewed the extensive research work 
on the coconut palm being carried on and reaffirmed the importance it attached 
to the work of plant introduction as a basis for regional development of agri- 
culture. Also, proposals were formulated to implement the recommendations 
of the Fisheries Conference. 

The council reviewed the work of the Commission’s nutritionist who had 
been making field investigations on child and adult nutrition in Papua, New 
Guinea and the New Hebrides. In addition, the work of the Commission's 
tuberculosis teams carrying out field investigations during 1950 and 1951 in 
Fiji, Samoa, the Cook Islands, French Oceania, and New Caledonia was studied. 

In the field of social development, progress made in the 21 projects so far 
defined was examined. Projects already completed included those relating to 
anthropological and linguistic surveys in the Pacific, visual education, and a 
survey of vocational training needs of island peoples. Nearly completed were 
those dealing with native housing in the south Pacific, community development 


1SPC Quarterly Bulletin, July 1952, p. 3. 3 Ibid., p. 4. 
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on the island of Moturiki, Fiji, and a prototype central vocational training in- | 


stitution for the region. Eight new projects were formulated by the council 
and were referred, together with council recommendations covering current 
projects in all three fields, to the tenth session of the Commission, scheduled 


to convene in October in Noumea.* 


3 Ibid., p. 6. 
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Te 

ll. Sé 

MEMBERSHIP Sécr 

p. | 


3. United Nations. Security Council. Letter Dated 9 July 1952 Addressed to th| 
Secretary-General by the Secretary of State of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs« 
France, on Behalf of the President of the French Union, Transmitting the Apph 12. Ux 


cation of the Kingdom of Laos for Admission to Membership of the United Ni sion 
tions. New York, Document S/2706, July 16, 1952. 5 p. Com 
4, —___. ———. Letter Dated 15 June 1952 Addressed to the Secretary-General b Rap; 


the President of the Council of Ministers and the Minister for Foreign Affairse| 13, — 
Cambodia Applying for Admission to Membership in the United Nations, av dure 
Accompanied by a Declaration in which Cambodia Undertakes to Respect th 1952 
Obligations Laid Down in the Charter. New York, Document S/2672, June 2) 


1952. 3 p. 
5. —_—. ——_—. Letter Dated 16 June 1952 from the Minister for Foreign Affairs ¢ 
Japan Addressed to the Secretary-General Concerning the Application of Jape 4 the 
for Admission to Membership in the United Nations and a Declaration Acceptit 1 Un 
Obligations under the Charter. New York, Document $/2673, June 23, 1952. 2) = 
1 See als. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


GENERAL 


6. United Nations. General Assembly. Request for the Summoning of a Special 
Session of the General Assembly: Letter dated 20 June 1952 addressed to the 
Secretary-General by the Permanent Representatives of Afghanistan, Burma, 
Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria and Yemen. New York, Document A/2137, June 20, 1952. 10 p. 

Requests a special session of the Assembly be summoned to give the situation 
in Tunisia its urgent consideration. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY MATTERS 


7. United Nations. General Assembly (7th session). Financial Report and Accounts 
for the year ended 31 December 1951 and Report of the Board of Auditors. New 
York, Document A/2123, May 1952. 40 p. 40¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 6, General Assembly Official Records 
(7th session ). 


LEGAL MATTERS 
DocuUMENTS 


8. United Nations. General Assembly (3d session, lst part). 6th Committee. Offi- 
cial Records : Annexes to the Summary Records of Meetings. Nether- 
lands, December 1951. 60 p. Text in English and French. 70¢. printed. 


9, . General Assembly (7th session). Committee on International Criminal 
Jurisdiction. Report on its session held from 1 to 31 August 1951. Can- 
ada, Document A/2136, July 1952. 25 p. 25¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 11, General Assembly Official Records 
(7th session ). 





SECONDARY SOURCES 


10. de Lacharriére, René. “Note sur Le Projet d'une Cour Criminelle”. Politique 
Etrangére, June-July 1952 (Vol. 17, No. 3), p. 127-134. 

11. Sérensen, Max. “La Juridiction Criminelle Internationale dans un Systéme de 
Sécurité Collective”. Politique Etrangére, June-July 1952 (Vol. 17, No. 3), 
p. 113-126. 


International Law Commission 


12. United Nations. General Assembly. International Law Commission (4th ses- 
sion). 3d Report on the Law of Treaties: Articles Tentatively Adopted by the 
Commission at its 3d Session, with Commentary Thereon by J. L. Brierly, Special 
Rapporteur. New York, Document A/CN.4/54, April 10, 1952. 18 p. 

, . ———. ———. Supplementary Note to the 2d Report on Arbitration Proce- 

dure by Georges Scelle, Rapporteur. New York, Document A/CN.4/57, June 6, 

1952. 6 p. 





13 


POLITICAL AND SECURITY MATTERS’ 


Palestine 


14. United Nations. General Assembly. Conciliation Commission for Palestine. 
llth se gen Report (for the period from 19 November 1951 to 30 April 1952). 
New York, Document A/2121, May 2, 1952. 4 p. 


*See also No. 116. 
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SOCIAL, HUMANITARIAN, AND CULTURAL MATTERS 
Refugees and Stateless Persons’ | 


to 
~j 











DocuMENTS 
15. United Nations. General Assembly. Report of the United Nations High Com. | 
missioner for Refugees _ New York, Document A/2126, May 29, 1952. 39 p. | 
i 
SECONDARY SOURCES - 
16. Holborn, Louise W. “The United Nations and the Refugee Problem”. The 
Yearbook of World Affairs, 1952 (Vol. 6), p. 124-148. 
29. 
TRUSTEESHIP AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES® ( 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories* , 
17. United Nations. General Assembly. Ad Hoc Committee on Factors ( Non-Self. 
Governing Territories). Essential Factors to be Taken into Account in Deciding 
Whether a Non-Self-Governing Territory has Attained a Full Measure of Self. 30. 
Government: Working Paper Prepared by the Secretariat. New York, vis oe I 
A/AC.58/3, July 28, 1952. 9 p. p 
18. . Replies of Governments Indicating their Views on the Fac. 
tors to ‘be Taken into Account in Deciding Whether a Territory is or is not « 
Territory Whose People have not yet Attained a Full Measure of Self-Government 31. 
New York, Document A/AC.58/1, May 22, 1952. 24 p. n 
19. ———. —-—. Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories t 
(1950-1952) (3d session [1952]). Non-Self-Governing Territories. Epidemic re 
diseases (Memorandum by the World Health Organization). New York, Docu- Cc 
ment A/AC.35/L.88, July 10, 1952. 21 p. limited. 32. 
20. . Non-Self-Governing Territories. Future of the Committee on I 
Information from Non- Self-Governing “Territories (Memorandum by the Secre- Ii 
tariat). New York, Document A/AC.35/L.85, June 17, 1952. 7 p. limited. 
21. . . Non-Self-Governing Territories. Race Relations in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories (Memorandum by the Secretariat). New York, Document 33 


A/AC.35/L.87, June 18, 1952. 60 p. limited. 
22. . Non-Self-Governing Territories. Some problems and trends a 


in public health ( Memorandum by the World Health Or — New York, 





Document A/AC.35/L.84, June 17, 1952. 35 p. limite 34. 

23, ———. ———. ———. Problems of Vital Statistics (Memorandum by the Secretariat). | Re 

New York, Document A/AC.35/L.82, April 24, 1952. 22 p. limited. 35. 

24, ———. [Secretariat.] Non-Self-Governing Territories. Summaries and analyse: | 0 
of information transmitted to the Secretary-General during 1951. Volume Il 
Belgium, Document ST/TRI/SER.A/6/Add.1 (Publication No. 1952.V1.B1 

Vol.II),.February 1952. 373 p. $2.50. printed. 36.1 

| La 

EcoNOMIC AND SociaL CouNCIL - 

GENERAL 12 

25. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (13th session). Disposition d| 
Agenda Items. New York, Document E/INF/48, May 26, 1952. 161 p. 

26. ———. Economic and Social Council (14th session). Implementation of Recom- 37. { 
mendations on Economic and Social Matters: Note by the Secretary-General. Net sis 
York, Document E/L.403, July 8, 1952. 63 p. limited. | pos 

2 See also No. 56. 4 See also No. 187. 2 


3 See also Nos. 65-110. 
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27. ———. [Secretariat. Department of Economic Affairs.] Catalogue of Economic 
and Social Projects, 1952. New York, Document E/2200 (Publication No. 
1952.11.D.2), April 24, 1952. 151 p. $1.50. printed. 


Procedure 


28. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (14th session). Amendments 
to the Rules of Procedure of the Council. Revision of Rule 33 of the Rules of 
Procedure: Working Paper by the Secretariat. New York, Document E/2274, 
June 27, 1952. 14 p. 

29. ———. ———. Working Party on Rules of Procedure. Amendments to the Rules 
of Procedure of the Economic and Social Council: Report New York, Doc- 
ument E/2255, June 16, 1952. 12 p. Text in English and French. 


Records 
30. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (Ist special session). Official 
Records . : Summary Records and Annex. Canada, May 1952. 7 p. 15¢. 


printed. 
ECONOMIC AND EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


31. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (14th session). Full Employ- 
ment. Implementation of Full Employment Policies: Replies of governments to 
the full employment questionnaire covering the period 1951-52, submitted under 
resolutions 221 E (IX), 290 (XI) and 371 B (XIII) of the Economic and Social 
Council. New York, Document E/2232, June 20, 1952. 246 p. 

32. ———. [Secretariat.] Department of Economic Affairs. World Economic Report 
1950-1951. New York, Document E/2193/Rev.1-ST/ECA/14 (Publication No. 
1952.11.C.4), April 1952. 130 p. + index. $1.50. printed. 


Economic Commission for Asia and Far East 


33. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic ergy for Asia 
and the Far East. Committee on Industry and Trade (4th session). Official Rec- 
ords. New York, Document E/CN.11/I&T/69, April 8, 1952. 169 p- 


s.—, ——, —_._., . Working Party on Cottage and Small-Scale Industries. 
Report New York, Document E/CN.11/I&T/52, September 5, 1951. 12 p. 
35. ———. ———. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (8th session). 


Official Records. New York, Document E/CN.11/344, April 21, 1952. 191 p. 


Economic Commission for Latin America 


36. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic Commission for 
Latin America. Committee of the Whole. Action taken by the Economic and 
Social Council at its 13th Session with Respect to the Economic Commission for 
Latin America (Note by the Executive Secretary). New York, Document E/CN. 
12/AC.16/8, January 20, 1952. 20 p. 


Economic Development of Under-Developed Areas’ 


37. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Expanded Programme of Tech- 


nical Assistance: 4th Report of the Technical Assistance Board to the Technical 
Assistance Committee. New York, Document E/2213, May 8, 1952. [479 p.] 
2 vols. 


*See also Nos. 83, 119, 124, 155, 162, 178, 211. 
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38. ———. ———. Technical Assistance Committee. Working Party. Expanded Pro. | 
gramme of Technical Assistance. 4th Report of Technical Assistance Board to 
Technical Assistance Committee: Report . . . New York, Document E/TAC/ 

L.21, July 11, 1952. 37 p. limited. 

39. ———. Economic and Social Council (14th session). Economic Development of 5 
Under-Developed Countries. Methods of financing economic development (Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 520 A (VI)): Working Paper prepared by the Secretary. 

General. New York, Document E/2234, May 27, 1952. 31 p. 

40. ———. ———. Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. Methods 
to Increase World Productivity (General Assembly Resolution 522 (VI)): Activities 
of the International Labour Organisation in the field of productivity. New York, 
Document E/2224, May 21, 1952. 5 p. 

41. ———, ———. Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. Methods 51 
to Increase World Productivity: Working Paper by the Secretary-General. New 
York, Document E/2265, June 24, 1952. 25 p. 











42. ———. ———. Technical Assistance Committee. Expanded Programme of Tech- 
nical Assistance. 4th Report of Technical Assistance Board : Agenda for 
Working Party of TAC (Approved at meeting of Working Party on 26 June 1952), 52 
New York, Document E/TAC/2, June 26, 1952. 2 p. | 
43. . : . Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance: 5th Report ‘ 
. New York, Document E/2304, July 18,.1952. 38 p. 
Ad . Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance: Report 


on the administration of the Expanded Programme. New York, Document 
E/2238, May 29, 1952. 18 p. 


FISCAL PROBLEMS 53. 
45. United Nations. [Secretariat.] Department of Economic Affairs. Fiscal Divi- § 
sion. International Tax Agreements. Volume III. World Guide to International I 


Tax Agreements, 1843-1951. Switzerland, Document ST/ECA/SER.C/3 ( Publi- 
cation No. 1951. XVI.5), February 28, 1951. xviii + 341 p. + tables. $4.00. 
printed. 


HUMAN RIGHTS*® 


46. Australia. Department of External Affairs. “International Instruments on Hu- 
man Rights”. Current Notes on International Affairs, February 1952 (Vol. 23, | 


No. 2), p. 83-90. 
Commission on Human Rights 54. 
47. United Nations. [Economic and Social Council.] Commission on Human | : 
Rights. Activities of the United Nations and of the Specialized age in the | 
Field of Economic, Social and Cultural Rights (Report submitted by the Secre- | P 
tary-General). New York, Document E/CN.4/364/Rev.1 (Publication No. | 
1952.1V.4), January 1952. 74 p. 50¢. printed. 55 
48. ———. Economic and Social Council (14th session). Commission on Human Ei 
Rights (8th session). Report . . . New York, Document E/2256-E/CN.4/663, | be 
June 27, 1952. 71 p. 70¢. printed. M, 
Appears in printed form as Supplement 4, Economic and Social Council Official 
Records (14th session). | 
Freedom of Information and of the Press 
49, ——~. Economic and Social Council (3d year, 6th session). [Commission on 56. U 
Human Rights.] Subcommission on Freedom of Information and of the Press Sta 
(2d session). Report . . New York, Document E/CN.4/80, February 6, 1948. | me 
11 p. Text in English and French. 15¢. printed. te 
op 


*See also Nos. 169, 172, 236. 
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Appears in printed form as Supplement 12, Economic and Social Council 
Official Records (3d year, 6th session). 


Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities 


50. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (14th session). Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities: Report by the Secretary-General 
under Council resolution 414 B II (XIII) on the future work of the United Nations 
in the fields of prevention of discrimination and protection of minorities. New 
York, Document E/2229, May 23, 1952. 36 p. 


RELATIONS WITH SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


51. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Committee on Co-Ordination 
(14th session). Co-Ordination between the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies. Review of 1953 Programmes of the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies: Information paper prepared by the Secretariat. New York, Docu- 
ment E/AC.24/L.72, June 10, 1952. 43 p. limited. 

52. ———. Economic and Social Council (3d year, 6th session). Co-Ordination 
Committee (2d and 3d sessions). Reports (1-3 October 1947 and 15-17 
January 1948). France, Documents E/614, E/625, E/625/Corr.1, January 29, 
1948. 60 p. Text in English and French. 50¢. printed. 

— in printed form as Supplement 6, Economic and Social Council Offi- 
cial Records (3d year, 6th session). 


RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION’ 


53. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (14th session). Proceeds of 
Sale of UNRRA Supplies: Report by the Secretary-General. New York, Document 
E/2227, May 23, 1952. 35 p. 

This is the 4th report made pursuant to ECOSOC resolution 33 (IV) of March 
24, 1947 which instructs the Secretary-General to transmit to the Council re- 
ports from the governments concerned on the utilization of the proceeds of 
sale of UNRRA supplies together with appropriate explanatory comments, 
when necessary. 


International Children’s Emergency Fund" 


54. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (4th year, 8th session). Special 
Committee on the United Nations Appeal for Children. Report France, 
Document E/1189, February 24, 1949. 5 p. Text in English and French. 10¢. 
printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 7, Economic and Social Council Offi- 
cial Records (4th year, 8th session). 

55. ———. General Assembly (7th session). United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. Financial Report and Accounts for the year ended 31 Decem- 
ber 1951 and Report of the Board of Auditors. New York, Document A/2124, 
May 1952. 28 p. 30¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 6A, General Assembly Official Records 
(7th session ). 
Refugees and Stateless Persons* 
56. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (14th session). The Problem of 


Statelessness: Consolidated report by the Secretary—General. New York, Docu- 
ment E/2230-A/CN.4/56, May 26, 1952. 206 p. 


™See also Nos. 208, 209. ® See also Nos. 15, 16. 
* See also No. 213. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Population Commission 


57. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (3d year, 6th session). Popula- 
tion Commission (2d session). Report . . France, Document E/571, August 
29, 1947. 21 p. Text in English and French. 25¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 4, Economic and Social Council Official 
Records (3d year, 6th session). 

58. ———. Economic and Social Council (14th session). Migration. Report by the 
Director-General of the International Labour Office in accordance with 
Council resolution 396 (XIII) of 25 August 1951 on methods of international f.- 
nancing of European emigration. New York, Document E/2235, May 28, 1952. 
11 p. 

Social Commission 


59. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Social Commission (8th ses- 
sion). Work Programme and Priorities 1952-1953 Submitted by Chairman and 
Rapporteur. New York, Document E/CN.5/L.169, May 21, 1952. 26 p. limited. 

60. ———. Economic and Social Council (3d year, 6th session). Social Commission 
(2d session). Report . . France, Document E/578/Rev.3, February 27 
1952. 37 p. Text in English and French. 30¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 13, Economic and Social Council 
Official Records (3d year, 6th session). 

61. ———. Economic and Social Council (14th session). Social Commission (8th 
session). Report . . New York, Document E/2247-E/CN.5/287, June 2, 
1952. 27 p. 25¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 9, Economic and Social Council Off- 
cial Records (14th session). 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
Transport and Communications Commission 


62. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Transport and Communications 
Commission. Group of Experts on Road Signs and Signals (3d session). Reports 
by Members on Studies and Tests Carried out between the 2d and Final 
Sessions: Note by the Secretariat. New York, Document E/CN.2/CONF.1/10, 
June 23, 1952. 125 p. 

63. ———. ——— . Transport and Communications Commission (6th session). Group 
of Experts on Road Signs and Signals (3d session). Final Report New 
York, Document E/CN.2/119-E/CN.2/CONF.1/12, July 22, 1952. 83 p. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


64. United Nations. [Economic and Social Council.] United Nations Scientific 
Conference on the Conservation and Utilization of Resources. Proceedings 
Volume VI, Land Resources. Netherlands, Document E/CONF.7/7 ( Publication 
No. 1950.II.B.7), April 1952. 629 p. $6.00. printed. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


GENERAL 


65. United Nations. Trusteeship Council. Committee on the Rural Economic De- 
velopment of the Trust Territories. Land Utilization in the Trust Territory of | 
Ruanda-Urundi: Memorandum submitted by the Government of Belgium. New 
York, Document T/AC.36/L.45, April 16, 1952. 23 p. limited. 
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66. ———. Trusteeship Council (llth session). Agenda as adopted 
on 3 June 1952. New York, Document T/1000, June 4, 1952. 3 p. 

67. . ———. Conditions in the Trust Territory of Cameroons under British Ad- 
ministration: Summary of the observations made by individual members 
during the general discussion, and of the comments of the special representative 
of the Administering Authority. New York, Document T/L.323, July 23, 1952. 
20 p. limited. 

68. ———. ——— . Conditions in the Trust Territory of the Cameroons under British 
Administration: Working paper prepared by the Secretariat. New York, Docu- 
ment T/L.290, July 3, 1952. 41 p. limited. 

69. ———. ———. Conditions in the Trust Territory of the Cameroons under French 
Administration: Summary of the observations made by individual members 
during the general discussion and of the comments of the special representative 
of the Administering Authority. New York, Document T/L.328, July 24, 1952. 
19 p. limited. 

70. ———. ———. Conditions in the Trust Territory of Ruandi-Urundi: Summary of 
the observations made by individual members of the Council during the General 
discussion, and of the comments of the special representative of the Administering 
Authority. New York, Document T/L.302, July 15, 1952. 32 p. limited. 

71. ———. ——— . Conditions in the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi: Working paper 
prepared by the Secretariat. New York, Document T/L.267, June 11, 1952. 57 p. 
limited. 

72, —-—. ———. Conditions in the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian Ad- 
ministration: Summary of the observations made by individual members of the 
Council during the general discussion, and of the comments of the Special Rep- 
resentative of the Administering Authority and the representative of Italy to the 
Trusteeship Council. New York, Document T/L.303, July 15, 1952. 31 p. limited. 

73, ———. ———. Conditions in the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian Ad- 
ministration: Working paper prepared by the Secretariat. New York, Document 
T/L.266, June 6, 1952. 59 p. limited. 

74, -_—. ———. Conditions in the Trust Territory of Tanganyika: Summary of the 
observations made by individual members of the Council during the general dis- 
cussion, and of the comments of the special representative of t the Administering 
Authority. New York, Document T/L.301, July 15, 1952. 25 p. limited. 

75, ——. ——— . Conditions in the Trust Territory of Tanganyika: Working paper 
prepared by the Secretariat. New York, Document T/L.276, June 17, 1952. 90 p. 
limited. 

76. —-—. ———. Conditions in the Trust Territory of Togoland under British Ad- 
ministration: Summary of the observations made by individual members . 
during the general discussion, and of the comments of the special representative 
of the Administering Authority. New York, Document T/L.319, July 22, 1952. 
24 p. limited. 

7. ——, ——— . Conditions in the Trust Territory of Togoland under British Admin- 
istration: Working paper prepared by the Secretariat. New York, Document 
T/L.281, June 25, 1952. 41 p. limited. 

78, —-—. -——. Conditions in the Trust Territory of Togoland under French Ad- 
ministration: Summary of the Observations made by individual members . 
during the general discussion, and of the comments of the special representative 
of the Administering Authority. New York, Document T/L.325, July 23, 1952. 
19 p. limited. 

79. -—~—. ———. Conditions in the Trust Territory of Togoland under French Ad- 
ministration: Working paper prepared by the Secretariat. New York, Document 
T/L.280, June 27, 1952. 42 p. limited. 
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3:0. ———. ——— . Educational Advancement in Trust Territories: Report of the Secre- 96 
tary- -General. New York, Document T/1024, July 15, 1952. 3 p. 
81. ———. -——. Outline of Conditions in the Trust Territory of the Cameroons un- 
der French Administration: Working Paper Prepared by the Secretariat. New 97 
York, Document T/L.294, July 8, 1952. 49 p. limited. 
82. ———. ———. Provision of Information to the Peoples of Trust Territories: R | 
of the Secretary-General. New York, Document T/1028, July 18, 1952. 13 p. 98 
83. ———. ——— . Committee on Rural Economic Development of the Trust Terri- 
tories. Rural Economic Development of the Trust Territories: 2d progress report | | 
_ New York, Document T/1004, June 2, 1952. 7 p. 99. 
84, —-_—. ——_—. Standing Committee on Administrative Unions. Report i 
concerning Cameroons under British Administration, 1952. New York, Document | 106 
T/1022, July 11, 1952. 5 p. 
. Report . Concerning Council's Resolution 420 (X) on 101 
Administrative Unions. New York, Document T/1026, July 17, 1952. 156 p. , 
Resolution 420 (X) requested the Standing Committee to prepare a draft re- | 
port containing a complete analysis of each of the administrative unions to 
which a trust territory was a party and of the status of the Cameroons and 
Togoland under French administration arising out of their membership in the 102 
French Union. 6 
86. . Report Concerning Togoland under British Adminis. 
tration, 1952. New York, Document T/1020, June 27, 1952. 5 p. 
87. . Report on the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi, 
1952. New York, Document T/1011, June 13, 1952. 3 p. 
88. . Report . on the Trust Territory of Tanganyika, 1952. 103 
New York, Document T/1017, June 23, 1952. 12 p. th 
b 
K 
MISSIONS (\ 
89. United Nations. Trusteeship Council. Report of the United Nations Visiting | 104. 
Mission to Trust Territories in East Africa (1951) on Somaliland under Italian G 
Administration (T/947, T/947/Corr.1): Observations of the Administering Aw- | tic 
thority. New York, Document T/1006, June 5, 1952. 3 p. fo 
' Ig 
PETITIONS 105. 
90. United Nations. Trusteeship Council. Examination of Petitions. Cameroons G 
under French Administration: Observations of the Administering Authority. New - 
York, Document T/1001, May 29, 1952. 14 p. | se 
91. —_—. ———. Examination of Petitions. Cameroons under French Administra- | 
tion: Observations of the Administering Authority. New York, Document T/1009, 106. 
June 12, 1952. 6 p. Re 
92. —_—. ———. Examination of Petitions. Cameroons under French Administration: | O1 
Observations by the Administering Authority. New York, Document T/1016, | Te 
June 24, 1952. 11 p. Ca 
93. —-—. -——. Examination of Petitions. Somaliland under Italian Administration: tra 
Observations of the Administering Authority. New York, Document T/996, May 107. 
20, 1952. 11 p. Ru 
94. ———. Examination of Petitions. Somaliland under Italian Administration: Do 
Observations of the Administering Authority. New York, Document T/100/, | 
June 9, 1952. 6 p. 108. 
95. ——-. . Examination of Petitions. Togoland under French Administration: Ca 
Observations by the Administering Authority. New York, Document T/99%, me 


May 29, 1952. 23 p. ( 
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96. ———. ———. Examination of Petitions. Togoland under French Administration: 
Observations by the Administering Authority. New York, Document T/1015, 
June 24, 1952. 6 p. 


; . Petitions Concerning the Cameroons under British Administration: 
Observations of the Administering Authority. New York, Document T/1018, 
June 25, 1952. 11 p. 


98. —-—. ———. Standing Committee on Petitions. Examination of Petitions: Camer- 


oons under British Administration. New York, Document T/C.2/L.21, June 23, 
1952. 17 p. limited. 


97. 








99. ———. -——. ———. Examination of Petitions: Cameroons under French Adminis- 
tration. New York, Document T/C.2/L.24, July 8, 1952. 21 p. limited. 

100. ———. ———. —-——. Examination of Petitions: Ruanda-Urundi. New York, Doc- 
ument T/C.2/L.18, June 5, 1952. 8 p. limited. 

101. ———. -——. -——. Examination of Petitions: Togoland under French Adminis- 


tration. New York, Document T/C.2/L.23, June 30, 1952. 8 p. limited. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


102. United Nations. Trusteeship Council. Questionnaire, As approved on 

6 June 1952. New York, Document T/1010, June 10, 1952. 35 p. 40¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Special Supplement, Trusteeship Council Official 
Records. 


REPORTS 


i03. United Kingdom. Colonial Office. Report by Her Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations on the Administration of the Cameroons under United 
Kingdom Trusteeship for the year 1951. London, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 
(Colonial No. 288), 1952. 260 p. + maps. 15s. printed. 

104, —-—. ——— . Report by Her Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions on the Administration of Tanganyika under United Kingdom Trusteeship 
for the year 1951. London, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office (Colonial No. 287), 
1952. 331 p. + map. 12s. 6d. printed. 


105. —-—. -——. Report by Her Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions on the Administration of Togoland under United Kingdom Trusteeship for 
the Year 1951. London, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office (Colonial No. 284), 
1952. 288 p. + map. 10s. printed. 


106. United Nations. Trusteeship Council (11th session). Examination of Annual 
Reports: Observations of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization on the reports for 1951 on the Trust Territories of Tanganyika, 
Togoland under British administration, Togoland under French administration, 
Cameroons under British administration, and Cameroons under French adminis- 
tration. New York, Document T/1012, June 17, 1952. 21 p. 


107. -——. ———. Report of the Government of Belgium on the Administration of 
Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian Administration for the Year 1951. New York, 
Document T/998, May 21, 1952. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 

108. —-—. -——. Report of the Government of France on the Administration of 
Cameroons under French Administration for the Year 1951. New York, Docu- 
ment T/995, May 19, 1952. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 
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109. ———. -——. Report of the Government of France on the Administration of 
Togoland under French Administration for the Year 1951. New York, Document 
T/994, May 19, 1952. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 

110. ———. ———. Report of the Government of Italy on the Administration of So- 
maliland under Italian Administration for the Year 1951. New York, Document 
T/993, May 19, 1952. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


111. International Court of Justice. Pleadings, Oral Arguments, Documents. Fish- 
eries Case (United Kingdom v. Norway). Volume Il: Written statements (cont.). 
Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 85, n.d. 777 p. printed. 

112. ———. Pleadings, Oral Arguments, Documents. Fisheries Case (United King- 
dom v. Norway). Volume III: Written statements (cont.). Leyden, IC] Sales 
No. 87, n.d. 773 p. printed. 

113. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Ambatielos Case 
(Greece v. United Kingdom). Preliminary Objection: Judgment of July Ist, 1952. 
Leyden, IC] Sales No. 89, 1952. [62 p.] Text in English and French, printed. 

114. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Case Concerning 
Rights of Nationals of the United States of America in Morocco (France v. United 
States of America). Order of March 31st, 1952. Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 86, n.d. 
[3 p.] Text in English and French. printed. 

115. ———. Repo.ts of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. The Minquiers 
and Ecrehos Case (United Kingdom/France): Order of June 26th, 1952. Leyden, 
IC] Sales No. 88, 1952. [3 p.] Text in English and French. printed. 


SECRETARIAT 


116. Schwebel, Stephen M. The Secretary-General of the United Nations: His 
Political Powers and Practice. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1952. 
299 p. $4.75. 


II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES | 
Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL” 


117. Food and Agriculture Organization. Catalogue of Publications, 1945-1951. 
Rome, April 1952. 32 p. printed. 
Includes available publications of the former International Institute of Agricul- 
, ture 1910-1946. 


COUNCIL 


118. Food and Agriculture Organization. Council (15th session). Report 
Italy, July 1952. 55 p. printed. 

119. —-—.———. Report on the Activities of FAO under the Expanded Technical 
Assistance Program for the Ist Financial Period, 1950-1951 and Outline of Activi- 
ties for 1952. Italy, May 1952. 73 p. + index. $1.00. printed. 


14 See also No. 248. 
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TECHNICAL OPERATIONS 


120. Food and Agriculture Organization. Joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee on 
Nutrition (2d session). Report Rome, November 1951. 64 p. 40¢. 
rinted. 
Published jointly by FAO and WHO and issued also as World Health Organi- 
zation: Technical Report Series No. 44. 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


121. Food and Agriculture Organization. Improving the World’s Grasslands. Aber- 
deen, FAO Agricultural Studies No. 16, December 1951. 147 p. + illustrations. 
printed. 

122. ———. Yearbook of Food and Agriculture Statistics, 1951: Trade. Rome, 1952. 
236 p. Text in English, French and Spanish. $3.50. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


GENERAL 


123. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 7th Annual Report, 
1951-1952. Washington, n.d. 64 p. printed. 

124, United Nations. Economic and Social Council (14th session). Economic De- 
velopment of Under-Developed Countries: Report of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development on the Question of Creating an International 
Finance Corporation. New York, Document E/2215, May 1, 1952. 27 p. printed. 


LOAN OPERATIONS 


125. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Loan Agreement 
between the Commonwealth of Australia and International Bank Dated 
July 8, 1952. Washington, Loan Number 66 AU, n.d. 20 p. printed. 

126. ———. Loan Agreement (Punjab Agricultural Machinery Project) between 
Dominion of Pakistan and International Bank Dated June 13, 1952. 
Washington, Loan Number 62 PAK, n.d. 14 p. printed. 

127. ———. Loan Agreement (Agricultural Machinery Project) between Republic of 
Peru and International Bank Dated July 8, 1952. Washington, Loan Num- 
ber 67 PE, n.d. 14 p. printed. 

128. ———. Loan Agreement (Seyhan Project) between Republic of Turkey and In- 
ternational Bank Dated June 18, 1952. Washington, Loan Number 63 TU, 
n.d. 18 p. printed. 

129. -——. Loan Agreement (Central Do Brasil Priority Rehabilitation Project) be- 
tween the United States of Brazil and International Bank Dated June 27, 
1952. Washington, Loan Number 65 Br., n.d. 13 p. printed. 

130. ———. Rio Grande do Sul Electrification Project. Loan Agreement between In- 
ternational Bank and Comissdéo Estadual de Energia Elétrica, dated June 
27, 1952. Guarantee Agreement between The United States of Brazil and Inter- 
national Bank , dated June 27, 1952. Project Funds Agreement between 
The State of Rio Grande do Sul and International Bank , dated June 27, 
1952. Washington, Loan Number 64 BR, n.d. [29 p.] printed. 


INTERNATIONAL CrviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


131. Canada. [Department of External Affairs.] Headquarters of ICAO. Agree- 
ment between Canada and ICAO, Signed at Montreal on April 14, 1951, In Force 
May 1, 1951. Ottawa, Treaty Series 1951 No. 7, 1952. 25 p. Text in English 
and French. 25¢. printed. 
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132. International Civil Aviation Organization. Index of ICAO Documents, Cumy. 143. 














lated edition: 1947-1950. Montreal, May 1952. 290 p. + appendix. $3.00, tr 
year inclusive of Monthly issues and annual cumulation. 144, 
Contains a list of PICAO and ICAO meetings. tr 
145. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION , ny 
GENERAL” O: 
133. International Labor Organization. 6th Report to the United Nations, 1 4 
Geneva, 1952. 286 p. printed. . 
134, ———. International Labor Office. The International Labour Code, 195), | ~ 
Geneva, 1952. 2 vols. printed. | . 
ic 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE ) = 149. 
35th Session —_ 
(Geneva, 1952) Su 
135. International Labor Organization. Conference (35th session). Financial and Se 
—- Questions: 2d Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report II, 1952. 67 p 151. 
printed. Su 
136. —-—. ———. Objectives and Advanced Standards of Social Security: 5th Iten mi 
on the Agenda. Geneva, Report V (b), 1952. 164 p. printed. 152. 
137. —-—. ———. Report of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Con 
ventions and Recommendations (Articles 19 and 22 of the Constitution): 3d Item 
on the Agenda. Geneva, Report III (Part IV), 1952. 64 p. printed. 
138. ——. . Summary of Information Relating to the Submission to the Com 
petent Authorities of Conventions and Recommendations Adopted by the Inter 
national Labour Conference (Article 19 of the Constitution): 3d Item on th 
Agenda. Geneva, Report III (Part III), 1952. 10 p. printed. wt 
139. . . Summary of Reports on Ratified Conventions (Article 22 of th é 
Constitution): 3d Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report III (Part I), 195 
211 p. printed. 
GOVERNING BODY 
110th Session 154. 
(January 1950) Int 
140. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (110th session). Minuta m 
Geneva, n.d. 324 p. printed. 
11lth Session 
(March 1950) 
141. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (111th session). Minute 
Geneva, n.d. 204 p. printed. 
119th Session 155. | 
(May-June 1952) gra 
142. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (119th session). 4th Iten Dis 
on the Agenda: Record of the 5th Regional Conference of American States Mem or 
bers of the International Labour Organisation. Geneva, Document G.B.119/4/6 ms 
n.d. 5 p. + appendices. a 
Appendix I contains a detailed account of the conference, rE 
Appendix II the texts of the resolutions adopted, and C 
Appendix III the 2d report of the Credentials Committee. t See ¢ 


122 See also Nos. 39, 58. 
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143. ———_. ———. 8th Item on the Agenda: Ist Report of the Committee on Indus- 
trial Committees. Geneva, Document G.B.119/8/13, n.d. 4 p. 

144. . ——. 8th Item on the Agenda: 2d Report of the Committee on Indus- 
trial Committees. Geneva, Document G.B.119/8/21, n.d. 13 p. 

145. . ———. 8th Item on the Agenda: 3d Report of the Committee on Indus- 
trial Committees. Geneva, Document G.B.119/8/37, n.d. 2 p. 

146. .———. 9th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Committee on Standing 
Orders and the Application of Conventions and Recommendations. Geneva, 
Document GB.119/9/3, n.d. 43 p. 

147. . ——. 10th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Manpower and Employ- 
ment Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.119/10/22, n.d. 5 p. 

148. ———. ———. llth Item on the Agenda: Report of the International Organisa- 
tions Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.119/11/20, n.d. 3 p. 

149. .———. 13th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Director-General. Ge- 
neva, Document G.B.119/13/8, n.d. 4 p. 

150. ———. . 13th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Director-General, 3d 
Supplementary Report: Report on the 4th Session of the Inter-American Social 
Security Conference. Geneva, Document G.B.119/13/9, n.d. 9 p. 

151. ——-. -——. 138th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Director-General, 6th 
Supplementary Report: Report on the 17th Session of the Joint Maritime Com- 
mission. Geneva, Document G.B.119/13/15, n.d. 14 p. 

152. —-—. -——. Agenda. Geneva, Document G.B.119, n.d. 1 p. 




















INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS 


153. International Monetary Fund. Annual Report of the Executive Directors for 
the Fiscal Year Ended April 30, 1952. Washington, n.d. 153 p. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


154. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (14th session). Report of the 
International Telecommunication Union. New York, Document E/2245, June 5, 
1952. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 


Unrrep Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL™ 


155. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (14th session). Expanded Pro- 
gramme of Technical Assistance: Communication dated 10 June 1952 from the 
Director-General of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization regarding that organization's participation in the expanded programme 
of technical assistance. New York, Document E/2260, June 18, 1952. 7 p. 

156. . ———. Report of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. New York, Document E/2226, May 21, 1952. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 





% See also No. 106. 
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157. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Expert 17 
Committee on Standardization of Educational Statistics. Report Paris, | 
Document UNESCO/ST/RB.4 rev., April 9, 1952. 31 p. 17 

158. ———. Statistical Service. Preliminary report on Statistics on Primary School 
Education. Paris, Document UNESCO/ST/R/5, February 28, 1952. 164 p, 
Text in English and French. offset. 17 

‘ 

EXECUTIVE BOARD 18 


159. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Executive 
Board. Rules of Procedure (as adopted by the Board at its 29th Session). | 
Paris, Document EX/14, March 21, 1952. 21 p. 

160. ———. Executive Board (29th session). Liquidation of the International Insti. | 
tute of Intellectual Co-operation (IIIC). Paris, Document 29 EX/38, February 
1952. 7 p. 

161. ———. ——— . Oral Report by the Director-General . . . Paris, Document 29 | 
EX/43, March 18, 1952. 13 p. | 

162. ———. ———. Progress Report on UNESCO's Participation in the United Na- | 
tions E xpanded Programme of Technical Assistance (1 October 1951 to 31 Janu- 18: 
ary 1952). Paris, Document 29 EX/20, March 6, 1952. 36 p. 

163. ——-. . Report on the 2d Regional Conference of National Commissions. | : 
Paris, Document 29 EX/2, February 15, 1952. 19 p. + annexes. 18: 

164. ——-. . Report on Activities Concerning the Establishment of a World | 
Network of Fundamental Education Centres. Paris, Document 29 EX/9, March | 182 
17, 1952. 6 p. 

165. ———. ——— . Report on the Financial Situation of the Organization at 31 Janu. | é 
ary 1952. Paris, Document 29 EX/31, February 25, 1952. 2 p. + annex. ] 

166. ——_. . Report on Negotiations with the Government of Egypt Regarding 188 
the Establishment of a 2d International Fundamental Education Centre. Paris, | 
Document 29 EX/40, March 20, 1952. 12 p. 

167. ———. -——. Report on Proposed Programme and Budget for 1952 for 
UNESCO’S Participation in the United Nations Expanded Programme of Techwi- 
cal Assistance. Paris, Document 29 EX/21, March 6, 1952. 25 p. 

168. ———. ———. Resolutions and Decisions ‘Adopted . Paris, Document 29 
EX/Decisions, April 23, 1952. 24 p. 

169. ———. ——— .Committee on Human Rights. Report . Paris, Document | 
29 EX/49, April 3, 1952. 7 p. 

170. —-—. ———. Finance Commission. Report . . . Paris, Document 29 EX/50, 
April 4, 1952. 3 p. 

171. ——-. ——— . Publications Committee. Report Paris, Document 29 
EX/51, ‘April 17, 1952. 4 p. 

172. ———. Executive Board (30th session). Action to be Taken on Communico- 
tions Addressed to UNESCO Alleging Violations of Human Rights, in Particular, A 
Educational and Cultural Rights. Paris, Document 30 EX/33, May 27, 1952. 13 p. (J 

173. ———. Applications for Admission to UNESCO by Spain, the United A 
Kingdom of Libya and the State of Nepal. Paris, Document 30 EX/23, May 26, 
1952. 4 

174. ——-. ak Relations with the Organization of American States: Communics- 
tion to the Director-General from the Secretary-General of the Pan-American 
Union. Paris, Document 30 EX/24, May 23, 1952. [2 p.] 

175. ———. ———. Report on Negotiations with the French Government for the Com 188. 
clusion of a Permanent Headquarters Agreement. Paris, Document 30 EX/22 G 
May 27, 1952. 14 p. 189. 

176. . Resolutions and Decisions Adopted . . . Paris, Document 30 | Pc 
EX/Decisions, July 4, 1952. 16 p. = 


18 
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177. ———. ———. Revised Provisional Agenda. Paris, Document 30 EX/1 (rev.), 
May 26, 1952. 4 p. 
178. ———. ———. Technical Assistance Report on Proposals for the Reorganization 


of the Technical Assistance Board. Paris, Document 30 EX/20, May 23, 1952. 
4p. 


179. ———. ———. Finance Commission. Report . Paris, Document 30 EX/48, 
June 3, 1952. 4 p. 
180. ———. ———. Program Commission. Report Paris, Document 30 EX/49, 


June 5, 1952. 7 p. 
GENERAL CONFERENCE 


7th Session 
(Paris, 1952) 


181. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. General 
Conference (7th session). Documents Paris, Document 7C/INF/1, June 
16, 1952. 10 p. 

182. ——-. ——— . Financial Report of the Director-General on the Accounts of the 
Organization for the Year Ended 31 December 1951. Paris, Document 7C/ 
ADM/8, June 16, 1952. 16 p. 


183, —-—. ———. Provisional Agenda Paris, Document 7C/1, June 20, 1952. 
11 p. 
184, ———. ———. Administrative Commission. Report of the Executive Board on the 


Recommendations of the 2d Conference of International Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations with which UNESCO has Entered into Consultative Arrangements. 
Paris, Document 7C/ADM/28, June 16, 1952. 7 p. 


185. ———. ——-. . Scale of Contributions of Member States for 1953/1954. 
Paris, Document 7C/ADM/10, June 20, 1952. 4 p. 





Worup HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 


186. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (14th session). Report of the 
World Health Organization. New York, Document E/2239, June 3, 1952. 86 p. 
Consists of explanatory note on the Official Records submitted by WHO and 
Resolutions of the 5th World Health Assembly and the 9th session of the Exec- 
utive Board. 

187, ———. General Assembly. Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories (1950-1952) (3d session [1952]). Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
Activities of the World Health Organization in Non-Self-Governing Territories 
(Memorandum by the World Health Organization). New York, Document 
A/AC.35/L.86, June 17, 1952. 7 p. limited. 


WORLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY 


4th Assembly 
(Geneva, 1951) 
188. World Health Organization. Assembly (4th). Final List of Documents. 
Geneva, Document A4/73, May 31, 1951. 16 p. 


189, —_—. —_—. Prevention and Treatment of Severe Malnutrition of Civilian 
Population during War Periods (Provisional Agenda item 5.11). Geneva, Docu- 
ment A4/4, March 20, 1951. 65 p. 
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190. —-—. ———. Scale of Assessments for 1952 (Provisional Agenda Item 6.5.3.2), | 21 
Geneva, Document A4/23, April 25, 1951. 2 p. + tables. | 
191. ———. ———. Statement showing the Status of Contributions and Advances to 
the Working Capital Fund as at 30 April 1951. Geneva, Document A4/28, nd. 
7 p. offset. 21 
192, —-—. ———. Committee on Administration, Finance and Legal Matters. Ist | 
Report Geneva, Document A4/47, May 12, 1951. 8 p. | 
- ———. ———. ———. 2d Report . Geneva, Document A4/56, May 19, 1951, | 21: 
P- ( 
a ———. ———. ———. 3d Report Geneva, Document A4/63, May 23, 1951, 
P- 21. 
“ . : . 4th Report Geneva, Document A4/64, May 23, 1951. ] 
P. 91! 
106. ———. ———. ——~. 5th Report _ . . Geneva, Document A4/69, May 24, 1951. | m 
p- 
197. ———. Committee on Program. Ist Report Geneva, Document | ra 
A4/59, May 21, 1951. 4 p. 
198. ——. ———. ———. 2d Report Geneva, Document A4/62, May 23, 1951. pe 
p- 
199, ———. -——. ———. 3d Report Geneva, Document A4/68, May 24, 1951. | ‘ 
5 p. 
200. —-—. ———. ———. 4th Report Geneva, Document A4/70, May 24,1951, | 219 
4p. | L 
201. —-—. ———. General Committee. Report Geneva, Document A4/7l, | 220 
May 25, 1951. 2 p. 2 
202. ———. -———. Joint Meeting of the Committee on Program and the Committee | 921. 
on Administration, Finance and Legal Matters. Ist Report Geneva, 3 
Document A4/54, May 18, 1951. 2 p. 229 
203, ———. -——. ———. 2d Report Geneva, Document A4/67, May 23, 1951. | 4 
12 p. ; 
204, ———. ——~—. Special Committee on Draft International Sanitary Regulations. | 223. 
Report Geneva, Document A4/66, May 25, 1951. 6 p. 7 
224. 
M 


5th Assembly 


(Geneva, 1952) 225. 
205. World Health Organization. Assembly (5th). Collection of Contributions | ba 
and Advances to the Working Capital Fund. Geneva, Document A5/26, May 5, 
1952. [11 p.] | 
Includes statement showing the status of contributions and advances to the | ; 
Working Capital Fund as at April 30, 1952. 226. 
206. ———. ———. Final List of Documents. Geneva, Document A5/74, May 22, by 
1952. 17 p. 
207, ———. ———. Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped: Coordinated inter- 227. 
national programme. Geneva, Document A5/10, March 27, 1952. 27 p. Ge 
Contains the report of the Ad Hoc Technical Working Party on the Rehabilita- 
tion of the Physically Handicapped. | 
208. ———. ———. Relations with United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. 228. 
Geneva, Document A5/61, May 16, 1952. 4 p. Re 
209. ———. ———. Relations with the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for pri 
Palestine Refugees. Geneva, Document A5/12, April 2, 1952. 4 p. I 
210, ———. ———. Report of WHO Members of the Joint Committee on Health 229. . 
7 


Policy, UNICEF/WHO. Geneva, Document A5/48, May 9, 1952. 5 p. 
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211. ——-. ——- . Report on the Part Played by WHO in the UN Expanded Pro- 
gramme of Technical Assistance for Economic Development up to the End of 
1951 and Summary Information on Ist Quarter of 1952. canoe, Document 
A5/35, May 6, 1952. 36 p. 


212, -——. -——. Ad Hoc Committee on Reservations to the International Sanitary 
Regulations (WHO Regulations No. 2). Report Geneva, Document 
A5/11, April 2, 1952. 115 p. 

213. -——. ———. Administrative Committee on Co-ordination. Technical Working 
Group. Long Range Activities for Children: Report Geneva, Document 
A5/24, May 2, 1952. 18 p. + annexes. 

214. —_—. -——. Committee on Administration, Finance and Legal Matters. Ist 
Report Geneva, Document A5/43, May 9, 1952. 4 p. 

215. —-—. ———. ———. 2d Report Geneva, Document A5/58, May 14, 1952. 
4 p. 

216, —-—. ———. ———. 3d Report Geneva, Document A5/68, May 20, 1952. 
6 p. 

217. ———. ———. ———. 4th Report Geneva, Document A5/69, May 20, 1952. 
8 p. 

218. —-—. -——. ———. 5th Report Geneva, Document A5/71, May 20, 1952. 
3 p. 

219. ——-—. ——— . Committee on Program and Budget. Ist Report Geneva, 
Docume nt A5/46, May 9, 1952. 2 p. 

220. ——-—. -——. -——. 2d Report Geneva, Document A5/56, May 13, 1952. 
2 p. 

221. ——-—. —-——. ———. 3d Report Geneva, Document A5/57, May 14, 1952. 
8 p. 

222, ———. ———. ———. 4th Report Geneva, Document A5/65, May 20, 1952. 
4 p. 

223. ———. -——. ———. 5th Report Geneva, Document A5/66, May 20, 1952. 
7 p. 

224. ———. ——— . General Committee. Report . . . Geneva, Document A5/67, 
May 21, "1952. 3 p. 

225. ———. ———. Working Party on Reservations to the International Sanitary Regu- 
lations. Report Geneva, Document A5/59, May 14, 1952. 56 p. 


EXPERT COMMITTEES 


226. World Health Organization. Expert Committee on Environmental Sanitation 


(2d session). Report Geneva, Technical Report Series No. 47, June 1952. 
21 p. 15¢. printed. 
227. ———. Expert Committee on Health Statistics (3d session). Report 


Geneva, Technical Report Series No. 53, July 1952. 54 p. 35¢. printed. 
Includes 2d Report of the Subcommittee on the Registration of Cases of 
Cancer as well as their Statistical Presentation. 

228. —-_—. Expert Committee on the International Pharmacopoeia (9th session). 
Report Geneva, Technical Report Series No. 50, May 1952. 33 p. 25¢. 
printed. 

Includes 3d report of the Subcommittee on Non-Proprietary Names. 
229. -——. Expert Committee on Nursing (2d session). Report . . . Geneva, 
Technical Report Series No. 49, June 1952. 20 p. 15¢. printed. 
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ANnzus TREATY ORGANIZATION 


230. New Zealand. Department of External Affairs. Treaty between the Govern- 
ments of New Zealand, Australia, and the United States of America Concernin 
Security. Wellington, Government Printer (Treaty Series 1952, No. 7, Publica- 
tion No. 120), 1952. 4 p. 3d. printed. ; 

Ratification deposited at Canberra, April 29, 1952. In force, April 29, 1952, 


ARAB LEAGUE 


231. Hurewitz, J. C. “Unity and Disunity in the Middle East”. International Con- 
ciliation, May 1952 (No. 481), p. 199-260. 


CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN SOUTH AND SouTH-EAsT ASIA 


DocuMENTS 


232. United Kingdom. The Exchequer. The Colombo Plan: The Ist Annual Re- 
port of the Consultative Committee on Economic Development in South and 
South-East Asia. London, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office (Cmd. 8529), 1952. 
75 p. 2s. 6d. printed. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


233. Canada. Department of External Affairs. “The Colombo Plan”. External 
Affairs, June 1952 (Vol. 4, No. 6), p. 208-211. 


CounciL OF EUROPE” 
DocuMENTS 
234. Council of Europe. Consultative Assembly (4th ordinary session, Ist part). 
Documents, Working Papers: Volume I. Strasbourg, 1952. 401 p. Text in English 
and French. printed. 
Contains Documents 1 to 31. 


235. ——-—. ——— . Texts Adopted by the Assembly. Strasbourg, 1952. 18 p. Text | 


in English and French. printed. 
236. ———. Directorate of Information. The European Convention on Human 
Rights. Strasbourg, 1952. 65 p. + table of ratifications. 100 frs. printed. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 
237. Australia. Department of External Affairs. “Western European Integration’. 
Current Notes on International Affairs, April 1952 (Vol. 23, No. 4), p. 167-180. 
The subject of this article, which is the fifth in a series on western European 
integration, is the Council of Europe. 
238. Boothby, Robert. “The Future of the Council of Europe”. International 
Affairs, July 1952 (Vol. 28, No. 3), p. 331-337. 
239. Loewenstein, Karl. “The Union of Western Europe: Illusion and Reality. I], 
An Appraisal of the Methods”. Columbia Law Review, January 1952 (Vol. 52), 
p. 55-99. 


144 See also No. 243. 
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240, ———. “The Union of Western Europe: Illusion and Realty. II. An Appraisal 
of the Motives”. Columbia Law Review, February 1952 (Vol. 52), p. 209-240. 


NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


241. Spender, Percy C. “NATO and Pacific Security”. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, July 1952 (Vol. 282), p. 114-118. 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


DocUMENTS 


242. German Federal Government. Federal Ministry for the Marshall Plan. 9th 
Report of the German Federal Government of the Marshall Plan, October 1, 1951- 
December 31, 1951 and Annual Survey of 1951. Bonn, 1952. 164 p. printed. 

243. Organization for European Economic Cooperation. European Economic Co- 
operation: A 3d Survey prepared for the Council of Europe. Paris, May 
1952. 25 p. + annexes. printed. 

244, United States. Mutual Security Agency. Public Advisory Board. Monthly 
Report Data as of March 31, 1952. Washington, June 1952. 93 p. 

245, —-—. —-—. ———. Monthly Report Data as of April 30, 1952. Wash- 
ington, July 1952. 78 p. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


246. Triffin, Robert. “Monetary Reconstruction in Europe”. International Concilia- 
tion, June 1952 (No. 482), p. 261-308. 

247. Williams, John H. “End of the Marshall Plan”. Foreign Affairs, July 1952 
(Vol. 30, No. 4), p. 593-611. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES” 
DOCUMENTS 

248. Pan American Union. Division of Conferences and Organizations. Agreement 
between the OAS and the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions. Washington, Conferences and Organizations Series 21, 1952. 17 p. Text 
in English, French and Spanish. 10¢. 

249, ———. ———. Standards for the Exercise of the Authority of the Council with 
Respect to Specialized Conferences. Washington, Conferences and Organizations 
Series 16, 1952. 9p. 10¢. 

Approved by the Council of OAS at the meeting held on April 21, 1949. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


250. Lleras, Alberto. “The Inter-American System Today”. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, July 1952 (Vol. 282), p. 97-103. 


SoutH Paciric COMMISSION 


251. South Pacific Commission. Progress Report on Resolutions of the Ist South 
Pacific Conference. Sydney, January 1952. 42 p. printed. 


® See also No. 174. 
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252. 





. Report . . For the Year 1951 Noumea, 1952. 40 p. printed, 


253. New Zealand. Department of External Affairs. Agreement Extending the | 


Territorial Scope of the South Pacific Commission, Noumea, 7 November 195]. 
Wellington, Government Printer (Treaty Series 1952, No. 3, Publication 
No. 116), 1952. 1 p. 3d. printed. 


IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


254. Bank for International Settlements. 22d Annual Report, Ist April | 
March 1952. Basle, June 9, 1952. 265 p. + annexes. printed. 


255. ———. Statement of Account as at May 31, 1952. [Basle], n.d. folder. 
256. ———. Statement of Account as at June 30, 1952. [Basle], n.d. folder. 
257. ———. Statement of Account as at July 31, 1952. [Basle], n.d. folder. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL MATERIALS CONFERENCE 
258. Fleischmann, Manly. “An International Materials Policy”. Annals of the’ 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, July 1952 (Vol. 282), 
p. 31-35. 
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inet UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Surveys of United States 
International Finanee 


A series of small annual volumes of fact and interpretation on the international financial 
policies and activities of the United States, prepared by the International Finance 
Section of Princeton University, under the direction of Gardner Patterson. 
“Indispensable to the serious student . . . deserves study by all interested in 
public affairs.’’—Roy Harrod. 
Vol. 1, 1949, $1.75; Vol. 2, 1950, $2.25; Vol. 3, 1951, $2.25 








Ukrainian Revolution 
1917-1920 


By JOHN S. RESHETAR, JR. An analysis of the Ukrainian national movement as 
it emerged at the time of the Russian Revolution of 1917, when it had its one opportunity 
to achieve independent statehood by seceding from Russia. 
“A truly pioneer work, which throws a clear light on one of the most complicated 
problems of the evolution of modern Russia and the Soviet Union.’’— Philip E. Mosely. 
$5.00 





Eeonomie Stabilization 


By WALTER P. EGLE. This is a theoretical discussion of the problem of achieving 
economic stabilization. Mr. Egle, who is Taft professor of economics at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, offers a commonsense compromise between those who would use 
only automatic devices to counteract business swings and those who would give the 
government great discretionary powers. 

The key to the solution, according to Mr. Egle, is the adoption of a program embody- 
ing clearly defined goals of stabilization and a firm commitment on the part of national 
governments to counteract deviations of the economy from these goals. 

Published for the University of Cincinnati, $4.00 





Order from your bookstore 


Princeton University Press 

















PARTNERS 
in the 
FREE WORLD 


A SUMMARY REPORT OF THE 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO, MAy 31—JUNE 5, 1951 
edited by ROBERT K. TURNER 
The final report of the conference which explored 
reasons for the growing differences between Canada 

and the United States. 
“. . . a lasting contribution to the literature of 
Canadian-American understanding.” 
International Journal 
103 p. $1.00 
WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
40 Mt. Vernon Street Boston, Massachusetts 

















WORLD POLITICS 


A Quarterly Fournal of International Relations 
Under the Editorial Sponsorship of the 


CENTER OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 





Contents, Vol. V, No. 1, October, 1952 


Articles 
Rocer Hitsman, JR.. .....Intelligence and Policy-Making in Foreign Affairs 
eo ee National Interest, International Organization, and 
American Foreign Policy 
Raymonp L. Garruorr... ... The Stalinist Revision of History: The Case of 
Brest-Litovsk 
Puitie W. BeELt..... Colonialism as a Problem in American Foreign Policy 
Review Articles 
Grayson L. Kirk.... : In the Search of the National Interest 
Quincy WriGHT........ Realism and Idealism in International Affairs 
Research Note 
Lawrence S. FINKELSTEIN........... . National Policies and Attitudes Toward 


the United Nations 





Subscriptions $5.00 a year (two years, $8.50), single copies $1.50 
Address: WORLD POLITICS 


PrincETON University Press, Box 231, Princeton, N. J. 
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PARLIAMENTARY 
AFFAIRS 


THE JOURNAL OF THE 
HANSARD SOCIETY 


HONORARY EDITOR: STEPHEN KING-HALL 
EDITOR: SYDNEY D. BAILEY 








THE CONTENTS OF THE AUTUMN, 1952, ISSUE 
INCLUDE: 


The British Constitution in 1951 
SIR DAVID LINDSAY KEIR 


The Prospects for Parliamentary 
Democracy in the Gold Coast 
K. A. BUSIA 


Ceylon’s General Election, 1951 
S. NAMASIVAYAM 


The British Election Agent 
ALFRED S. SCHENKMAN 


Question Time in Canada 
HARRY W. WALKER 

















“I would like to congratulate you on the high quality of the 
new journal of the Hansard Society.” 
—The Rt. Hon. Winston CuurcuHiLit, O.M., C.H., M.P. 


“I have read with great interest the first issue of Parliamentary 
Affairs and I send the Hansard Society good wishes for this 
enterprising development of its activities.” 

—The Rt. Hon. C. R. Arrier, O.M., C.H., M.P. 





Annual Subscription, including Index, $3.25 post free 


39 MILLBANK, LONDON, S.W.1 
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An Authoritative Guide. 
THE 1951-1952 YEARBOOK 
OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Entirely revised with the assistance of the United Nations Secretariat 
—The United Nations, Specialized Agencies and other UN bodies. 
—100 Other Inter-Governmental Organizations. 
—830 International Non-Governmental Organizations 


in English and French—Subject, Key-word, Abbreviations, Geo 
Bibliography, Tables of countries, NGO Relations with UN,| 


INDEXES: i 
graphical. 
Currency values, etc. 
1,224 pages—more than 375,000 words. 

7 dollars—£2.10s—350 Belgian Francs—30 Swiss Francs—2,450 French Francs o 

the equivalent in local currencies. 

Published by the UNION OF INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS-— 
SERVICE CENTRE FOR INTERNATIONAL NON- GOVERN.) 


MENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


Palais d’Egmont, Brussels, Belgium 
W hich also published THE NGO BULLETIN (monthly) 
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| 
To keep abreast of current trends | 
in international and social affairs | 

read the 
INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


BULLETIN 





published quarterly by UNESCO 
19, Avenue Kléber—Paris _ 


——=~. 
In | 
: 4 














Annual Subscription: 
U.S. $3.50 Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, N. Y 
U.K. 21/— H.M. Stationery Office, P.O.B. 569, London, S.E. 1 
a Ce 
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By those who have— 
John R. Deane Ernest F. Penrose 
John N. Hazard Mark F. Ethridge 
Sidney S. Alderman C. E. Black 
a Raymond F., Mikesell Frederick Osborn 
George H. Blakeslee Ernest J. Simmons 
Philip E. Mosely 
on such significant subjects as military assistance, lend-lease, 
the Nuremberg Trial agreements, the Far Eastern Commission, 
refugees and displaced persons, the Balkans, and atomic energy 
$3.50 at your bookstore or 
WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
Y. 40 Mt. Vernon Street Boston 8, Massachusetts 
1 


























INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
(Published in English, French and Spanish editions ) 


The International Labour Review, issued monthly by the Inter- 
national Labour Office since 1921, is a periodical devoted to ques- 
tions of labour and social policy. It contains general articles 
reflecting the evolution of social policy internationally and in the 
different countries, documentary articles, statistical tables of 
wages, hours of work, employment and the cost of living, and a 
bibliography. 

A specimen copy of the Review and a catalogue of International 
Labour Office publications will be forwarded on application to 
the International Labour Office, Geneva, Switzerland, or to the 
Washington Branch Office of the I.L.O., 1825 Jefferson Place, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The International Labour Review may also be obtained from 
the publishers in the United Kingdom, Messrs. George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Annual subscription: $6.00; 36s. | Single copies: 60 cents; 3s 6d 

















Middle East Institute Conference Proceedings: 


NATIONALISM IN THE MIDDLE EAST (1952). 68 pages. 
$1.00. 
Turkey—Lewis V. Thomas; \srael—7¥. C. Hurewitz; lran—T. Cuyler Young; 
Arab World—William D. Schorger; Education in Egypt—C. Worth Howard; 
Nationalism and Islam—William Thomson; General Characteristics of Nation- 
alism in the Middle East—Hans Kohn. 

ISLAM IN THE MODERN WORLD (1951). 76 pages. $1.00. 
Current Trends—Philip K. Hitti; Spiritual and Moral Aspects—Bayard Dodge; 
Revolutionary Reaction to Western Secularism—Wilfred Cantwell Smith; 
Evolutionary Reaction to Western Secularism—Mohammad el-Zayyat; Islam 
in Modern Turkey—Yohn Kingsley Birge; Strategic Interest of the U.S.— 
William Yandeil Elliott; \slam’s Attitude Toward Minority Groups—W. Wen- 
dell Cleland; \slam, Democracy, and Communism—Philip W. Ireland. 

AMERICANS AND THE MIDDLE EAST (1950). 63 pages. 

$.60. 
Educational Partnership—Roderic D. Matthews; Technical and Economic 
Partnership—Gordon R. Clapp; Middle East Conceptions of Americans as 
Partners—Nuri Eren; also 12 panel discussion speakers. 


THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 
1830 19th St., N.W., Washington g, D.C. 
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The INSTITUT DES RELATIONS INTERNATIONALES 
of Brussels (Belgium) 


publishes every two months 


Chronique de 
Politique Etrangere 


(each numbers about 120 pages) 


This periodical contains an analysis of the evolution of inter- 
national affairs as seen from Belgium. Step by step “Chronique 
de Politique Etrangére” has followed the development of Bene- 
lux, the Brussels Treaty Organization, the Atlantic Pact, the 
Marshall Plan, the Schuman Plan, O.E.E.C., the work of the 
United Nations, and the questions of international politics 
throughout the world. 


Each issue contains a review of the above-mentioned subjects, the 
original text of the most important documents and a bibliogra- 
phy, as well as information concerning the activities of the 


Institut des Relations Internationales. 


Each year an alphabetical index is published enabling each volume 
to be used as a reference work. 


Subscription rates: Belgian francs — 280 a year or $5.60 
by check or payment to our account 49.441 at the “Banque de la 
Société Générale de Belgique”, 3, Montagne du Parc, Brussels. 


Sample copies will be sent on request 


31, rue Montoyer, BRUSSELS (Belgium) 














